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THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE SOUTH 

By President J. K. Patterson, State College of Kentucky. 

I esteem it no small honor to be selected on behalf of Ken- 
tucky to welcome the delegates of the Southern Educational 
Association within the boundaries of this good Commonwealth 
of ours. She is glad to welcome the sons and daughters of 
Virginia and the Carolinas, of Georgia and Alabama, of Missis- 
sippi, and the sub-tropical domain linked forever with the name 
of Jefferson, whence was carved the succession of States extend- 
ing from the Gulf to the frontiers of British America. Settled 
by the sons and daughters of the Revolution, although not ad- 
mitted as a State until some years after the surrender at York- 
town had set the seal upon the independence of the Republic, 
Kentucky played no unimportant part in the early history of the 
Nation. Her hardy pioneers won and defended the Northwest, 
her blood dyed the waters of the Raisin, the Maumee and the 
Thames, and when the scene of conflict was transferred to the 
Southwest, Kentucky veterans manned the breastworks at New 
Orleans and Kentucky rifles decimated the ranks of the Penin- 
sular heroes who had stormed the ramparts of Badajoz and swept 
the heights of Vittoria. In later years they marched side by 
side with the flower of the Southern chivalry, wrested victory 
from a gallant foe on the plains of Buena Vista and the fast- 
nesses of Cherubusco and Contreras. And later still, during 
that awful nightmare of blood and gloom, in the mortal agony 
of that desperate conflict, when fields were devastated and 
homes were ruined, when the best and bravest were stretch^ 
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upon the bier, and in every homestead and hamlet Rachel wept 
for her children and refused to be comforted, Kentuckians in 
thousands mingled their blood with the blood of the Lost Cause 
on many a gory field. Thus allied by community of blood and 
community of ideals, by kindred traditions and kindred associa- 
tions, we feel that in accepting the invitation of Kentucky, you 
come to the firesides of your kindred when you cross the thres- 
holds of your friends. 

To a community of origin, of dangers and of triumphs, there 
is added a community of interest, material, industrial and educa- 
tional. With an area of 775,000 square miles and a population of 
nearly 19,000,000, possessing large diversity of climate and soil, 
the production of the Southern States embraces all the varieties 
of the temperate and sub-tropical regions of the Western conti- 
nent. Their corn and wheat crops fall below the colossal scale 
of the great cereal producing States of the Northwest, but in 
cotton and sugar cane, they hold the field in the United States. 
The cotton fields of the South control the cotton markets of the 
world. Egypt indeed rivals the sea island cotton of the Caro- 
linas, India produces cotton on a large scale, the possibilities of 
the Soudan and of Nigeria are great, but the South holds a 
monopoly, and the millions of spindles of Manchester and Fall 
River and Germany are controlled by the cotton fields of South 
Carolina, Georgia, Alabama, Mississippi, Louisiana and Texas. 
Today they stand so far first that there is practically no second. 
The coal fields of Kentucky, Tennessee and Alabama, and the 
inexhaustible supply of iron in connection with many of them 
are already shifting the balance of production from Pennsylvania, 
and together with the cotton manufactures of these and other 
States, are building up new Manchesters and Sheffields and Bir- 
mingham s and Pittsburghs, destined ere long to eclipse the 
glories of the old. In these States south of the Ohio and washed 
by the waters of the Gulf are the future homes of industrious 
millions who will control the markets of the world. 

In the construction of the waterway to unite the Pacific and 
Atlantic Oceans, the South has a profound interest. The new 
markets in the East, in Yokohama, Hong Kong, Singapore and 
Manila, will be nearer to Galveston, New Orleans, Mobile, Sa- 
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vannah and Charleston than to the great markets of the Middle 
States and of New England. The products of the Mississippi 
Valley will find their point of departure for the Far East not 
through New York and Philadelphia, but through the great sea- 
ports of the South, connected with the interior by railway and 
river, in ocean steamers owned by Southern companies, built by 
Southern capital, manned by Southern seamen and navigated 
by Southern commanders. Then will the wealth of the Orient 
pour into the lap of Southern merchants, manufacturers and ag- 
riculturists, then will an aristocracy of wealth and intelligence, 
allied with an aristocracy of birth and of blood, reassert and 
maintain the social precedence and the political leadership of the 
olden time. 

But what is the indispensable condition of all this? I answer, 
the education of the men and the women of every stratum of so- 
ciety, the concurrent and graduated elevation of all in intelligence 
and in morality. The uneducated farmer and artisan must be 
relegated as fossils to the museum of antiquities illustrative of 
the past. The era of the primitive plow will, with the reaping 
hook and the flail, the spinning wheel and the hand-loom, be re- 
membered as exponents of an industrial age long since passed 
away. The old method of steel manufacture is replaced by that 
of the Bessemer process, by which tons of steel are produced 
with more rapidity and less expense than founds were made be- 
fore. Atlantic liners of 40,000 tons, propelled by engines of 
25,000-horse power, making twenty-five knots per hour, have su- 
perseded the sailing vessel of five hundred tons and a maximum 
speed of six knots. The railway train has displaced the stage 
coach and covers six hundred miles a day, instead of forty. 
Steam and electricity have wrought marvels in production and 
transportation, but all these owe their discovery and utility to 
the inventive genius and educated brain, to the Wattses and 
Stephensons and Morses and Edisons who have subordinated 
them to human uses and human comforts. Today educated men 
and women lead in invention, in discovery, in controlling the 
powers of nature and in making them obedient to do the work of 
millions. We plow, harvest, thresh and market the products of 
the field by machinery. By machinery we mine and smelt the 
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stead of being the dependents of New York and New England, 
of Harvard and Yale, of Princeton and Columbia ? Will you be 
self-sustaining in material production and in intellectual train- 
ing, or will you pay tribute in the future as in the past to your 
Northern and Eastern neighbors ? 

I want to see the South assert and maintain an independence 
in art, in science, and in all secular wisdom and learning which 
shall make her the equal of any in all this broad land and the 
equal of any in Christendom. 

Our mineral wealth and our agricultural abundance, our rich 
plains and noble rivers, our splendid inheritance of material pos- 
sibilities count for nothing until possessed and subdued and oc- 
cupied by man. Our most valuable asset, therefore, is our sons 
and daughters. The riches and splendor of the earth and of the 
universe exist for the intellect that can interpret and enjoy them. 
The more highly this intellect is cultivated and strengthened 
and enlarged, the keener and more rational will be the enjoy- 
ment. 

On earth there's nothing great but man : 
In man there's nothing great but mind. 

And it is because of this transcendent distinction that the 
divine mission is given him to subdue nature and make her 
his servant. The great duty of this generation then, is to edu- 
cate ; the great crime of the age is to neglect to educate. The 
masses as well as the classes must be educated in order that 
each may in his own sphere be enabled to realize his destiny. 
The middle and higher classes could in the future as in the 
past supply the means for an education both liberal and practical 
for themselves. The masses, those who are born to be hewers 
of wood and drawers of water, cannot. Here the State must 
intervene. Every consideration of economy, of humanity and of 
patriotism requires this. They must be educated in order to be- 
come intelligent producers. They must be educated in order to 
become good citizens. They must be educated in order to real- 
ize the dignity of man, and the immortal destiny to which he 
was ordained. 

"Venerable is the rugged face, all weather-tanned, besoiled 
with its rude intelligence, for it is the face of a man, loving, 
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manlike If the poor and humble toil for us that we have 

food, must not the high and glorious toil for him in return, that 
he have Light and Guidance and Freedom and Immortality? 
It is not because of his toils that I lament for the poor. We 
must all toil. No faithful workman finds his task a pastime. 
The poor is hungry and a-thirst ; but for him there is food and 
drink. He is weary and heavy laden, but for him also the 
Heavens send sleep and of the deepest. But what I do mourn 
over is that the lamp of his soul should go out, that no ray of 
heavenly or even of earthly knowledge should visit him. Alas, 
while the body stands so broad and brawny, must the soul lie 
blinded, drawfed, stupefied, almost annihilated ? Alas, too, was 
this a breath of God, bestowed in Heaven, but on earth never 
to be unfolded ? That there should one man die ignorant who 
had capacity for knowledge — that I call a Tragedy." 

One distinctive and important feature attaches to the people 
of the South, namely, the homogeneity of the population. They 
are for the most part and in most of the States of the South de- 
scended from the good old Anglo-Saxon stock which has written 
its history large in the annals of the world. The Hugenots of 
South Carolina, relatively few in number, form scarcely an ex- 
ception, inasmuch as in their ideals of civil and religious liberty 
they were at one with the majority among whom they settled. 
The French of Louisiana form the only important exception to 
the Anglo-Saxon influence that dominated these States, while, 
however, retaining their identity of blood and language and re- 
ligion, they have for the most part fallen in with the spirit and 
trend of Anglo-Saxon institutions. The inferior elements of for- 
eign immigration which have come to America for the last cen- 
tury have preferred the Northern, Middle and Western States 
to the South. This has been a distinct advantage. It has given 
to the preexistent homogeneity a unity and a solidarity which 
does not exist elsewhere in the United States. It has resulted 
in a passionate attachment to freedom and an equally passionate 
devotion to a rational conservatism. Their ancestors had been 
fighting the battles of freedom since Magna Charta, and had by 
a steady process of evolution wrought out the problems of the 
rights of man, the relation of the governing to the governed and 
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the correlation of liberty to authority, long before the settle- 
ment at Jamestown, long before the Pilgrims landed at Plymouth 
Rock. The original settlers maintained the inheritance which 
had been their birthright and transmitted it to their descendants, 
who settled in the wildernesses of the western world, and trans- 
formed them into abodes of peace, prosperity and plenty. 

With such traditions, they do not yield a ready assent to 
plausible but hazardous experiments in civil government. They 
are unwilling to extingyish individual freedom in corporate au- 
thority, or to merge the independence of the States in the sov- 
ereignty of the nation. My belief is that holding a steadfast, per- 
haps an unconscious allegiance to these simple and elementary 
principles, they will prove to be the ballast and the sheet-anchor 
of free government. 

What a noble incentive, then, you have to educate such a race 
in order to maintain its ascendancy, to conserve civil and reli- 
gious freedom, to exert a regulating influence in peace, and in 
troublous times, when peril threatens, to supply leaders of men. 
The destinies of the world, I am convinced, rest with the Eng- 
lish-speaking race. The most important representative of this 
imperial race in point of numbers finds its home in the western 
hemisphere, and the purest Anglo-Saxon blood on this continent 
finds its home in the South. I need not say that it is the duty 
of all patriots, the duty of all men who love their kind to unfold 
and carry to a higher level than has yet been attained the splen- 
did ideals which dominate this imperial stock. 

I bid you then, in the name of Kentucky a cordial welcome 
within her borders. You come to concert measures for the im- 
provement of your people, and you begin aright by recognizing 
the great fact that education lies at the basis and forms the 
groundwork of all rational progress. 



COOPERATION OF PUBLIC SCHOOL AND 
PUBLIC LIBRARY 

By Miss Mary H. Johnson, Carnegie Library, 
Nashville, Tenn. 

There are so many things to be said about a library and so 
many interesting phases to be discussed that it would take a vol- 
ume to hold them, but this paper is principally confined to the 
work done by libraries with public schools, and to a few 
theories as to what work can be done in the future in their co- 
operation. Not only can great results be accomplished in city 
public schools, but also in the schools of rural districts. I could 
hardly make it comprehensive in a few pages what a library can 
do for the child, and through the child, the man. The work of 
establishing free public libraries and school libraries has had 
somewhat of the struggle the public school had forty years ago. 
There are persons to-day who will not yet accord the public 
library the proper place in educational work. 

A State Senator recently said to me: "What is the use of all 
this fuss about getting libraries? Why doesn't Andrew Carne- 
gie build hospitals, found homes for the poor and disabled, etc?" 
My answer was: "A greater part of the crime is committed by 
the ignorant. Educate the masses and you will have less use for 
public hospitals, homes for the poor, jails and penitentiaries, and 
the way to educate the masses is through the public schools and 
public libraries." The result of such feeling as this person ex- 
pressed is that general library advancement has been much hin- 
dered and checked. It would be folly for anyone to argue the 
value of the public school, for that institution is established. It 
is here to stay because it is a necessity. And the time is here 
when it may honestly be said about the public library, that it is 
established, and is here to stay because it is a necessity also, a 
necessity not only to the man but to the child in his school edu- 
cation. Now, the question to be considered is the mutual help- 
fulness of the library and the school. 

Today is emphatically the day of the children. Great edu- 
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cators, moralists and social economists are giving more atten- 
tion to all the influences and agencies that can be brought to bear 
upon the ethical and mental development of the child, for it 
seems now more acutely realized that the boys and girls of to- 
day are the men and women of tomorrow. 

The efficiency of the public library in the future depends large- 
ly on what it does for the children of today. And the school is 
an inadequate educational agency if it does not lay the founda- 
tion and develop the taste and interest for that after-school edu- 
cation so necessary, and so much of which education the public 
library can afford. The common school as a means of popular 
education has been the glory and boast of our civilization. But 
there must be an intellectual life that projects itself beyond the 
school term into the years of maturity. A good idea of the re- 
lation of public school and public library is compassed in one 
sentence from Prof. Harris: "Tne school gives the preliminary 
preparation for education, and the library gives the means by 
which the individual completes and accomplishes his education." 

The modern teacher and modern librarian are imbued with 
this idea, and their great desire is that instructors be impressed 
with the fact that their schools and the libraries are working to- 
gether for one and the same purpose, the promotion of education 
— the school, with library cooperation, for the education of the 
child from its earliest years to a certain stage of life, and the 
library for the education of the man from childhood to the close 
of his earthly career. The matter of placing libraries in schools 
is an important issue today in nearly every State in the Union. 
The educators are realizing that nothing in the history of edu- 
cation is more developing to a child's mind, or more potent in 
affecting his whole life work, than proper reading, properly 
read; for a dozen books read understandingly and well assimi- 
lated are more beneficial than the reading of hundreds which are 
merely skimmed over. The placing of good books in reach of 
country and town children can mitigate much of the barrenness 
in their lives, especially of those in the rural districts. 

Reports show how depleted the farms are becoming by the in- 
flux of boys and girls to the city, and this coming to town is not 
merely for physical relief from want, but largely because of the 
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barrenness of the intellectual side of their life. It is higher 
standards and ideals of living that they need, and often a good 
book will supply those needs. If public schools in the country, 
and of course in the city, had libraries of well-selected books for 
the children, and these school libraries could be supplemented 
by the travelling or free library, the homes of the poor and ob- 
scure could be brightened and a great influence brought to bear 
for uplifting the lives of the children. 

Books placed in schools by the library, or library agencies, 
such as supplementary, classroom and parallel reading, should 
be mutually selected by librarian and teacher. The librarian 
should know the technical part of the purchase, the selection of 
the best books for the least cost, and have the ability for organi- 
zation and supervision of school libraries and for the discharge 
of other duties pertinent to library administration. The teacher 
should have the prerogative of suggesting books wanted and 
needed, and nine times out of ten the library will purchase just 
what the teacher wants. For the teacher can get in closer touch 
with the children individually and he knows exactly, or should 
know, the capabilities and tastes and the needs of each child. 
His suggestions as to books furnished by the library to the 
school are vital to a proper organization and cooperation. The 
selection of the best books, for the largest number at the least 
cost, is the most arduous duty of the librarian and board of 
trustees, and is the keynote of the success of a library. No 
books for the schools or for the young people's department 
should be selected because a certain publisher put them out and 
offers a large discount or because certain influences are brought 
to bear to induce the purchase of them. A book should not be 
placed in a child's hands until it has been carefully examined by 
a book committee, a librarian or a teacher. Putting the proper 
sort of literature in children's hands will tend to draw them away 
from pernicious reading, and, what is nearly as bad, and as much 
to be deplored by librarian and teacher, the habit of novel read- 
ing in the young today. Statistics show that through the estab- 
lishment of school libraries and their circulation in the homes, 
there is a great decrease in novel reading by the children and 
grown folks, and that the habit of the yellow-back ten-center 
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has almost ceased. In the Nashville public library the chil- 
dren read a larger per cent of substantial literature than do 
the adults. 

To place this better class of literature in the hands of the chil- 
dren requires perfect harmony of work and cooperation of teach- 
er and librarian. No grade in school is too small to have good 
books to read ; no grade is so high that a good book will not 
tend to make it higher. 

The public library itself is materially helped when it places 
books in public schools. First, it helps to teach the child the 
value of books and what reading can do for him. By this means 
he becomes acquainted with the resources of a public library, 
and if by necessity or choice he leaves school at an early age he 
has learned that the library has no age limit, no caste and no 
sectarianism, but is waiting to render him a service by giving 
him books free of charge on any subject he may desire to pur- 
sue. The second service, and a most important one, rendered 
the library by placing books in schools is that these books are 
loaned to the pupils for home use, and in this way the books not 
only reach the children, but reach the parents. Through nearly 
every child two adults are reached who, by reading books with 
or to the children, acquire a taste for reading themselves and 
eventually may become frequenters or borrowers at the library. 

Through the school, then, the library reaches a class of people 
who would otherwise never learn what a wellspring of knowl- 
edge and pleasure lies within their grasp. The placing of books 
in public schools is no new educational provision. The libraries 
in several hundred cities in the United States are in close co- 
operation with the public schools. Various systems are used in 
this cooperation, such as the use of supplementary readers, class- 
room libraries, reference libraries, etc. Some cities have one or 
more supplementary readers for each child, which makes it go up 
into the thousands of copies sent from the library to the schools. 

That school children are [reading to such an extent and have 
advanced so much in this respect may seem almost incredible to 
those who have not familiarized themselves with this phase of 
the educational movement. 

I will mention here the practical work in this line being done 
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in the Nashville Library, to illustrate some methods employed : 
First, There is thorough cooperation between the Library 
Board and School Board, and between the Librarian and teach- 
ers. The wants and needs of each are considered by the other. 
The Librarian visits every public school and invites the chil- 
dren to visit the Library — either that they come in a class with 
the teacher or by themselves. This brings the child in closer 
relation to the public library and takes all fear out of his heart of 
such a big instituton. 

The Library now sends 5,075 books to the schools. These are 
selected by the cooperation of the Librarian and Superintendent 
of Schools and teachers. 

The system we have for circulating these volumes is as fol- 
lows: Boxes of very strong material are used, so that there is 
no danger of losing or mutilating the books. Two boxes are sent 
to each school. In these are twenty-five copies of each title for 
each section of a grade ; for instance, twenty-five copies of one 
title to the Fifth A grade and twenty-five copies of another title 
to the Fifth B grade, making fifty books to each grade. For 
seven grades in each of the schools three hundred and fifty 
books are sent. Each box is kept a term of nine weeks and then 
brought back to the Library that the books may be counted, 
examined and mended. After this process the boxes are trans- 
ferred to other schools, so that four different boxes go to each 
school in a year. The A grade can read the B grade books and 
the B the A books, thus allowing eight books a year to be read 
by each child. 

The circulation for 1907 was 40,600 to children in the Nash- 
ville public schools from the Library. Anyone wishing the 
names of the books circulated and an outline of the system used 
will be sent this information from our Library upon applica- 
tion to me. 

The library work being done with the schools in Nashville is 
so successful my hope is that library development in the South 
in the next few years may be such that, first, every town will 
have its free public library and in perfect cooperation with its 
public schools ; second, that each county will have in all of its 
schools its rural school library placed there by State appropria- 
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tion, the State library acting as the centre of distribution with 
county school libraries, as the public library is the centre of 
activity in the cooperation of city library and schools; third, 
that the passage of a State library commission bill may be se- 
cured in each State, which will give sanction and probably State 
aid to the travelling library movement, and that through the 
travelling library movement every village, hamlet and county 
district in the mountains and valleys may have a well-selected 
library. With this organization of library agencies the South 
would be placed on a vastly higher education plane and be hand 
in hand with the advancement of other sections. 

The closer relation of school and library has been discussed 
for twenty-six years, but in the last fifteen years it has had its 
most noticeable growth. This spirit should be encouraged in 
our Southland in the cities and towns, and certainly everything 
should be done that is possible for the rural districts. 

Let us accept the fact that literature, next to the living per- 
son, holds out the most inspiring incentives to youth. What 
shall the cities and towns do to help the schools ? They should 
establish and maintain libraries. What should the State do to 
help schools? She should encourage the establishment and 
maintenance of free libraries, travelling libraries and school 
libraries. 



IN SOUTH CAROLINA 

By President D. B. Johnson, Winthrop Normal and 
Industrial College. 

I. During the past year we did not have very many legisla- 
tive acts touching school matters, but those passed were very 
significant. A bill was passed allowing any school district in 
the State, under certain restrictions, to bond itself in order to 
erect school buildings. The law requires that the bonds be sold 
at par and for not less than six per cent interest. Under this 
stimulation, and with a law previously enacted allowing aid in 
erecting school houses, we are now building more and better 
buildings. Our State colleges fared well at the hands of the 
General Assembly. Winthrop College received money for an 
increase in salaries, and also $45,000 for a model school build- 
ing. The Legislature established forty-one new scholarships, 
worth $100 apiece, in the Textile Department at Clemson Col- 
lege in order to get better trained brains in the cotton mill in- 
dustry. The South Carolina University received $10,000 for 
professors' houses, and also an increase in all salaries. The 
Military Academy and the State Colored College also received 
increases. 

The most significant educational legislation, however, was the 
appropriation of $50,000 in aid of high schools. This act re- 
quires a union of districts or townships, and it gives one dollar 
every time a local community gives two dollars for annual high 
school support. These are difficult restrictions, but up to this 
time fifty-eight successful elections have been held. Of course, 
in every case it amounts to a consolidation of districts for high 
school purposes. 

The Legislature passed an Act making it legal to vote local 
taxes any time during the year. Heretofore, it was necessary 
to vote them prior to June 1. Because of this law and because 
of the absence of funds heretofore received from the dispensaries 
in some of the counties, the local tax movement has received un- 
usual stimulus during the summer and fall. 
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II. We have built at least one hundred and fifty new school 
houses during the year. They will average at least $ 1,000 to 
the house, because some very excellent buildings have been 
erected in towns and cities. 

III. Fully five hundred school houses have been renovated or 
refurnished. There has been great activity in this line because 
of the systematic and vigorous work of the School Improvement 
Association among the women. I should say that at least $25,- 
000 has been expended in this work, and a great deal of it came 
from private subscription. 

IV. We have letters and photographs showing consolidations 
in different parts of the State, but I cannot give exact statistics 
along this line. We are getting some as fine examples of con- 
solidation as are to be found anywhere. 

V. Joint committees from the State Teachers' Association 
and the Association of Colleges met with the State Board of 
Education at Chick Springs, S. C, last June, and agreed upon 
a plan for accrediting schools and for unification in courses of 
study. 

VI. We have an Educational Campaign Committee in our 
State, composed of the Governor, the State Superintendent of 
Education, the President of the State Normal School, the Presi- 
dent of Wofford College, and the Professor of Secondary Educa- 
tion in the State University. This committee has given general 
direction to the high school campaign, and also to the work of 
the School Improvement Association. 

One of the most effective lines of work followed by the School 
Improvement Association was the offering of $ 1,000 in prizes to 
the fifteen schools which should do the most in improving and 
beautifying school houses and grounds during the year. Five 
prizes were worth $100 each, and ten prizes were worth $50 each. 
There was lively competition. We have a collection of descrip- 
tions and photographs of "before" and "after" taking that 
would make angels both weep and rejoice. I venture the asser- 
tion that $1,000 has never done more good. 

VII. We have bills pending in the Legislature now looking 
to the increases in salaries and length of terms of the County 
Superintendents of Education. We shall fight for these things 
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in the Legislature during the months of January and Feb- 
ruary. 

VIII. There is very little increase of attendance or length of 
school term this year because of the loss of dispensary funds. 
We hope to make more permanent arrangements for a steady in- 
crease hereafter. 

IX. Our High School bill requires agricultural and indus- 
trial work. Winthrop and Clemson Colleges are making special 
efforts to prepare teachers along these lines. We shall get some 
excellent results within the next few years. Several of our 
high schools have put in commercial branches. These are three 
and four-year courses and are meeting with much popular 
favor. 

X. Several of the Colleges have put in new departments and 
additional chairs. I have already mentioned that Winthrop 
Normal and Industrial College is teaching elementary agricul- 
ture. Newberry College is having marked success with a Tech- 
nological department. The State University is accomplishing 
much good through its department of Secondary Education. 

We did not hold summer schools this year because of the 
Jamestown Exposition and because of a change in our appropri- 
ation. 

Trustees have shown a marked disposition to secure better 
teachers and to pay better salaries. In many instances the 
scarcity of teachers has forced a raise of salaries. We now have 
several hundreds of teachers pursuing our reading circle course. 
The course for this year consists of Kern's "Among Country 
Schools," Moran's "English Government," and Thorndike's 
Principles of Teaching. 

Our library movement moves on apace. We now have consid- 
erably more than one thousand rural school libraries. 

XI. Compulsory attendance laws have come within a few 
votes of passage at every session of the Legislature for the past 
few years. These bills have been mild, often feeble. There has 
been a pretty lively campaign led by The State newspaper during 
the summer for a compulsory attendance law. The matter will 
receive careful consideration during the coming session of the 
Legislature. 
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XII. Judging from the figures thus far received in the Comp- 
troller-General's office, I should say that the assessment of real 
and personal property has increased automatically at least $25,- 
000,000. The State Board of Assessors increased assessments 
almost that amount in addition to the automatic increase. 

While we have accomplished something during the year, you 
will see that there is an abundance of work for the near future. 



IN WEST VIRGINIA 
By Dr. Waitman Barbe, West Virginia University. 

I have the honor of reporting for West Virginia, our State 
Superintendent being unable to be present. 

Some of the reports to which I have sometimes listened, not 
here but elsewhere, have seemed to me to have been written in 
"the light that never was, on sea or land;" but no such light 
will be permitted to cast its glamour over the present summary. 
I suppose that you want the simple facts simply and briefly 
stated. And so, under the two heads of things accomplished 
and things undertaken, I invite your attention to the educational 
progress of the Mountain State during the past year. 

THINGS ACCOMPLISHED 

I. We have put into operation the law making the minimum 
school term six months, and more than doubling the salaries of 
country superintendents. The minimum salary is $35 per 
month. As a matter of fact, school terms range from six to 
nine months in the country schools, teachers receive from $35 
to $60 a month, and county superintendents from $500 to $1,200 
a year. In the wealthier counties the teachers holding first 
grade certificates receive about $50 or $55 a month. Through- 
out the State the increase in teachers' salaries over last year is 
about %\o a month. In some counties the minimum salaries are 
paid, but the average increase is, as I have said, perhaps $10 a 
month over last year. The State school fund is three-quarters 
of a million dollars; the remaining support is from local taxation. 

II. A County Superintendents' Association has been formed, 
which has already done something towards giving its members a 
better conception of the importance, responsibility and oppor- 
tunity of their position. 

III. District supervision, already tried with great success in 
one district in Marion County, has been adopted in two other 
districts. This sounds like a small thing, but it is one of the 
most important things done in the State this year. We are all 
agreed that the only salvation of the country schools is expert 
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professional supervision, and this we are introducing among the 
country schools of one county, and it is being favorably consid- 
ered in other counties. 

IV. About 50,000 volumes have been added to the libraries 
of the country schools. Already we had approximately 125,000 
volumes in these schools, making the present number of volumes 
175,000, not counting the libraries in the large towns and cities. 

V. About a dozen district or country high schools have been 
established and twice as many others have lengthened their 
courses and raised the standard of their work. One country 
high school will open its doors next September, and its princi- 
pal's salary has been fixed at $1,500. 

VI. The city of Wheeling has introduced manual training 
and domestic science as a regular and required part of the work 
in the seventh and eighth grades. About four hundred and 
seventy-five children are now taking these studies. The seventh 
grade girls take cooking and the eighth grade girls take both 
cooking and sewing. In manual training, the boys of both 
grades take mechanical drawing and shopwork in wood. It is 
gratifying to be able to report that no special difficulty was en- 
countered in introducing this new feature, and it now meets with 
hearty approval throughout the city. Wheeling has also voted 
to build a new $200,000 high school building, and provision for 
industrial training will be made in the new building. 

VII. The work of the Catholic Church, directed by Rt. Rev. 
P. J. Donahue, Bishop of Wheeling, in establishing an industrial 
school in Ohio County must be mentioned. Farm work is 
offered as well as shop work, and the institution promises to be 
a blessing to a multitude of boys. A building costing $50,000 
has been erected and a large farm purchased. The Church has 
large plans for the future. 

VIII. The city of Parkersburg, and a number of smaller 
places, including a few country districts, have introduced free 
text-books for all the pupils in all the grades. This may be 
taken as a forecast of what is coming soon throughout the entire 
State. 

IX. A separate department of Mining Engineering has been 
established and put in operation in the College of Engineering 
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at the State University, and the College of Agriculture has in- 
troduced the agricultural extension feature, with extension cen- 
tres in various parts of the State, where a member of the faculty 
goes and gives regular instruction in the fundamentals of agri- 
culture from two to four weeks at each centre. Of course the 
faculties have been increased to do this new work. A special 
agriculture extension expert has been employed to devote all of 
his time to carrying instruction in agriculture to the people. 
The University enrollment reached 1,200 last year. 

X. The Normal School Regents have adopted and are now 
putting into effect a plan to extend and professionalize the work 
of two of the normal schools — those at Fairmont and Hunting- 
ton — hoping to make them equal to normal schools of the high- 
est standing. 

XI. Through the influence of the West Virginia School Im- 
provement League, hundreds of school houses and school yards 
have been made more attractive and a very large number of trees 
have been planted in school grounds throughout the State. 

XII. Our compulsory attendance law has been enforced more 
generally and more effectively than ever before. 

THINGS UNDERTAKEN 

I. By means of educational campaigns conducted generally 
by the State Superintendent and in a few instances by county 
superintendents, an effort has been made to promote our educa- 
tional welfare. Definite emphasis has been placed upon the 
necessity of establishing high schools, paying better salaries, 
bettering the physical condition of the schools, extending the 
school term, and awakening a spirit of cooperation on the part of 
the public and school people. As an illustration of this educa- 
tional campaigning the writer spent ten days in November as- 
sisting the Superintendent of Kanawha County in a series of re- 
vival meetings. Ten night meetings were held and as many 
school visits were made. At the public meetings the average 
attendance was about two hundred and fifty persons, represent- 
ing the best elements of that county. Some of these meetings 
were held in the purely rural sections, several miles from rail- 
road or town. The State Superintendent and his Chief Clerk 
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and the Charleston City Superintendent and his High School 
Principal lent a hand at some of the meetings. Similar cam- 
paigns have been arranged for in other counties. 

II. The leading school men of the State during the past year 
have been advocating, at every opportunity, more high schools ; 
a State Board of Education to unify the public school work of 
the State; some modification of our system of certification of 
teachers ; a more effective compulsory attendance law ; making 
the county instead of the magisterial district the unit of taxa- 
tion for school purposes and providing for a county board of 
education instead of many district boards — there is some differ- 
ence of opinion, however, as to whether this county unit should 
include the present independent school districts; a better sys- 
tem of conducting teachers' institutes; and district supervision, 
professional supervision, for country schools. 

Bills embodying these ideas have been presented to the Legis- 
lature — and will be presented again. What we have tried to do 
is, I believe, more important than the things we have done. 

III. And above all, largely through the remarkably searching 
and scholarly work of the Department of Education at the State 
University, and its Summer School, we are beginning to get 
hold of the fundamental problems and principles of education 
itself; we are beginning at least to catch a glimpse of 

The hills where our [educational] life rose, 
And the sea where it goes. 



IN KENTUCKY 

By Hon. J. G. Crabbe, State Superintendent of 
Public Instruction. 

I. It was my privilege and'pleasure to recommend to the last 
General Assembly the establishment of normal schools for the 
better training of Kentucky teachers. After the recommenda- 
tion had been submitted and the proper bill introduced, I did 
what I could for its passage. It became a law, and two normal 
schools were established. One of these was located at Rich- 
mond, and is known as the Eastern Kentucky Normal, and the 
other at Bowling Green, and known as the Western Kentucky 
Normal. 

The citizens of Richmond donated to the State the building 
and grounds of the old Central University, valued at #150,000, 
while the citizens of Bowling Green gave a building and grounds 
worth #125,000. For the maintenance of these schools the sum 
of #40,000 was appropriated. 

Prof. H. H. Cherry was made President of the Western Ken- 
tucky Normal and Prof. R. N. Roark of the Eastern Kentucky 
Normal. The school at Richmond opened on January 15, 1907, 
under most encouraging conditions. It has a strong faculty, 
and since its establishment, several hundred students have ma- 
triculated. The Bowling Green school opened on January 23, 
1907, and its success surpassed expectation. 

II. A decided step in advance has been the lengthening of the 
school term from five months to six. 

III. The last Congress made an appropriation to the Ken- 
tucky State College, at Lexington, equal to an endowment of 
#500,000. This will greatly aid the work of this splendid insti- 
tution. 

IV. A number of high schools and academies have been 
established in the mountains, partly by local taxation and partly 
by benevolent donations. These are doing a great work for the 
boys and girls of this section of our Commonwealth. In many 
of these schools the students are not only given adequate book 
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knowledge, but are given the benefit of industrial training as 
well. 

V. Many new schools have been erected in various counties 
of the Commonwealth within the last two years, and a sentiment 
for better educational conditions has grown apace. 

VI. The standard of the teachers has been greatly raised by 
requiring more rigid examinations, and more vigilantly guard- 
ing examination questions from the peddler. 

V. But what seems to argue most for Kentucky's educa- 
tional progress, is the public sentiment that is everywhere in the 
Commonwealth demanding better conditions. The colleges and 
higher institutions of learning throughout Kentucky have be- 
come zealous advocates of improved rural school conditions. 
Men and women in every walk and condition of life are clamor- 
ing for better schools in rural Kentucky. Business men, who 
heretofore have failed to connect material progress with educa- 
tional progress, have now opened their eyes to the fact that these 
two go hand in hand, and so are urging with much enthusiasm 
broader and more liberal education for all the children in Ken- 
tucky. This aroused public sentiment bodes well for our educa- 
tional progress; for the schools of any Commonwealth can be 
made as good as the people want them. Public interest is the 
life of the public schools. This public interest is crystallizing 
in what is known as school leagues. These have been formed 
in many counties. 



IN MISSISSIPPI 

By Hon. J. N. Powers, State Superintendent 
of Education. 

It affords me pleasure to make the following report of educa- 
tional progress of Mississippi during the last year, and the 
changes made by the last Legislature looking to the better op- 
portunity of the development of the schools of the State. 

CHANGES IN SCHOOL LAW 

1. The last Legislature considered a great many changes in 
the school law, all looking to the betterment of the schools. The 
entire school law was carefully revised and when in the practical 
operation of the schools it was seen that changes would be for 
the interest of the schools, amendments were made. The law 
generally was thus perfected and improved. Among the im- 
portant changes that were made are the following: 

i. Permitting rural districts to levy a tax. Under the old 
law the two units of taxation were the county and the town of 
three hundred or more inhabitants. For the common schools, 
county taxation is undoubtedly better than district taxation, but 
for rural centres where conditions are favorable for high schools 
in addition to the common schools, the district plan is decidedly 
better. Under the new law, any town or organized territory 
may, on the majority petition of the qualified electors, be de- 
clared by the county school board a separate school district with 
the power of levying taxes for schools. The taxes are levied by 
the county board of supervisors on a majority petition of the 
taxpayers. 

2. To provide for the levying of county tax for schools by a 
vote of the qualified electors of the county. Under the old sys- 
tem this power was vested in the board of supervisors of the 
county. This board consists of five members, and sometimes 
when the people would by a large majority petition for the tax, 
the board would refuse to levy it. Under the new law, when two 
hundred qualified electors petition for a certain school levy, the 
board of supervisors shall submit the same to an election, and if 
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a majority of those voting at the election vote for the tax, the 
board is required to levy it, and continue to levy it year after 
year until another election orders something else. This places 
the levying of school taxes with the people, and as the people of 
Mississippi are for schools, it will not be long before the levying 
of school taxes by the counties will be required by law. 

3. Superintendents' salaries: Probably the most important 
step taken by the last Legislature for better schools was the 
increasing of the maximum salaries of county superintendents 
from $800 to $1,800. This means not only better superinten- 
dents, but the giving of exclusive time to the work of supervi- 
sion by the county superintendents. What the State needs for 
better schools is local leadership. In the past, county superin- 
tendents could not be leaders in educational movements, for 
their time and energy had to be given to other occupations be- 
cause the salary of a superintendent was just sufficient to sustain 
him. The average salary of county superintendents is now 
$1,128.90 per annum. 

APPROPRIATIONS 

II. The State appropriation for common schools was not in- 
creased by the last Legislature. The State finances would not 
permit an increase, and the educational leaders of the State, be- 
lieved that the State appropriation was sufficient, and that the 
school fund should be further increased by local taxation. Over 
$1,700,000 annually goes out of the treasury of the State of 
Mississippi for common school education. In addition to in- 
creased support funds, new buildings were provided for at the 
State University, Agricultural and Mechanical College, Indus- 
trial Institute and College (girls), and for the Alcorn Argicul- 
tural and Mechanical College (negroes). These State colleges 
have for the last eight years had unprecedented development. 
No Legislature in that time has failed to provide additional 
equipment for their growth and development. This year over 
2,700 students are enrolled in these schools. 

The wonderful development of these institutions, beyond ques- 
tion, has been largely brought about by the general educational 
agitation. During this period forty-five counties have adopted 
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the policy of local taxation, and the number of separate districts 
has increased from sixty-six to one hundred and twenty-four. 
The State helps high schools only indirectly. Separate districts 
receive their pro rata of the State distribution, a part of which 
is applied to the maintenance of high schools. 

SCHOOL HOUSES BUILT 

III. The total number of school houses built during the last 
scholastic year was three hundred and thirty-seven for the com- 
mon school districts, and about thirty for the separate districts. 
Those built by the separate districts in each case were substan- 
tial brick edifices, and cost from $10,000 to $40,000 each. The 
frame buildings in the county cost on an average about $400 
each. 

IV. I regret to report that while consolidation has been ef- 
fected in some counties, that a number of new small districts 
have been established, which makes the number for the State 
practically the same as last year. Thirty districts have been 
consolidated, in each instance from two to four schools being 
obliterated. 

STATE COURSE OF STUDY 

V. A complete graded course of study has been adopted for 
the schools of the State. A committee of the State's represen- 
tative teachers made this contribution to the schools of the 
State. The course as outlined by the committee has been 
adopted by the State Teachers' Association and will be adopted 
by the State Board of Education as soon as the amended copy is 
received. 



IN MISSOURI 

By Hon. Howard A. Gass, State Superintendent of 
Public Instruction. 

There are many evidences of educational progress in Mis- 
souri. The people are more liberal in their support of schools, 
public, private, parish and parochial. The attendance is larger, 
more regular and more loyal. The last Legislature was more 
generous in appropriations for educational purposes than in pre- 
vious years. The appropriation for the support of the State 
Superintendent's office was $6,000 per year more than formerly, 
thus enabling the Superintendent to have two additional men, 
each at a salary of $1,800 per year and traveling expenses, one 
to inspect and classify high schools, the other to inspect the ru- 
ral schools for the purpose of articulating them with the high 
schools. With his office force thus augmented the State Super- 
intendent during the first year of his administration has been 
able to visit one hundred and twelve of the one hundred and four- 
teen counties of the State, inspect a large number of high and 
rural schools, attend one hundred and ten county associations 
and six district associations, traveling more than 25,000 miles. 
On every hand greater interest and enthusiasm has been ob- 
served. 

The State University secured an appropriation from the 
Legislature for the biennial period of $800,000 for support and 
maintenance and for building and improvement — the largest ap- 
propriation ever made for this institution. The enrollment was 
also the largest in its history, being 2,292. Of this number 
1,660 were men and 632 women. The character of the student- 
body is most gratifying. They are mature, capable, loyal, ear- 
nest and industrious. The conditions in the University were 
never so good as at present, the prospects were never so bright. 
The time is near when the enrollment will reach 3,000. 

The six normal schools (including one for colored teach- 
ers) are flourishing. The General Assembly at its last session 
was most liberal to these institutions — the combined appropri- 
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ation for new buildings, improvements, salaries, etc., for the bi- 
ennial period being $1,162,005. 

The combined enrollment was 5,204. There were 268 full- 
course graduates and 497 half-course or two-year graduates. In 
addition, the Teachers' College, a department of the University, 
had fifty-four full-course graduates and eighteen half-course 
graduates — a grand total of 837. 

By, statute, Missouri has established seven approved sum- 
mer schools and has authorized the State Board of Education to 
approve such others as will comply with the rules laid down by 
said board. All told, there were in 1907 twelve summer schools 
in the State with a combined enrollment of about 3,600. These 
schools are a great source of inspiration and uplift as well as a 
direct means of educational improvement of the greatest value to 
every one who is fortunate enough to come under their in- 
fluence. By means of them hundreds of young men and women 
have the opportunity each year to come in contact for a few 
weeks or months with expert teachers, and thus get not only a 
better understanding of subject matter and of methods, but a 
larger view of the possibilities for higher and better service. 
Experienced teachers come for a refreshing and return to their 
work vastly improved in knowledge of subjects and methods of 
presentation. The past year has shown marked improvement in 
our summer schools. They are growing in efficiency, in popu- 
larity and in numbers, and will continue to extend their influ- 
ence for good. 

V. There are 333 schools in Missouri doing from two to four 
years of good high school work. A comparison of the years 
1906 and 1907 shows the following increases : twelve high schools ; 
seventy high schoolteachers; 190 high school pupils; 252 non- 
resident pupils; 240 graduates; $14,241 for equipment for teach- 
ing science, $966 for supplementary and reference books — A 
very good showing for the year. There are about forty other 
schools that can be added to the list within the next year or two. 
The enrollment in the high schools for the past year was about 
30,000. 

Progress is shown in the increase in salaries of teachers. 
In 1906 the average annual salary was $359.08; in 1907 it was 
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$381.28, an increase in one year of $25.20. The total amount 
spent during the year for teachers' wages, incidental expenses 
and building purposes was $11,712,751.42, an increase in one 
year of $769,356.93. 

There were 243 school houses built at a cost of $2,363,- 
002.57, while $389,644.27 was spent for repairs. The increase 
in teachers' salaries alone was $444,659.31. More than $200,000 
more was spent for bulidings than in the preceding year, while 
about $50,000 more was expended for repairs. 

The permanent public school funds of Missouri amount to 
$13,754,150.37, an increase in one year of $428,009.05. The 
interest on this magnificent fund is distributed annually to the 
public school children of the State. The last distribution 
amounted to $187,040. One-third of the ordinary revenue, plus 
the interest on the public school fund, is apportioned in July of 
each year. The net amount apportioned in July, 1907, was 
$1,411,764.12, an increase over the previous year of $51,558.74. 
The amount per capita for 1907 was $1,428; for 1906, $1,368, 
an increase of six cents per capita. 

Our statutes provide for holding county associations of 
three days' duration. These are held on the last three days of 
some week in September, October, November or December of 
each year. These meetings are inspirational and pedagogical, 
are held during the school term and are quite popular with the 
teachers. The meetings are so arranged in the different coun- 
ties as to permit of an address by one or two members of the 
faculty from the University, the Normal School and of some one 
from the State Superintendent's office. These addresses with 
the excellent work of the local teachers, make the associations 
very helpful. The teachers draw full pay wHile attending these 
professional meetings. The attendance last year was 10,412. 
The amount spent for lecturers and incidentals was $4,207.50. 
Only 2,400 teachers were members of the State Teachers Read- 
ing Circle, but 7, 100 were reported as doing professional reading. 

While progress has been made, it is not as great in any line 
as it should be, and is distressingly low in some respects. Our 
rural schools are most in need of help. They are not keeping 
pace with the city and town schools. The reason, in my opin- 
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ion, is not difficult to find. It is because of greater liberality on 
the part of the people in the town schools, thus enabling them to 
have longer terms, pay larger salaries and secure better qualified 
and more successful teachers, and last but not least, to have 
close, intelligent and efficient supervision. Missouri needs ef- 
ficient, state-wide supervision of her rural schools. Until such 
a measure is adopted, we cannot hope to make the progress we 
should. 



IN ARKANSAS 

By Hon. J. J. Doyne, State Superintendent of 
Public Instruction. 

While it is ordinarily difficult to speak conclusively as to the 
progress in educational affairs within short periods in any State, 
I think it will be readily conceded by anyone conversant with 
such matters in our State for the past twelve months that there 
is much in evidence to indicate progress in our schools. 

Considering first of all the legislation enacted, mention may 
be made of the following: 

i. The passage of a bill rendering effective the eighth amend- 
ment to the Constitution, which increased the State levy for 
school purposes from two to three mills on the dollar, and raised 
the limit on local school taxation from five to seven mills. — The 
effect of this law will be to increase the school revenue for the 
present year over a half million dollars, as about fifty per cent 
of the school districts availed themselves of the opportunity to 
vote a seven-mill tax limit. This number will rapidly increase. 

2. The passage of a bill providing for the establishment of 
a State Normal School for white teachers. — Several towns in the 
State sought the location of this institution, as it was thrown 
open to competition. The town of Conway, about thirty miles 
west of Little Rock, was the successful bidder, agreeing to give 
|l5i,753 in cash, eighty acres of ground, and to put in certain 
improvements at an additional cost of $6,000. The contract has 
been let for the first building, costing complete about $50,000, 
and it is the intention of the Board of Trustees to begin the 
school about September 24. Indications are that the teachers of 
the State will be prompt to take advantage of this means of self- 
improvement, and the very large vote by which the measure was 
p ssed in both houses of the Legislature seems to assure liberal 
appropriations for its future maintenance. 

3. The passage of a bill providing for county super intenden- 
cy. — Up to this time the head of school affairs in the county has 
been known as County Examiner, whose main duty it has been 
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to examine and license teachers, and his salary was limited to 
the fees received from applicants to teach, each applicant being 
required to present a certificate from the county treasurer, show- 
ing the payment of two dollars into the county treasury, before 
he was privileged to enter upon the examination. 

While there are some defects in the new law, specially as to 
the provision submitting the election of the Superintendent to 
a popular vote, it is a start in the direction of unifying the 
school work in each county, and placing someone in charge who 
shall devote his full time to the work. 

4. The amending of the law with reference to county insti- 
tutes and renewal of licenses. — As the law now stands, each 
teacher is required to attend an institute, held under the direction 
of the county examiner, in the month of June, and lasting one 
week. Those who attend may have their licenses renewed, pro- 
vided application for renewal is made within ten days of the 
close of the institute. A third-grade license can be renewed 
but once, and a second-grade but twice. In many counties 
these institutes are extended from two to four weeks, the teach- 
ers paying the extra expense, and the reports show that over 
eighty-eight per cent of those actually engaged in teaching were 
in attendance last year. 

5. The passing of a bill providing for the teaching of elemen- 
tary agriculture.— For a long time the thoughts of those inter- 
ested in rural community life have been turned toward plans for 
staying the tide of emigration from country to town, and render- 
ing the farm and the sequestered home sufficiently attractive to 
bring reasonable contentment with their surroundings to the 
young in these places. The fact that eighty per cent of our 
population is rural does not diminish the truth of the no less ap- 
parent fact that they are rural in many instances by compulsion 
and not by choice. If we can, through teachers trained in the 
elements of agriculture, reach the young people, arouse them to 
the possibilities of profit as well as of pleasure on the farm, 
wean them from traditional methods and wed them in due time 
to the application of scientific methods in agronomy, then we 
have done great things towards restoring contentment and pros- 
perity to the yeomanry of our country, whose surroundings are, 
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and ought to be, conducive to the development of the highest 
types of American citizens. 

6. The passage of forty-eight acts creating special school dis- 
tricts, with enlarged territory, and of twenty-one acts authoriz- 
ing special school districts to borrow money for building pur- 
poses. — A great detriment to the progress in school work in our 
State is the multiplicity of small districts, thus reducing the 
district revenues, and as a consequence the length of the school 
term, the number of teachers employed, and the amount of fund 
for salaries and necessary expenses. Sentiment is rapidly tend- 
ing towards a county board of education and consolidation of 
school districts. 

As to conditions pertaining to the work in the schools, it is 
sufficient to note that reports on enumeration, enrollment and 
attendance show a marked increase over previous years. It is 
true that these items must be approximated, as directors — of 
whom we have about 18,000 in this State — fail in some in- 
stances to fill out blanks for statistical information. The length 
of school term was materially extended, being about five days 
in excess of the year previous. More than $500,000 was spent 
in the erection of school buildings, and the total amount spent 
for school purposes was much greater than for any like period. 

Good work has also been done in the organization of the Di- 
rectors in many of the counties. About fifty-five counties have 
thus far been organized in the past five months, and the good 
flowing from their meetings for the discussion of school matters 
and interchange of ideas is already to be noted. In a number of 
towns School Improvement Associations have been formed, 
and are actively at work creating school sentiment, adding to 
the school libraries, and in many ways encouraging vital in- 
terest in school affairs among pupils, teachers and patrons. 

The outlook is promising. Strong efforts will be made to 
securing legislation in favor of county high schools, agricultural 
schools, and consolidation of school districts at the next session 
of our General Assembly. While much remains to be done to 
bring our schools up to that measure of efficiency the friends of 
education would like to see them attain, we have every reason 
to feel encouraged over the advancement already made. 

v-3 



IN MARYLAND 

By Hon. M. B. Stephens, State Superintendent 
of Public Instruction. 

Nothing of an unusual or dynamic character has happened in 
Maryland's public school circles since this Association met a 
year ago. The most remarkable thing, perhaps, has been the 
steady progress in most of the essential elements which make 
up an efficient school system. 

It has been two years since our Legislature was in session, 
and this has afforded ample opportunity to wisely inaugurate 
the new features of the school law passd in 1904, and to consider 
seriously what the State can do further to foster its educational 
interests. At least two of the provisions of the new law have 
had a most salutary effect on the public school situation, viz. : 
(1) A school year of not less than nine months for white schools, 
and (2) a minimum salary of $300 for white teachers. These 
provisions have brought to the scheme of public school work 
those features of uniformity which are necessary to make a State 
school system. At the same time it has exalted the position of 
the teacher not alone in providing a minimum salary, but in 
giving to everyone who has been dismissed by local trustees the 
right of appeal to the county school board. 

All schools considered, both those in Baltimore City and the 
counties, the last school year was nine and one-third months, it 
being slightly shorter than the year preceding. There is prac- 
tically no effort being made to keep the schools open ten months. 
We are now conducting school work under such high pressure, 
I am inclined to the opinion that our average school year of nine 
and one-third months is long enough. 

Measured by Superintendent Maxwell's standard of require- 
ments, our State school system lacks two essential factors, viz. : 
(1) A State university as a climax or an apex to the State school 
system, and (2) a compulsory attendance law. As regards the 
first of these, there seems to be but little sentiment in favor of 
the establishment of a State university. The State appropriates 
$175,000 annually to private academies and colleges, and the col- 
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leges in return give valuable scholarships, which are awarded 
after competitive examinations to boys and girls of exceptional 
merit and ability, preference being given to those whose parents 
are not financially able to send them to college. A compulsory 
school attendance bill was prepared by the State Board of Edu- 
cation two years ago and presented to the General Assembly. 
It was defeated by a narrow margin. The school forces of the 
State were not united in favor of the measure, but I am per- 
suaded there has been a change of heart on the part of some of 
them and the success of the bill is predicted if offered at the ap- 
proaching session. Prejudice against the negro prevented the 
bill two years ago from becoming a law. Baltimore City has 
such a law, and I am persuaded its operation has had a salutary 
effect on the entire educational scheme of our metropolis city. 
Our annual report just published shows an enrollment of 235,000 
pupils, which is twenty per cent of the general population. In 
the absence of a general compulsory educational law for the 
counties, this seems like a creditable showing, and it is at least 
an indirect proof of earnestness on the part of school officials and 
the efficiency of the teachers. There was an increase of 5,000 in 
enrollment for the past year, but a decrease in average atten- 
dance, for which there seems to be no ready explanation. 

The appropriations made by the State for last fiscal year for 
all public school purposes amounted to one and a half million 
dollars, or an average of $6.40 for each enrolled pupil. Total re- 
ceipts for all school purposes exceeded the amount for the pre- 
vious year by more than a third of a million dollars. The State 
tax- at sixteen cents is fixed wholly for public schools. There 
are in the State, exclusive of Baltimore City, thirty-four high 
schools on the accredited list, an increase of three. The salary 
paid the principals at these schools averages $1,000. The State 
Board of Education recently adopted two elective courses for the 
last two years of the high school course, viz. : (1) a business or a 
commercial course and (2) an agricultural course. The General 
Assembly will be asked to provide a high school fund sufficiently 
large to make practicable the inauguration of these electives. 

We are thinking seriously of providing in one accredited high 
school of each county a two years' elective training course for 
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teachers. Our present plan of normal education seems inade- 
quate to supply enough trained teachers. Considering the time 
and expense to procure a normal school diploma and the remu- 
neration such graduates receive when employed to teach, the 
gulf is too wide to expect any large percentage of young ladies 
and gentlemen to thus prepare for teaching. If preparation to 
teach could be made at home, many would avail themselves of a 
pedagogical course in the high school, who would not attend 
some normal school for two or three years. There is a marked 
improvement in the professional spirit of our teachers. Thirty 
per cent of our white teachers are members of the State Teach- 
ers' Reading Circle, an organization now recognized as the most 
potent factor in our State school system for the professional bet- 
terment of teachers. The county institute has grown in impor- 
tance as well as in effective work. Some years ago it was with 
difficulty we could keep teachers together for a week ; now, sev- 
eral counties take two weeks for this work. Maryland had fifty- 
four teachers and county superintendents at the Summer School 
of Columbia University last summer and there is not a promi- 
nent summer school in the East or South where you will not find 
representatives of our corps of teachers. 

Twenty-one of our twenty-three counties have established a 
manual training department in connection with some central 
school. The State makes an appropriation of $1,500 to each 
county where such a centre has been established. A like sum 
is also given to each county establishing an industrial school 
for colored pupils. Seven counties have established such 
schools. 

There has been a noticeable improvement during the past year 
in the work of these manual arts schools. There is more co- 
operation between the principal of the school and the manual 
training instructor to relate manual instruction more closely to 
the work in arithmetic, geography, drawing, geometry, etc. 
We will miss the highest educational value of this content work 
unless this relationship is established. Another agency which 
has claimed great recognition for the teacher and has done its 
part in raising school work in our State to a higher plane is our 
Atlantic Educational Journal, formerly called the Maryland Ed- 
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cational Journal. It is wholly unnecessary to multiply words in 
telling about the beneficial effects of an up-to-date State school 
journal on educational interests of that State. 

A brief summary of the measures our General Assembly will 
likely be asked to enact into law will conclude this report: 

1. The repeal of all appropriations now made to private 
schools for instruction which our high schools are giving and the 
creation of a high school fund. 

2. A compulsory school attendance law devoid of drastic 
features. 

3. The establishment of a teachers' training department in at 
least the larger counties, where teachers for primary and elemen- 
tary grades may be trained. 

4. An appropriation to buy a farm and build a school where 
teachers for our colored schools may be educated and trained 
along agricultural and industrial lines. 

5. A minimum salary for our best elementary teachers of $450. 

6. To make it mandatory on county school boards, in the ap- 
pointment of assistant teachers for first grade pupils, that such 
persons shall have enjoyed pedagogical training. 

Mr. President, the eye of Maryland is looking to the South, 
and we realize that if we are to take position or rank in the 
great cause of popular education, we must fight for it. 



IN VIRGINIA 

By Hon. J. D. Eggleston, State Superintendent of 
Public Instruction. 

In a recent report to the Legislature of Virginia, I wrote as 
follows : 

"Certain tables giving the school population, enrolment, aver- 
age attendance, etc., from the inauguration of the public school 
system, which have been published from year to year, have been 
completed and revised to' date. These tables disclose a gradual 
enlargement of public school interests in all respects except in 
the two which are of most importance; namely, length of term 
and teachers' salaries. If, therefore, our demands for money 
seem to be making colossal strides, we must remember that it 
will take three-league boots to put Virginia among the leading 
States, so far as salaries and length of term are concerned, in 
any reasonable length of time. The Legislature of 1906 appreci- 
ated this fact keenly and bravely "took occasion by the hand;" 
indications that the Legislature of 1908 will continue the policy 
of its predecessor are by no means wanting and the spirit of our 
lawmakers in this respect is most encouraging to the friends of 
public education. 

,f The first three tables in this report are financial. Compared 
with the year 1904-1905, they show the following facts: 

Receipts for 1906- 1907 as follows: State school and capitation 
tax, $942,110.76; cash appropriation by General Assembly, 
$400,000.00; State high school appropriation, $50,000.00; State 
appropriation for school libraries, $3,750.00; interest on Literary 
Fund, $60,127.18; State appropriation for salary and expenses of 
Superintendent of Public Instruction, $3,300.00; county funds, 
$484,160.73; district funds in counties, $498,275.31; other local 
funds in counties, $282,827.16; city funds, $748497.27. Total, 
$3473,048.41. 

Expenditures for 1907- 1907: Salary and expenses, Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction, $3,300.00; salaries, State Board of 
Examiners, $7,700.00; expenses, State Board of Examiners, 
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$5,209.28; salaries, Department of Public Instruction, $6,077.50; 
summer schools, $5,158.63; Indian school, $251.25; Jamestown 
Exposition, $5,264.77; expenses, Department of Public Instruc- 
tion — postage and expressage, $815.33; printing and binding, 
$2,404.16; furniture and fixtures, $234.33; stationery and inciden- 
tals, $1,134.73. Salaries of division superintendents, $61402.48; 
local supplement to salaries of city superintendents, $12,740.28; 
salaries of teachers, $2,149,684.71 ; real estate and buildings, 
$507,769.24; repairs, $80,905.41; furniture, $52421.91; libraries, 
$3,523.35; maps, globes and charts, $6,291.81; blackboards and 
other apparatus, $8458.31; rent, $20,422.82; fuel and lights, 
$82,300.86; district clerks, $24,652.66; treasurers' commissions, 
$63,909.69; expenses, trustee electoral boards and county school 
boards, $11,741.32; other contingent expenses, $184,311.31. Total, 
$3,308,086.14. 

"The most significant part of these tables is the gratifying in- 
crease in school revenue, amounting during the past year to no 
less than $896,305.62. The counties, cities and private citizens 
have met the extra appropriation of $250,000 made by the Legis- 
lature of 1906 with extra local contributions that amount to nearly 
$650,000. It is true that $75,609 was borrowed from the literary 
fund during the year and $123,780.10 was raised by bond issues, 
but less than $150,000 of these amounts is included in the above 
tables because part of the money did not pass through the treas- 
urer's hands. 

I regret that sufficiently complete data is not at hand to enable 
me to say exactly how much money was contributed by private 
persons to swell the totals given above. The sum is not small 
by any means and has served as an inspiration to school officials 
as well as a potent object-lesson of how anxious the parents of 
Virginia are to give good schools to their children, this spirit 
showing itself most strikingly in those communities where con- 
solidated schools with high school departments were the goals of 
determined men and women. 

"The session 1906-1907 might be called a building year. While 
the number of new houses (236) was five less than the year be- 
fore, the total cost was nearly three times as much, being $507,- 
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769.04. The figures indicate very clearly the superior type of 
building and the better arrangements for heating, lighting and 
ventilation which have made the year the real beginning of a 
new era in school architecture. In addition to the new structures, 
fifty-seven houses were enlarged at a cost of $61,390.83, and 108 
houses were in course of construction on August 1, 1907, whose 
total cost was estimated at $335,082. 

"It will be observed that we have passed directly from Table 
2 to Table 6. This table indicates, let us hope, that the number 
of schoolhouses is yielding at last to the effects of consolidation ; 
since 162 schools were reported as being formed by the consolida- 
tion of smaller schools, and the total number of houses was 
diminished by 148. The tables on schoolhouses show the follow 
ing facts: 

Schoolhouses in 1906-1907 — Whole number, 7,172; number 
built during year, 236 ; number enlarged during year, 57 ; number 
with grounds enclosed, 901 ; number with good furniture, 4,557; 
number with patent desks, 3,295 ; number of rooms in all, 9,951 ; 
number having half-acre or less, 1,707; number having more than 
half and less than one acre, 1,762; number having from one to 
two acres, 3,252 ; number having two acres or more, 452 ; number 
with outhouses, 3,821 ; number having modern systems of ventila- 
tion, 168 ; number that are painted, 2,937 > number in good repair, 
5,719; number improved during year by assistance of parents and 
pupils, 1,083; amount borrowed from literary fund, $75,609.00; 
amount realized from bond issues, $123,780.10. Total value of 
school property, $5,718,170.62. 

"It is worthy of serious attention that more than 1,600 country 
school lots are only one-half acre or less in size and it is equally 
a matter of the gravest concern that only 168 schoolhouses have 
modern provisions for ventilation. 

"We pass now from the schoolhouse to the teacher. The table 
which follows is a new one and very few comparisons can be 
made with previous years. 

"Teachers and course of instruction in 1906- 1907 as follows — 
Total number, 9,468; white males, 1422; white females, 5,826; 
colored males, 566; colored females, 1,654. 
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Certificates — White teachers: Collegiate, 322; professional or 
life diploma, 495; special, 94; first grade, 3492; second grade, 
1,888; third grade, 316; emergency, 616. 

Certificates — Colored teachers: Collegiate, 56; professional or 
life diplomas, 127; special, 48; first grade, 871; second grade, 
675; third grade, 145; emergency, 319; number who are grad- 
uates of William and Mary College (State Male Normal School), 
54; number who are graduates of State Female Normal School, 
358; number who are graduates of Virginia Normal and In- 
dustrial Institute (colored), 351 ; number who are subscribers to 
a school journal, 3,493 ; number who are members of any teachers' 
association, 4,001 ; average yearly salary of all teachers, $226.94. 
The figures indicate that the average yearly salary of white 
teachers of all grades is $243, and that of colored teachers, 
$176.00. 

"It must be apparent to all that one of our weakest points is 
the matter of teachers' salaries. I sometimes think that the real 
problem in Virginia is one of 'ways and means.' Many of the 
States have met this condition courageously, practically and suc- 
cessfully with minimum salary laws. Our sister State, Maryland, 
has for its higher grades of teachers a minimum salary law of 
$300. Such a law in Virginia would require a salary item of 
something like $2,600,000. One of the least pleasant duties that 
falls to my lot is the constant call upon the Legislature and the 
boards of supervisors for appropriations that shall be distinctly 
higher; yet I am supported by a full realization of the fact that 
no one who knows the real conditions can pause in such a 
course without loss of self-respect. 

"The emergency certificates and the low rate of wage show that 
the inexorable law of supply and demand bears against us like 
an adverse current ; and the only remedy is a stronger financial 
arm. We dare not alter our course or lower our standard. As 
long as there is need of emergency, let us call them by no other 
name nor adopt any system that will replace them with the former 
second grade certificates held by the great majority of the present 
holders of emergency certificates. The name may be disagreeable 
alike to holders and trustees, but it at least carries its own meaning. 
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"Leaving the teachers, we shall direct our attention to the pupils 
and consider the following summaries, remembering that our 
school age is from seven to twenty and our school population 
366,389 white and 214,229 colored children. 

Enrolment and attendance of children in 1906- 1907 — Enrol- 
ment, white, 257,654; enrolment, colored, 111,677; total enrol- 
ment, 369,331; average attendance, white, 158,891; average at- 
tendance, colored, 63,676; total average attendance, 222,567. 

Enrolment by ages — White — 7-9, 73,095; 10-14, 120,725 ,-15-17, 
51,828; 18-20, 10,743. 

Enrolment by ages— Colored— 7-9, 32,839; 10-14, 53,987, 15,- 
17,21,263; 18-20,3,380. 

"After rejoicing in the large increase of attendance which 
marked the record for 1905- 1906, I must confess that I observed 
with no little regret that the increase was not maintained in 1906- 
1907. I was struck with the fact that the decrease in enrolment 
and attendance was very large in about half a dozen of the coun- 
ties, aggregating as much as 2,600 white children in two counties 
alone. Inquiries were addressed to all of the divisions in which 
the enrolment and average attendance were less in 1906-7 than in 
1905-6. The replies were quite unanimous in ascribing the fall- 
ing off to the great prevalence of contagious diseases in 1906-7, 
and to the scarcity of labor. 

"There seems to be a steady migration of colored people to 
other States. This accounts directly for the smaller attendance 
in colored schools and indirectly for the same condition in white 
schools. The great loss of attendance occurred in those counties 
where large contracts for railroad building were let. Besides, all 
of the superintendents agree that the weather conditions during 
the session 1905-6 were ideal and that no recent year had seen a 
greater prevalence of whooping cough, measles, etc., than the 
session 1906-7. In one or two divisions the difficulty of procur- 
ing teachers was given as the principal cause of the diminished 
enrolment and attendance. Prospects for the present session 
are generally reported as being altogether encouraging. 

"No educational movement in recent years has accomplished 
greater results than the high school development which has fol- 
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lowed the enactment of the high school statute of 1906. During 
the session 1906-1907, one hundred and forty-nine new high 
schools were established. These schools were more widely dis- 
tributed and have accomplished greater results than even the most 
sanguine friends of the high school movement dared hope. The 
$50,000 appropriation by the Legislature has been supplemented 
by several times as much from local taxes and private donations. 
No one cause has contributed more largely to the establishment of 
consolidated schools and the erection of creditable school-houses 
than the high school act. It has put new vigor into the system 
from bottom to top. Here again we may make comparisons by 
means of a table : 

High schools and high school branches in 1906-1907 — Pupils 
studying higher branches : White, 12,974; colored, 910. Number 
of high schools : First grade, 54 ; second grade, 79 ; third grade, 
85; total, 218. Enrolment: First grade, 4,940; second grade, 
2,326; third grade, 1,930; total, 9,196. 

"These comparisons, however, are of little use except to point 
out the results of the high school act. No standard of require- 
ments or uniformity of system obtained prior to last year. 

The next table gives statistics of work of superintendents: 

Official work of division superintendents in 1906- 1907 — Days 
officially employed: In visiting schools, 6,091; in other school 
work, 15,266; total, 21,357. School board meetings attended, 
1,914; visits to schools, 24,204; schools not visited, 1,932; schools 
visited only once, 4,272; visits by trustees, 9,559; number of 
teachers' meetings attended by superintendent, 462; number of 
educational meetings attended by same, 219. 

"In the important item of 'number of visits to schools,' the 
superintendents show an advance of over forty per cent., yet we 
cannot too greatly deplore the fact that nearly two thousand 
schools had no direct supervision at all last year. In no other 
respect do I more earnestly crave the consideration, sympathy and 
counsel of the Legislature than in the all-important matter of 
reaching a wise solution of the problem of school supervision. 

"The general information contained in the following table will 
be interesting to many : 
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"Miscellaneous statistics, 1906-1907 — Number of local white 
teachers' meetings, 492; number of local colored teachers' meet* 
ings, 198, number of local educational (citizens') meetings. 324; 
number of schools formed by consolidation, 162; number of 
transportation wagons, 33; cost of transportation wagons, $6,- 
953.67; number of local teachers' associations, 146; number of 
local citizens' associations, 238; number of schools that observed 
Patrons' Day, 2459; number of schools that observed Arbor 
Day, 674; number of schools having libraries, 2,084; number of 
volumes in same, 63,864 ; number of schools in which is taught : 
manual training, 932; music, 976; elementary agriculture, 808. 
Number of schools in which is taught : drawing, 2,602 ; modeling, 
365 ; domestic science, 73. Number of kindergartens, 12. Visits 
by examiners, 316. 

"The appropriations of public funds to institutions of higher 
learning have been as follows: 

Appropriations to institutions of higher learning in 1906- 1907 — 
University of Virginia, $75,000.00; same for buildings, $40,000.00. 
Virginia Military Institute, $35,000.00; same for buildings, $15,- 
000.00. Virginia Polytechnic Institute, $61,750.00; same for 
buildings, $35,000.00. William and Mary College, $35,000.00; 
same for buildings, $10,500.00 State Female Normal School, 
$40,000.00; same for buildings, $20,000.00. Medical College of 
Virginia, $5,000.00; Virginia School for Deaf And Blind, $46,- 
500.00; Virginia Normal and Industrial Institute (colored), 
$15,000.00. Total, $433>750-oo-" 

HIGH SCHOOLS, AGRICULTURAL EDUCATION AND DOMESTIC 
ECONOMY. 

In many sections of the State a decided stimulus has been felt 
in the primary school work. I believe that the high school act 
has been as much responsible for this as any other one thing. So 
far from justifying the criticism that it would interfere with pri- 
mary schools, it has strengthened them throughout the State 
where they have come under the influence of this higher grade of 
work. The high school is the ideal toward which the children 
in the primary and grammar grades look; it is the people's col- 
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lege, and should be encouraged. The primary school work and 
the high school work are co-operative, not conflictive. 

What has been done in the inauguration of a State system of 
high schools since the General Assembly of 1906 adjourned, is 
almost too well known to require comment. Allusion has al- 
ready been made to the remarkable record made by the people of 
Virginia in utilizing the $50,000 annual appropriation granted by 
that Assembly and nothing need be added on this point. 

I recommend that the General Assembly enlarge this appro- 
priation and add to the present act a feature permitting the State 
Board of Education, under proper restrictions, to establish, in 
not exceeding six of the public high schools, agricultural educa- 
tion, manual training, and domestic economy. These subjects 
should be introduced in only a few schools at the start, in order 
that the work may be carefully supervised and nurtured. When 
they have once taken root in our educational soil, and have dem- 
onstrated their great possibilities for usefulness, it will need no 
argument to convince the people of the benefits to accrue from a 
rapid introduction of these subjects in every county in the State. 

It would prove stimulating to the pupils of the schools if the 
annual fairs held in this State should offer prizes to the boys 
for the best corn and other farm products, and to the girls for 
the best bread and the best needle work, under such rules and 
regulations as the managers might see fit to make. This plan has 
been tried in Georgia, in Illinois, and in North Dakota with 
gratifying results. 

ELEMENTARY BUSINESS TRAINING. 

In several of the city and town high schools there has been a 
demand for an elementary business course in connection with the 
regular course of study. I believe it will be wise to foster this 
branch of education in such schools. 

WILLIAMS BUILDING ACT. 

The Williams Building Act, passed by the Assembly of 1906, 
provided for loans of money from the literary fund for the pur- 
pose of building rural schools, and has proven of inestimable 
benefit. I suggest an expansion of the present measure, provid- 
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ing that loans be allowed up to and including $10,000 at a rate 
of interest that would enable the State Board of Education to 
sell some of the bonds of the literary fund and invest the money 
in such loans without a diminution of the present rate of interest, 
and with the principal properly guarded against loss. 

VENTILATION AND LIGHTING OF SCHOOLHOUSES. 

One of the great benefits of the Williams Building Act was that 
it prevented the building of schoolhouses for which loans were 
made, until the plans and specifications and the location of the 
building had been approved by the division superintendent and 
the superintendent of public instruction. This provision should 
extend to all school buildings erected in this State, and the State 
Board of Health should in some way be given authority to pass 
upon such plans in so far as the sanitary conditions are concerned. 

NORMAL SCHOOLS. 

The State of Virginia found itself in need of at least two State 
normal schools, to which will probably be added industrial fea- 
tures, but one normal school," or in fact several State normal 
schools will not supply the demand for trained teachers. Wiscon- 
sin has seven State normal schools, and yet it has been compelled 
to inaugurate a system of county normal training schools. Michi- 
gan and Nebraska have followed the example of Wisconsin. The 
schools are located in various parts of these States, where good 
high schools exist and where suitable boarding places can be 
provided for students. Those who have finished the high schools 
or have finished at least the tenth grade of work (which is about 
the third year of our high school), and wish to teach, go to these 
training schools and take one year in school management, school 
hygiene, English, mathematics, history, civics, manual training, 
music, and other branches, with a thorough review of common 
school subjects. If the students are successful in passing exam- 
inations at the end of the year, they are given a training school 
certificate. They are in great demand as teachers. 

It seemed to me entirely practicable to establish similar schools 
in Virginia in connection with some of our best schools, and in 
response to suggestions that I was permitted to make, the Legisla- 
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ture of 1908 determined to establish ten of these county normal 
training schools. I regard this as one of the most practical and 
promising movements ever undertaken in this State, and I see 
in it a source of supply of rural school teachers more prolific 
and excellent than any we have yet known. 

CONSOLIDATION AND TRANSPORTATION. 

The practicability of consolidation and transportation is no 
longer a matter of doubt in this State. The fact that over sixty 
wagons are used in nearly two dozen counties, and with excellent 
success, proves that this method of getting children into graded 
schools is entirely feasible. I call special attention to the facts 
in regard to the increase of enrolment and the better attendance 
where consolidation and transportation have been substituted for 
the former methods. Of course, the condition of most of our 
roads precludes the universal adoption of this method of getting 
children to school. Nevertheless, at least one thousand communi- 
ties in the State can use this method now, and hundreds more 
will use it if a definite system of State aid enables the local com- 
munities to macadamize and otherwise improve the highways. 
Good roads and good schools should go together. But the school 
people are creating and strengthening sentiment for good roads 
by introducing transportation of children wherever the people 
agree to try it. 

NEW SCHOOL LAWS. 

The most notable laws enacted at the recent session of our 
Legislature were as follows : 

An act providing for teachers' pensions ; an act increasing very 
materially the appropriations to all grades of schools, including 
primary schools, secondary schools, colleges and universities; an 
act providing for compulsory attendance of pupils by a vote of 
the people of any district or county ; an act providing for better 
local supervision in making the minimum salary of county and 
city superintendents not less than $900, except under very special 
circumstances, in which event the State Board of Education may, 
in its discretion, establish a lower minimum salary; an act pro- 
viding for increased local levies for schools ; an act providing for 
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the introduction of agriculture, domestic economy and mechani- 
cal arts in ten high schools in the State; an act providing for 
normal training in ten high schools in the State as mentioned 
above. 

During the past year new professional and reading courses for 
teachers have been promulgated. The State has adopted a uni- 
form standard of requirements for high schools and a course of 
study for primary and grammar schools. 

VIRGINIA JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 

One of the most notable evidences of progress is the establish- 
ment of the "Virginia Journal of Education." Virginia had main- 
tained a school journal for a great many years. This was dis- 
continued in 1905 for local and special reasons which it is not 
necessary to enlarge upon. It was felt throughout the State that 
a State school journal was a necessity, and the demand for it 
caused the State Board of Education, at the suggestion of Gov- 
ernor Claude A. Swanson, to formulate a plan by which its suc- 
cess could be guaranteed for at least one year. The various State 
institutions, including the State Board of Education, agreed under 
this plan that each would guarantee a certain amount, the aggre- 
gate sum being $2,300, to insure the financial success of the new 
venture for one year. 

NOVEMBER CONFERENCE. 

The work of each year is generally summed up, and the balance 
sheet, as it were, published at what has come to be known as the 
"November Conference." 

In November, 1906, a conference of all the educational forces 
of the State was held in the city of Richmond. About 1,600 
delegates were present, representing private and denominational 
institutions; the higher State institutions; the teachers of high 
schools, and of primary and grammar grades; division superin- 
tendents; school trustees; county supervisors; members of city 
boards of education and town councils ; members of citizens' im- 
provement leagues, and others. 

The sessions continued for four days, and it is not too much to 
say that the results attained marked the beginning of a compre- 
hensive plan of systematic and co-operative effort far beyond any- 
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thing that had ever been undertaken in the State. In giving his 
impression of this meeting, one of the most distinguished educa- 
tors of the country has said : 

'The conception was unique, and the plan larger and more far- 
reaching than that of any other similar meeting of which I know. 

"It was the most impressive educational gathering that I have 
ever seen in any Southern State, and in the following directions: 

"1. The size of the meeting, there being in attendance about six- 
teen hundred. 

"2. The different educational elements represented, from the 
district school trustee to the division superintendent and college 
president. 

"3. The splendid spectacle of unity in the conference and the 
unity of principle and methods evidenced in the spirit of the 
meeting. 

"4. The fine instinct for organization, causing each department 
to effect a permanent organization. 

"5. The high character of the citizenship interested. 

"6. The total impression of it all was the revelation of the fact 
that public sentiment in Virginia is made up irrevocably on the 
question of education, extending from the primary school to the 
university, and the possibility of translating that public sentiment 
into a reality." 

Not only were the existing educational organizations — the Co- 
operative Education Association, the State Teachers' Association 
and the Superintendents' Conference — greatly strengthened «nd 
encouraged, but the trustees of the State banded themselves to- 
gether into an organization that has already proved vigorous and 
helpful. 

The November Conference during the past year was held in 
the city of Roanoke and was greater and more fruitful of re- 
sults, if possible, than the one held in 1906. 

A very unusual experience in the educational life of the State 
was the Virginia Educational Exhibit at the Jamestown Exposi- 
tion. This exhibit was carefully installed and elicited many ex- 
pressions of commendation from those who visited the Exposi- 
tion. 

v-4 



IN NORTH CAROLINA 

By Hon. J. Y. Joyner, State Superintendent of 
Public Instruction. 

During the year, 433 new schoolhouses, built in accordance 
with modern plans, and well equipped, have been erected; no 
special tax districts have been established, all of these except one 
in rural districts or villages of less than one thousand inhabi- 
tants. This is an increase over the number of last year, and is, 
according to my best recollection, the largest number of such dis- 
tricts ever established in one year in this State. There are now 
504 local tax districts in this State. There was an increase of 
ninety-two per cent, in the funds raised by local taxation for 
rural schools during the last year covered by my last Biennial 
Report. In other words, the money raised for school purposes by 
local taxation was nearly doubled in one year. There has been 
a noticeable increase in enrolment and in average daily attend- 
ance, an encouraging increase in the salary of teachers and in 
the salary of county superintendents, a marked improvement, I 
think, in county supervision, in teaching, in the general organiza- 
tion of the school forces, and in grading and classifying the rural 
schools. The annual available school fund from general taxa- 
tion has been largely increased ; the value of the public school 
property during the past year was increased more than one-half 
million dollars; the value of the rural school property alone was 
increased more than a quarter million dollars ; about $50,000 was 
contributed by private subscription alone for improving the rural 
school buildings and equipment and lengthening the rural school 
term. An educational campaign has been carried on without 
cessation during the year. Through the aid of the Campaign 
Fund, generously placed at the disposal of the committee, 
speakers have been sent wherever needed, after consultation with 
the county superintendents and school authorities and, generally, 
on their invitation. The committee has sought to send these 
speakers only where something definite could be accomplished in 
the way of consolidation, local taxation, etc. No money has been 
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spent in aimless talk. Our rural libraries are increasing in num- 
ber at the rate of not less than 250 or 300 annually. Our Loan 
Fund is growing in size and popularity and in usefulness. Only 
this morning, loans amounting to $12,674.00 were made for build- 
ing schoolhouses in the rural districts. The fund now amounts 
to $355,000; and if we have no bad luck, it will amount to one- 
half million dollars in the next two or three years. 

From this brief statement of the facts, you will see, there- 
fore, that the old State is moving satisfactorily along all lines 
of educational progress heretofore projected. 

Just a word as to new things afoot in our educational world. 
The General Assembly of 1907 passed an act appropriating $50,- 
Qoo to aid in the establishment of public high schools in rural 
districts and in towns of not more than twelve hundred inhab- 
itants, making available not less than $250, nor more than $500 
*Df the State appropriation to each school established, and limit- 
ing the number of such schools available to any county to four. 
TTie county and the school district are each required to provide 
■for high school instruction an amount equal to that received from 
the State appropriation. These high schools are subject to such 
inspection as may be required by the State Superintendent of 
Public Instruction. The State Superintendent also has authority 
to prescribe the course of study for them. No person can teach 
in one of these high schools who does not hold a high school 
teacher's certificate, issued by the State Board of Examiners, of 
which the State Superintendent is ex officio chairman, upon an 
examination prepared by said board. This board also examines 
and grades all papers of these applicants. You can well under- 
stand the tremendous significance of the establishment of these 
public high schools in the development of the public school sys- 
tem. High school instruction will thus be placed within the reach 
of hundreds and thousands of country boys and girls to whom it 
Was practically an impossibility before. These high schools will 
be organized this fall. Many applications for them are already 
on file in my office. It is already evident that the number will 
"be limited only by the appropriation and the law. I think it is 
also evident that the demand will be so great as to assure an 
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increased appropriation by the next General Assembly. For the 
proper organization, inspection and successful direction of these 
schools, I shall, of course, depend largely upon Mr. N. W. 
Walker, Professor of Secondary Education at the University, 
provided through the kindness of the General Education Board. 
He has already rendered me invaluable assistance in the pre- 
liminary work. I have no fear but that with his assistance these 
high schools will be made successful and effective. 

The General Assembly of 1907 also passed a compulsory at- 
tendance act. It is a sort of local option compulsory attendance 
law. The original bill that I advocated was rendered much less 
effective by numerous amendments, but we can still make a be- 
ginning. It is an opening wedge for compulsory attendance. I 
contemplate securing the adoption of compulsory attendance 
under it in a number of districts in which the conditions are 
favorable, thereby furnishing an object lesson and getting a 
mass of facts with which to prepare public sentiment for the 
adoption of a general compulsory attendance law. I have no 
doubt of the accomplishment of this within the next two years. 
The sentiment . for it is rapidly growing in the State. The dis- 
cussion of it in the last General Assembly was in itself educative 
and remarkable. Five years ago almost any bill with even the 
name of compulsory attendance in it would probably have been 
tabled without discussion. This bill commanded the serious at- 
tention of both houses ; was discussed thoroughly in both houses ; 
came very nearly passing in its original form, and was finally 
passed practically unanimously in its present form. In the future, 
our campaign speakers will, of course, discuss compulsory attend- 
ance and will aid in shaping public sentiment for it. I think you 
will agree with me that any sort of compulsory attendance law 
in North Carolina is a distinct victory for education and indi- 
cates a remarkable and almost revolutionary growth in public 
sentiment on this subject. Give us a little time, and we will 
get it. 

Provision was made by the General Assembly of 1907 for the 
issuance of Five- Year State Teacher's Certificates, with a mini- 
mum salary of $35 per month, and for the issuance of State 
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High School Teacher's Certificates, with a minimum salary of 
$40 per month, the examinations to be prepared, the papers 
graded and the certificates issued by the State Board of Exam- 
iners, elected by the State Board of Education upon the recom- 
mendation of the State Superintendent of Public Instruction, who 
is chairman ex officio of the board. This is, of course, a decided 
step in the direction of elevating the standard of teaching and in- 
creasing the salary of teachers. 

The increase in the appropriations for the higher State educa- 
tional institutions by the General Assembly of 1907 was most in- 
dicative of a healthy growth in public sentiment for education. 
There was an increase of $155,025 in the annual appropria- 
tions for the maintenance, buildings and improvements of the 
University, the State Normal and Industrial College, the A. & 
M. College, and other educational institutions. 

Believing that there had been a sufficient change in public senti- 
ment, in public demand and in the financial condition of the 
State to justify it, I have, with the approval of the Campaign 
Committee, caused action to be brought in Franklin County for 
the purpose of overruling the famous case of Barksdale vs. The 
Commissioners of Sampson County, which has stood for years in 
the way of the enforcement of the mandatory clause of the Con- 
stitution and of the special statute of the General Assembly of 
North Carolina, requiring the commissioners of each county to 
levy a tax sufficient to maintain a four-months 1 school in every 
school district in the county, and making the commissioners in- 
dictable for a misdemeanor in case of their refusal to levy such 
tax. This decision was rendered in 1885. The Supreme Court 
at that time consisted of three members. One of the three, Judge 
Merriman, afterwards Chief Justice of the State, filed at the time 
a very strong dissenting opinion, and the other two members of 
the court were Chief Justice Smith and Judge Ashe, both of 
whom, as you will remember, were of the old aristocratic regime, 
who probably had not been converted to the idea of universal 
education. The court held that the clause of the Constitution and 
the statute requiring the levying of a tax sufficient to maintain a 
four-months' school in each district were in conflict with another 
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clause of the Constitution, limiting the total property tax 
for all State and county purposes to sixty-six and two-thirds 
cents on the hundred dollars valuation of property and the total 
poll tax to $2 on each poll ; and therefore, that this constitutional 
maximum of taxation could not be exceeded except for necessary 
expenses, and that public schools were not a necessary expense. 

Many good lawyers, as you know, have long believed that 
Judge Merriman's dissenting opinion was the law and that the 
decision in the Barksdale case should be overruled. Since this 
decision was rendered, a constitutional amendment has been 
passed, prescribing an educational qualification for suffrage ; there 
has been a wonderful change in public sentiment and in public 
demand for education. The Supreme Court of North Carolina 
has frequently ruled since then that electric lights and sewerage 
were necessary expenses for which the town authorities might 
levy a special tax in excess of the constitutional limit without a 
vote of the people; that jails, court-houses, bridges, etc., were 
necessary expenses for which the county authorities might levy a 
special tax in excess of the constitutional limit of taxation for 
State and county purposes. I cannot help believing that the 
present enlightened court, consisting of five of the best lawyers 
of the State, will overrule the old decision, and hold that in this 
age, in this State, in view of the changed conditions, the changed 
demands of civilization, the increased need for education, the in- 
creased ability of every county to provide it, a public school with 
a good house and equipment, a good teacher paid a decent salary, 
running at least four months, is an absolutely necessary expense 
in every school district in every county in North Carolina, for 
which the county authorities may levy, if necessary, a special tax 
in excess of the constitutional limit of taxation, and that there is 
no necessary conflict between these two clauses of the Constitu- 
tion.* 

I, therefore, instructed all the county boards of education and 
the county superintendents of the State to make an estimate of 
the funds necessary, in addition to all other funds in sight, to 

♦The Court has since rendered a favorable decision, declaring that 
schools are a necessary expense. 
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provide ample school facilities for at least four months, in every 
^district in their respective counties, and to make a demand on the 
<»unty commissioners to levy a special tax sufficient to provide 
these additional funds, in accordance with the Constitution and 
the statutory law of the State. In several counties the commis- 
sioners acceded to this demand and levied the tax. I selected 
Franklin County because of its easy accessibility to Raleigh, and 
(because of other favorable conditions, to make a test case. The 
commissioners levied the special tax, as requested by the county 
board of education. It was necessary to enjoin the collection of 
the tax in order to get the question before the Superior and 
Supreme Courts. We were surprised to find that public senti- 
rnent was so strongly in favor of the levying of the tax that it 
was almost impossible to get any man to sue out an injunc- 
tion, in order to help us to get the settlement of the principle for 
tilic entire State. Of course, I had to agree to bear all the ex- 
l>enses of the suit. I have employed able counsel in the case — 
Hon. Frank S. Spruill, who is attorney of the county commis- 
sioners of Franklin County ; Hon. R. B. White, who is the very 
efficient county superintendent of the county, and represents the 
Board of Education, and Ex-Gov. Charles B. Aycock, who repre- 
sents all the children of the State. We estimate that the expenses 
«Df the suit, including attorneys' fees, will be about $500 or $600, 
^hich, of course, will have to be paid out of our Campaign 
fund. If we succeed in securing the overruling of this case and 
establishing the right of the county commissioners to levy a 
sufficient tax to provide a four-months school and more in every 
district, it will be the greatest educational victory of this quarter 
of a century, and will mean more to the public schools than 
almost anything else that has been accomplished in this State for 
education within our memory. You can well see that the whole 
question of better equipment, better salaries and longer terms is 
involved in this. Any progressive county board of education will 
then have authority to fix the salary of the teacher of every school 
at such sum as may be necessary to command the sort of teacher 
needed, to estimate the sum necessary for providing for each 
school the proper sort of house, grounds and equipment, and 
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make demand upon the commissioners for levying a sufficient tax, 
in addition to all other taxes, to provide all these things; and 
upon such demand, the commissioners will be required to levy 
the tax under the penalty of fine and imprisonment for failing to 
do so. You will agree with me, I think, that this is the most 
important thing afoot, the most important thing that has been 
afoot for public schools of this State during our day. I con- 
fidently expect us to win the case. The first hearing will be be- 
fore Judge Cook in the Superior Court, July 18th. They hope to 
reach a final hearing before the Supreme Court this fall. 

I have already wearied you, I fear, with a much longer report 
than I anticipated. Permit me to say, in conclusion, that the 
educational outlook in North Carolina is, in my opinion, more 
hopeful than ever before. It is our purpose to have another seed- 
sowing campaign this summer as extensive as our Campaign 
Fund will permit. On account of the unusual expense, incident 
to the important suit referred to above, and on account of the 
numerous calls for help in local tax elections in special districts, 
which will be coming in during the entire year, and for which a 
part of the funds must be reserved, I fear that our funds will 
not be sufficient to warrant as extensive a seed-sowing campaign 
this summer as we had contemplated and as we really need. 
This, as you know, is an off year politically — that is, we have no 
political campaign in this State this year. This is always the 
most favorable time for our educational campaign 
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MEETING OF SOCIETY OF PHILOSOPHY AND 
PSYCHOLOGY 

The third annual meeting of the Southern Society for Phil- 
osophy and Psychology was held at the George Washington 
XJniversity, in Washington, D. C, on Wednesday and Thursday, 
^February 26th and 27th, 1908. 

The following papers were read : "Psychic Effects of Anaesthet- 
ics/' Elmer E. Jones; 'The Pictorial Representation of Dis- 
tance," Robert M. Ogden; "An Experimental Study of the 
Efficiency and the Development of Memory in Children," J. W. 
Baird; "Universal Imperatives," J. F. Messenger; "A Comparison 
of Spinoza's 'Ethics' and Spencer's 'First Principles,,' " Edward 
H. Griffin ; "Inspiration from the Point of View of Psychology," 
George L. Raymond; "The Teleological Judgment," Edward E. 
Richardson; "The Aesthetic Experience: Its Nature and Func- 
tion in Epistomology," W. D. Furry. The address of the Presi- 
dent, J. Mark Baldwin, on "The Present Status of Logical 
Theory," was followed by a discussion, led by Mrs. C. Ladd 
Franklin, and Dr. M. Geiger, of the University of Munich, and 
others. 
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The officers elected for 1908 are: J. MacB. Sterrell, George 
Washington University, President; A. Lefevre, University of 
Virginia, Vice-President ; Edward F. Buchner, University of Ala- 
bama, Secretary-Treasurer. J. Mark Baldwin, R. P. Halleck 
and E. J. Swift were elected to fill vacancies in the Council. Thir- 
teen new members were added to the society's membership. 



THE MEMPHIS CONFERENCE FOR EDUCATION IN 

THE SOUTH 

The Eleventh Conference for Education in the South was held 
at Memphis, Tenn., April 22-24, and was one of the best and 
largest attended meetings held for several years. The conference 
opened on Wednesday evening, and addresses of welcome were 
made by the following: General Luke E. Wright, former Em- 
bassador to Japan, who had as his general theme, that perpetuity 
of our government depends largely upon educated citizenship im- 
bued with a love of our American institutions ; that teachers must 
be fully equipped and adequately paid, by Honorable J. H. 
Malone, Mayor of Memphis, who eloquently extended to the con- 
ference the greetings of the city; and by Honorable J. M. Hill, 
Chief Justice of the Supreme Court of Arkansas, who spoke in 
behalf of his State and the Southwest. President Ogden, who 
was next on the program, gave the keynote of the conference. 
In outlining its aims and purposes he said: "The main purpose 
of the conference is to generate a dynamic force that will radiate 
to all the States and communities of the South. The conference 
devotes itself more to spirit than to form — to the creation of a 
public opinion that will make school improvement mandatory 
upon the body politic — to the development of an intelligent pub- 
lic conscience that will maintain the schools upon a continually 
rising and ever-forward movement. Science, money, literature, 
the fine arts, the mechanic arts, the growth of population with all 
the possibilities of thought and action that they create, with their 
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effects upon mental, spiritual and material things, will evolve 
^questions numerous and startling that will confront humanity 
£or solution. Heaven and hell will lie within them, and the an- 
swer will decide which shall be revealed. And who must give 
that answer? The child of today must answer the questions of 
tomorrow." 

On account of being indisposed, Honorable J. H. Hinemon 
could not give his address on "The Progress of Arkansas." On 
Thursday morning the State Superintendents of Education, the 
Honorable J. Y. Joyner, of South Carolina, presiding, held their 
annual meeting, the following subjects having been discussed: 
"Public High Schools," by Honorable J. D. Eggleston, of Vir- 
ginia; "Public School Funds," by Honorable O. B. Martin, of 
South Carolina; and "County Supervision," by Honorable J. B. 
Aswell, of Louisiana. In the afternoons, State meetings were 
held in the Memphis High School building, each room having 
been appropriately decorated for each State by the high school 
students. This was a novel and very attractive feature. 

On Thursday evening Professor P. P. Claxton, of the Uni- 
versity of Tennessee, gave an address on "The Methods of an 
^Educational Campaign;" The Right Reverend T. D. Bratton, 
bishop of Mississippi, on "The Christian South and Negro Edu- 
cation;" and "Popular Education and National Efficiency," by 
the Right Honorable James Bryce, British Ambassador to the 
United States. 

On Friday morning the following ladies reported on the "Work 
of the Women of the South for the Bettering of the Conditions 
of the Rural Schools," namely, Mrs. B. B. Munford, for Vir- 
ginia; Mrs. Chas. D. Mclver, for North Carolina; Mrs. J. D. 
Matlock, for Alabama. These reports were followed by addresses 
on the "Higher Education of Women in the Southern States," by 
Dr. Lillian D. Johnson, of Memphis, and on the "Higher Educa- 
tion of Women," by Dr. Georgie L. White, of Smith College, 
Mass. 

In the afternoon there was a discussion on the subject of 
* 'Compulsory Education," Dr. B. J. Baldwin, of Montgomery, 
Ala., presiding, by Mr. C. H. Poe, of North Carolina; Hon. H. 
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E. Reynolds, of Alabama; Professor W. H. Hand, of the Uni- 
versity of South Carolina; Professor W. Rose. 

The evening's program consisted of the following addresses: 
"The South's Need of Educational Theory," by Professor Heck, 
of the University of Virginia; "Industrial Education," by Presi- 
dent Henry S. Pritchett, of the Carnegie Foundation for the 
Advancement of Teaching ; and "Impressions of the Conference," 
by the Right Reverend T. F. Gailor, Bishop of Tennessee. 

All the sessions of the conference except the several State meet- 
ings were held in the Lyceum Theatre. An informal reception 
was rendered to the members of the conference by a number of 
social and literary organizations on Wednesday evening, at the 
Business Men's Club. 

Mr. Ogden was again re-elected as President of the conference; 
Mr. Edgar Gardner Murphy, Vice-President ; and Dr. B. J. Bald- 
win, Secretary. The most important addresses and articles will 
be published in this magazine. 



BOOK REVIEWS 

How to Look at Pictures. By Robert Clermont Witt, M.A. New 
"Vork and London: G. P. Putnam's Sons. $1.50 net. 

The author of this new and valuable book on the study of art 
"begins his work by drawing an excellent picture of a character 
^vrell known to us all. He says: "Among the most pathetic 
figures in the world must be counted the men and women who 
may be seen in any picture gallery slowly circumambulating the 
"four walls with eyes fixed upon catalogue or guide book, only 
looking up at intervals to insure that they are standing before 
the right picture. All unknowing they falter on, looking at 
famous pictures without seeing them, conscious that some won- 
derful power lies hidden there, but without the charmed word to 
release it. They feel sure that they should be interested: at the 
same time they know they are bored. They do indeed honor the 
names of the great masters upon the picture frames, but it is for 
the most part undiscriminating and unreasonable hero worship. 
They are lost in a strange world." 

It is with the purpose of leading some of these well-meaning 
seekers after light out of the gloom and obscurity in which they 
dwell, that the author has written this very entertaining book 
with the simple and descriptive title, "How to Look at Pic- 
ures." Not that it aims to make of the inexperienced observer 
a competent art critic in the space of the few hours consumed in 
reading this book, for there are no set rules or formulae which 
will make one an expert in the art of seeing pictures; but it is 
rather with the intention of pointing out to the reader some of 
the points of view which naturally occur to the spectator who 
stands before a great picture. And this it does with a great 
deal of success. 

Among the subjects treated are : The Personal Point of View, 
the Influence of Race and Country, Schools of Painting, Land- 
scape, Genre, Drawing, Colour, Light and Shade, Composition, 
Treatment, Methods and Materials, etc. The typographical ap- 
pearance is excellent and the illustrations are many and well 
chosen. 
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A Course in Narrative Writing. By Gertrude Buck, Ph.D., and 
Elizabeth Woodridge Morris, Ph.D. Pp. 200. New York: Henry Holt & 
Co. 80 cents net. 

It is in view of the untrained student's inability to discover 
and develop story material in the earlier stages of its organization 
that considerable stress has been laid in this book on the finding 
of suitable matter and becoming thoroughly acquainted with it, 
the fixing of a point of view from which the story is to be told, 
the marking of terminal points and the choice of essential scenes 
between these points. 

Narrative writing has been treated in this volume primarily 
and almost exclusively from the point of view of structure. 
Since the essential outlines of narrative structure can be most 
easily studied in a form less highly organized and condensed than 
the modern short story, six larger pieces of narrative are used 
for comparative analysis at the outset and for reference through- 
out the course. These narratives, namely, "Robinson Crusoe," 
The "Vicar of Wakefield, ,, "Pride and Prejudice," "The Mill 
on the Floss," Treasurer Island," and "The Rise of Silas Lap- 
ham," have been chosen primarily as representing different but 
always sound and careful methods of work, secondarily for the 
probable familiarity of most students in the college or the second- 
ary school with all except perhaps the last named. 



School Reports and School Efficiency. By David S. Snedden, Ph.D., 
Teachers' College, New York; and William H. Allen, Ph.D., Late Secre- 
tary of the Committee on Physical Welfare of School Children. This 
book will be sent postpaid, on receipt of $1.50, sent to R. S. Minturn, 
105 East 22d Street, New York City, Treasurer of the Committee on 
Physical Welfare of School Children. 

The democratic character of American education is shown in 
the vast amount of statistical and other information regarding the 
public schools which is annually or biennially published by the 
Department of Education at Washington, the various State de- 
partments, and the systems of city administrations. Year by year 
these reports have grown until now they are the despair of the 
student for the amount of information they half reveal, but also 
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in the last analysis wholly conceal, for their statistical methods 
are largely faulty, and they are frequently characterized by con- 
cealment of facts of school administration which not only the 
student, but also the public should know. Many of these reports 
are quite unscientific, but here and there one finds devices of 
presentation that are excellent for the purposes of publicity. 

The authors of this study, as members of the New York Com- 
mittee on Physical Welfare of School Children, examined the re- 
ports of a hundred or more American cities with a view to finding 
methods of presenting facts of educational policy which would 
actually serve school administration. In many of these reports 
they found serviceable devices, but no single report had more 
than a few excellent features. The aim of the study is to show, 
from the best methods used, how a superintendent or board of 
education can actually devise a report which will become a source, 
both of publicity in the best sense of that word, and also a means 
of administrative control, that is, of improving the quality and 
economizing the means of education. On the whole, the study 
is constructive, and while technical, is prepared with the average 
school board member constantly in mind, because, in the last 
analysis, he must represent the public in its demands on the 
schools. 

The topics treated by chapter are as follows : 

I. The Purposes of Educational Statistics. 

II. The Beginning of School Reports in American Cities. 

III. Efforts of the National Educational Association to Im- 
prove School Reports and to Secure Uniformity. 

IV. Examples of Tables and Other Forms of Presenting 
School Facts, used in Typical City School Reports. 

V. Important Questions not Answered by Existing Reports. 

VI. Suggested Economies and Improvements for School Re- 
F>orts. 

VII. A Practical Study of One School Report, New York City. 

The work is to be commended not only to school administra- 
tors, but primarily to those for whom it was designed — intelligent 
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citizens, interested in educational administration, sympathetic 
with the objects of the schools, but, in our large cities especially, 
quite lost in the maze of intricacies surrounding administration. 



The History of Music to the Death of Schubert. By John K. 
Paine, Late Professor of Music in Harvard University. 8vo. Cloth. 314 
pages. List price, $2.00; mailing price, $2.10. Ginn & Co., Publishers. 

For many years the late Professor Paine had given at Harvard 
University a popular course of lectures on the History of Music 
which proved attractive to a large number of students. At the 
time of his death it was found that a considerable portion of the 
notes on this course were in such form that they could be pub- 
lished almost without change. The present volume contains so 
much of these notes as had received final revision at the hand of 
the author. They will, it is hoped, be of value to students and 
lovers of music who are interested in following the gradual de- 
velopment of the art and lives of the important composers and 
musicians who lived from the time of the Greeks and Romans 
to the early years of the last century, as they appeared to one who 
was himself a composer and an interpreter of the music of others. 



Eddy's Text-Book in General Physiology and Anatomy. By Walter 
H. Eddy, Chairman of Department of Biology, High School of Com- 
merce, New York City. Cloth, i2mo, 521 pp., illustrated. Price $1.20. 
American Book Company, New York, Cincinnati and Chicago. 

This text-book is suited for use in the most modern schools, 
and by the most progressive teachers. Although intended 
especially to supply all the material required by the New York 
State Syllabus, and the requirements of the Harvard Entrance 
Examinations, its topical arrangement and division of subject- 
matter adapt it equally to schools in other localities. In this book 
physiology is treated as a study of function in living forms, and 
as a part of the training in biologic science, and not as an isolated 
subject. The physiological processes are presented as activities 
common to all living matter, and much space is given to the com- 
parative study of function in the animal forms other than man. 
Such a method of treatment permits the work to be used to sup- 
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pkment the study of zoology and botany; and the teaching of 
recent biologic progress is recognized in the prominence given to 
the cell and protoplasm as the structural and physiological units. 



Matthew's Short-Story — Specimens Illustrating Its Development. 
By Brander Matthews, LL.D., Professor of Dramatic Literature, Colum- 
bia University. Cloth, i2mo, 399 pages. Price, $1.00. American Book 
Company, New York, Cincinnati and Chicago. 

The short-story is distinguished from the novel by its brevity, 
*n<l from the more brief tale by its unity, its totali f v. >ts concen- 
tration upon a single effect or a single sequence of effects. In 
this book twenty-four specimen stories have been selected to show 
tf*^ development of the form — the slow evolution of this literary 
s f > ^cies through the long centuries of advancing civilization. The 
e ^x-"lier tales here presented are not true short-stories; each of 
***^m lacks one or another of the essential characteristics of the 
^"^e. The more modern examples are true short-stories, and 
m *~^^y have been chosen to exhibit the many varieties possible with- 
f"^- the species. They have been selected from the chief modern 
* ^^eratures, English, French, German, Russian and Norwegian ; 
^~^"id they present many contrasting shades of local color. The 
"^ ^traduction traces the growth of the form through the history 
c:::: ^ i literature and seeks to set forth the attainment of the type. 
-^The notes prefixed to the several specimens outline briefly the 
^biographies of the authors, and discuss succinctly their literary 
"^position. The notes appended to each of the specimens are in- 
tended to call the attention of the student to the merits and the 
defects of that particular story considered as an example of the 
form. 



AifEitiCAN Philosophy : The Early Schools. By I. Woodbridge Riley, 
Ph.D., of the Department of Philosophy, Johns Hopkins University. 8vo, 
Goth. Net $3.50; postage 24c additional. Dodd, Mead & Co., New 
York City. 

This work, based upon over three years of original investiga- 
tion among rare works and unpublished manuscripts, presents a 
history of the most important speculative movements as they 

v-5 
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were transferred from Europe, developed during the first two 
centuries of our history and gradually prepared the way for the 
advent of the more typical American philosophy of Emerson. 

These movements were five in number: First, Puritanism as 
it sprang from English sources; second, deism, or free-thinking, 
as it began in reaction against a narrow Calvinism and ended 
with the revolutionary French scepticism; third, idealism, as it 
arose spontaneously with Jonathan Edwards and was fostered 
by the Irish Bishop, Berkeley, through his adherent, Samuel 
Johnson; fourth, Anglo-French materialism, as it came over 
with Joseph Priestly and developed in Philadelphia and fche 
South; fifth, realism, or the philosophy of common-sense, as it 
was imported directly from Scotland, and came to dominate the 
country until the coming of the German transcendentalism. 

Primarily, these movements are studied in and of themselves 
as they reciprocally attracted or mutually repelled one another; 
but secondarily, they are shown to have a further genetic 
interest in their affiliations and connections with an older civiliza- 
tion. Thus among the foreign influences the British was pre- 
dominant: first in the English sensationalism of Locke, then in 
the Irish idealism of Berkeley, and lastly in the Scotch realism 
of Reid and his followers. Succeeding the British came the 
French influence : first a trace of the naturalism of Montesquieu, 
then the materialism of the school of LaMettrie, lastly the eclec- 
ticism of the Comteau positivists. Finally came the German in- 
fluence: first in the distorted form of mvstic illumination among 
the Quakers and Pennsylvania pietists, then as indirectly em- 
bodied in New England transcendentalism, lastly as directly 
known in the works of the Kantian and post-Kantian idealists. 

In recognizing this dependence upon foreign ways of thinking, 
a dependence so steady and constant as to furnish an almost 
chronological reduplication of the European cycles, it may yet be 
asserted that the early American philosophy was not without 
originality, since there was no important phase of thought which 
did not receive either local color or a local habitation. This is evi- 
dent in the peculiar sectional distribution of the different types of 
speculation throughout the country. In its broader aspect the 
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North stood for idealism, the South for materialism, and the 
Middle States for the mediating philosophy of common sense. 

In addition to this broader distribution there was a more pre- 
cise localization of the philosophical schools, for the larger colon- 
ial colleges, almost in the order of their founding, constituted so 
many radiating centres of speculation, Harvard being identified 
with deism, Yale with idealism, and Princeton with realism. 

As an example of this local transformation of foreign philosophy 
may be instanced the early reproduction of European materialism 
among the medical materialists of Philadelphia and the South who 
expanded the mechanical notions of Newton, the psychological of 
Hobbes, the physical of Hartley and Darwin, and, as the lasi 
step in an orderly succession, approached the Gallic sensualism, 
by seeking to reduce mental activities to a physiology of the 
nerves and to combine therewith the study of pathology and of 
the psychology of infants and of animals. 

This volume is offered as an attempt to reconstruct a neglected 
portion of our history. Based upon such rare works as Ben- 
jamin Franklin's youthful Platonic dialogues and such unpub- 
lished manuscripts as the letters of President Samuel Johnson of 
King's College, to Bishop Berkeley, the work constitutes a some- 
what novel source-book of American thinking. Here it includes, 
on its biographical side, not only the academic representatives of 
the current metaphysics, but such popular exponents as Thomas 
Paine among the deists, Thomas Jefferson among the realists, and 
Benjamin Rush among the materialists. 

Other features of the volume, by reason of which its suit- 
ability as a text-book has been suggested, are to be found in 
its application of the genetic method in tracing the development 
of both individuals and movements; in its references to educa- 
tional methods in the colonial colleges, and finally in an appendix 
which contains hints for further investigations in the broad field 
of American philosophy. 
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The Classics and Modern Training. By Sidney G. Ashmore. New 
York: G. P. Putnam's Sons. 1905. Pp. VI., 159. $1.35. 

This charming little book is made up of a series of addresses 
by Professor Ashmore, bearing the following titles: (1) "A 
Plea for the Classics in Our Schools," with particular reference to 
Latin; (2) "Our Classical Inheritance;" (3) "The Tragedy and 
Comedy of the Greeks;" (4) Classical Archaeology;" and (5) 
"The Olympic Games at Athens in 1896." 

The first essay seems to give the title to the whole book. But 
all of them have a bearing more or less direct upon the claims of 
humanistic, particularly classical, culture in the education of 
modern men. The theme is not new, but it is stated in a strik- 
ingly new way. Usually such pleas are based upon the artistic 
perfection of the ancients and their superior wisdom; they tell 
how all historians are surpassed by Thucydides, and how all 
poets are inferior to Sappho, Pindar, Vergil and Catullus. But 
Dr. Ashmore treats the subjects upon the scientific, psychological 
basis — the direction from which classical study in the school has 
been most violently attacked of late — and on psychological 
grounds he still proves the preponderating excellence of the 
classics as a means of early discipline, of securing the mental 
growth of the growing child. 

The chapter on "Our Classical Inheritance" gives a brief but 
sharp and clear account of how the classic languages and litera- 
tures came back to Europe, the Italian Renaissance, and what it 
has done for modern education. As elsewhere, so in this chapter, 
this professor of Latin suffers no lapse into exaggeration through 
love of his own field of labor. His words, while full of encour- 
agement, for the teacher of Latin and Greek, are marked by 
sanity and moderation of judgment — a lesson which the Greeks, 
above all others, are ever ready to impart to the modern world. 
Yet, by these very arts, the author makes it clear that even the 
work of textual criticism, in spite of its dryness and tediousness, 
is well worth all the untiring effort that has been expended upon 
it, and it still continues to be of absorbing interest to the one 
who has in him a genuine ambition for real, critical scholarship. 
And it is the old heroes of philological science — Petrarch, Seal- 
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iger, Bentley, Herrmann — who by those methods brought out of 
chaos a beautifully ordered corpus of Greek and Latin literature 
for us. 

The most brilliant chapter in the book is the one on "Greek 
Tragedy and Comedy/' In graceful lines the author sketches 
rapidly, with master strokes, the development of dramatic art in 
Athens, its religious significance, the various distinguishing 
characteristics of the great Attic three, the lines of divergence 
between classical and Elizabethan drama, and how and why the 
most perfect dramatic literature that the world has ever seen 
sprang up independently upon the soil of ancient Attica. 

The one truly popular side of the study of antiquity receives 
appreciative attention in "Classical Archaeology." Archaeological 
interests seem to appeal just now to every one. To the specialist 
in classical philology, archaeology is, as it were, the other handle 
to his science. To the dilettante and the layman, there is a 
natural keenness of zest, as the spade uncovers the secrets of the 
ages. This side of antiquarian interest naturally touches Greece 
most closely. While other European countries, even Italy her- 
self, are of interest to us largely for what they have been to us 
since the dawn of the Christian era, Greece, and Greece alone 
is the real land of antiquity in Europe. She attracts us for 
what she was before the power of Rome reduced her to a mere 
province. Her literature, her art, her politics, her real life, be- 
long to that period; and in studying that life, and seeking to 
realize all that it has given us, we can no more dispense with 
the teachings of archaeology than we can do without the litera- 
ture itself. The two must go hand in hand. 

Typographically, the book is wellnigh perfect ; and the author's 
the line of the "popular." In it we see conjured up before us 
the great national Olympic Games of the days when man was 
physically, at least, at his best. We catch the author's enthusiasm 
over the renewal of those games in 1896 and are ready to join in 
his plea for their continuance and for Athens as their permanent 
location. 

Typographically, the book is wellnigh perfect ; and the author's 
anticipation that scholars will find in the subject matter much to 
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criticize is not fulfilled. Slips there are, but not many. E. g., 
Listing Praxiteles after the Alexandrine age and separating the 
latter from Hellenistic culture (page 112) might be mislead- 
ing. Hansen and Ziller would "laugh yellow," as the French say, 
to find their splendid Ionic Academy of Arts in Athens adorned 
with "Doric Colonnades" (page 118). Indeed, classical archi- 
tecture does not seem to be one of the author's strongest sides, 
for, after describing the Ionic frieze of the Parthenon, he calls 
it a "building of the purest Doric" (page 133). And so it is — 
save for that Ionic frieze. "The Athena Parthenos has perished 
(except in replica)" (page 133). Oh, that that little parenthesis 
were true, and that we had an Athena Parthenos from Phidias' 
own hand, instead of only our poor but precious little Barbakeion 
and Lenormant statuettes in Athens. Again (page 133) we read: 
"the noble ruin [the Parthenon], whose name suggests the pur- 
pose for which the original edifice was designed." But, in spite 
of the easy etymology, it is "Parthenos" that was suggested by 
"Parthenon" for the by-name of the great statue, and not the 
"Parthenon" that received its name from the work of Phidias. 
"That the frieze of the Parthenon should have been carried away 
by the British Ambassador" (page 133), sounds as if all of it 
had been taken to London — which is, happily or unhappily, far 
from being the case. 

The faults of this little book are few; its merits are con- 
spicuous; it deserves the wide acquaintance of classical teachers. 

Walter Miller. 



The Physical Examination of Infants and Young Children. By 
Thcron Wendell Kilmer, M.D., Adjunct Attending Pediatrist to the 
Sydenham Hospital; Instructor in Pediatrics in the New York Polyclinic 
Medical School and Hospital, New York; Attending Physician to the 
Summer Home of St. Giles, Garden City, New York. Illustrated with 
59 half-tone engravings; i2mo., 86 pages. Bound in extra cloth. Price, 
75 cents, net. F. A. Davis Company, Publishers, 1914-16 Cherry Street, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

This is a very practical manual for the physical examination 
of children. Most of the texts are written for the examination 
of adults. The author has examined hundreds of infants and 
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young children, chiefly in post-graduate schools, and has sug- 
gested a number of the best methods. "The author makes no 
pretense as to outlining physical diagnosis nor pathological con- 
ditions of any kind whatever; his only aim is to instruct the 
student and physicians how to examine the baby/' He has 59 
illustrations, in clear and easy style. Among the more im- 
portant subjects discussed are the following: Weight, inspira- 
tion, palpation, auscultation, percussion, examinations of the 
throat, nose, larynx, ears, blood, contents of stomach, urine, 
sputum, milk, etc. The book is an admirable compendium on the 
subject 



LEADING MAGAZINE ARTICLES OF THE MONTH 

THE PEDAGOGICAL SEMINARY 

March — On the Education of Backward Races, Coffin. The Vocabulary 
of a Four-Year-Old Boy, Mateer. The Development of a Dramatic 
Element in Education, Craig. Recent Addresses by G. Stanley Hall. 
Portuguese Educational History: The Beginnings of Primary Popular 
Education, Chamberlain. 

THE MAGAZINE OF HISTORY 

February — The American Art Union, Whittredge. Fenian Raids in 
Vermont, Sowles. The Practical Work of the D. A. R. The Battlefield 
of Tippecanoe, Todd. Vermont Soldiers of the Revolution, Crockett 
A Sketch of the Mcintosh Family, Bulloch. 

March— The Anti-Rent War of Dutchess County, N. Y., Wood. Ken- 
tucky County Names, Scomp. Practical Work of the Sons of the Revo- 
lution, Drowne. Lincoln's Offer to Garibaldi, Adams. Three Early Wash- 
ington Monuments, Hunnewell. 

AMERICAN JOURNAL OF PHILOLOGY 

January- February- March — Virgil's Georgics and the British Poets. 
Samoan Duplication. Notes and Queries on Ytopias in Plautus. Sigmatism 
in Greek Dramatic Poetry. 

JOHNS HOPKINS UNIVERSITY STUDIES 

January-February-March — British Committees, Commissions, and Coun- 
cils of Trade and Plantations, 1622-1675. 

AMERICAN ECONOMIST 

February — Defective Railroad Laws. Bogus Protectionism. Governor 
Hughes and the Tariff. Secretary Taft's Hobby. Important Tariff Hear- 
ing. The Men Who Went to Washington. The New French Agreement. 
Foreign Trade as a Remedy for Industrial Depression. Bryan's Tariff 
Views. 

March— A Victory Which Spells Ruin. Mr. Dalzell on the Tariff. 
Where British Money Has Gone. Imperative Demand for the Abrogation 
of the German Agreement. American Shipping Interests. 

MINING AND ENGINEERING REVIEW 

February— A Governor After the Mining Sharks. Another Step in 
Forest Preservation. Mining Fever Raging in Nevada. Review of the 
Mining Industry. San Francisco the Center of Mining. Object Lesson 
for Eastern Money Men. Government's Enormous Coal Bill. Big 
Copper Trust Being Organized. 

March — Copper, Its Price and Production. Alaska and Its Mining 
Trade. Trade and Mines of Latin America. New Method of Blasting 
with Safety. 

THE MUNICIPAL JOURNAL 

February— Board of Health, Augusta, Ga. Basis of Street Lighting 
Contracts, Adams. The English Sliding Scale for Gas, Marks. New 
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York City's New Public Bath. St. Louis' Municipal Lighting Plants. 
Garbage Disposal at New Bedford, Mass. 

March — Brick Paving. Water Works of Oklahoma City. Tungsten 
Lamps for Street* Lighting. Enterprising Virginia Cities. 

THE NAUTICAL GAZETTE 

February — Pensions for Members of the U. S. Life- Saving Service. 
Along the Chain of Lakes. A History of the First Century of Steam 
Navigation. Our Commence with South America. New American Col- 
liers. Turbine Ships Here and Abroad. New Allan Line Steamer Cor 
sican. 

March — An Oriental Maritime Nation of the First-Class. Ships of 
the Future. Ocean Mail Bill. The American Merchant Marine. World's 
Record Won by New American Scout Cruiser. 

NATIONAL MAGAZINE 

February — Affairs at Washington, Chappie. Some Western-Made Rail- 
road Presidents, Barr. The Alaska of Today, Bard. An Indiana States- 
man, Chappie. 

THE READER 

February — The Romance of the Great Lakes: What the Ships Carry, 
Curwood. Inland Waterways: Bringing the Sea to the Farms, Quick. 
The Railroads' Power in the State, Bryan. A New Use for a By-Product, 
Taylor. Suggestion in Court, Munsterberg. 

THE bankers' magazine 

February — Currency Bills Pending in Congress. Credit Department 
Methods, Rosendale. Clearing-House Examinations, Smith. Objections 
to Guaranteeing Deposits, Stevenson. Bank and Trust Company Re- 
serves, Williams. Louisville During the Flurry, Leathers. American In- 
stitute of Banking. 

March — The Battle for Currency Reform Since 1896, Conant. The 
Most Important Book in the Bank. Credit Currency, Youngman. Views 
of Leading Bankers and Others on Problems of Today. 

AMERICAN CHEMICAL JOURNAL 

February — The Effect of One Salt on the Hydrating Power of Another 
Salt Present in the Same Solution, Jones and Stine. Studies in Catalysis, 
Stieglitz. 

March — Some Effects of Sunlight upon Colorless Glass, Gortner. The 
Catalysis of Imidoesters, Stieglitz. Velocity Constants of Alkyl Halides, 
Acree and Shadinger. Action of Amines on Camphoroxalic Acid, Tingle 
and Williams. 

THE ASSOCIATION REVIEW 

February — The Real Romance of the Telephone, or Why Deaf Chil- 
dren in America Need No Longer Be Dumb, DeLand. Special Report 
Upon the Deaf, Based on the Returns of the Twelfth Census, Pel'. A 
Visit to American Schools for the Deaf, Hansen. 

THE NATURE-STUDY REVIEW 

March — Elementary Agriculture in High Schools, Graham. Agricultural 
Education at Washington Meeting of N. E. A., Crosby. School-Gardens 
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of Cleveland, Miller. Interest of Scientific Men in Nature- Study, 
McMurrich. 

PSYCHOLOGICAL CLINIC 

February 15 — The Retardation of the Pupils of Five City School Sys- 
tems, Cornman. A Clinical Examination Blank for Backward Children 
in the Public Schools, Heilman. 

POPULAR ASTRONOMY 

March — The Tores of Saturn, Lowell. Astronomical Theory of the 
Molecule and an Electronic Theory of Matter, Corrigan. Some Oppor- 
tunities for Astronomical Work with Inexpensive Apparatus, Hale. 
Astronomy in 1907. Planet Notes. Comet Notes. Variable Stars. General 
Notes. 

THE AMERICAN BOTANIST 

February — Some Wild Orchids, Bailey. Compass Plant Fruits, Clute. 
Selecting a Microscope, Warren. The Seed-Pods of Trailing Arbutus. 
A New Fern, Clute. Relatives of the Mushroom. Field Botany. 

JOURNAL OF PHILOSOPHY, PSYCHOLOGY AND SCIENTIFIC METHODS 

March — Consciousness and Reality: Negative Definition of Conscious- 
ness, Boodin. "Truth" versus "Truthfulness," James. Provisional and 
Eternal Truth, Bush. 

THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 

February — Labor and Tariff Reform, Earl of Dunraven. The Impo- 
tence of Socialism, Hoar. Criminals and Crime, a Rejoinder, Anderson. 
The Morality of Shakespeare, Statham. The Fairy Mythology of Europe 
and Its Relation to Early History, Herbert. History and Character, 
Reich. The Drama of Today and the Public's Attitude Thereto, Barnes. 
A Vindication of Modernism, Corrance. The Universities and a School 
of Journalism, Collins. 

THE AMERICAN REVIEW OF REVIEWS 

February — Awakening of the Alaskan. The Kentucky Tobacco "War." 
America's Interest in Lord Kelvin. The New Business Methods in Gov- 
ernment. "Red Cross" for Our Industrial Army. The Campaign Against 
Vagrancy. George Meredith at Eighty. 

March— Nominating a President. Portugal Among the Nations. Facts 
About the Man Out of Work. The Outlook for Business Recovery. Shall 
Bank Deposits Be Guaranteed? F. A. Vanderlip, Banker- Journalist. 
MacDowell, an American Genius. Among the Sheep Barons. 

SUNSET MAGAZINE 

February — The Pacific Fleet of the Future, Evans. Cedars by Oregon 
Seas, Miller. Western Flax Culture, Toles. Frost, Snow and Dew: I. 
Frost Fighting, McAdie. 

March — The Story of Magdalena Bay, North. Trade Follows the Flag, 
Evans. Ascendency of the American Drama, Bash ford. Harnessing 
Sierra Streams, O'Gara. The Other Side of It: The Labor Problem in 
the West, Bailey. Among the Money Makers, Dudley. Jonahs and 
Mascots of the Stage, George. 
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COSMOPOLITAN MAGAZINE 

March — The Divinity of Business, Hubbard. The Things That Live 
cm Mars, Wells. Story of the Mars Expedition, Todd. At the Throat 
of the Republic, Russell. The Lads Who are Taking the Fleet Around, 
Barry. Why Plays Fail, Dale. Some Adventures With the Police, 
London. Scenes and Portraits from "The Merry Widow.** 

lippincott's 

February — Sleeplessness, Walton. "In Memory of Old Virginia," 
Pickett. The Twentieth-Century Jew, Brudno. Ways of the Hour. Mrs. 
Weimar's Gift of Tongues, Singmaster. 

March — Educating Our Boys: The Cost, Rogers. Home Treatment, 
Walton. Lady Thoroughbred, Kentuckian, Comfort. The Ivory Door, 
Zangwill. 

NATIONAL GEOGRAPHIC MAGAZINE 

February — The Policemen of the Air, Henshaw. A Few Thoughts 
Concerning Eugenics, Bell. The Carnegie Institution. Ten Years in the 
Philippines. A Bear Hunt in Montana, Stiles. 

THE BUSINESS WORLD 

February — "Old Man Riley." Is New York's Commercial Supremacy 
in Danger? Germany's Trade Organization. 

March — Boston — a City of Commercial and Industrial Opportunity. 
Industrial Values, Lee Galloway. The Seat of Trouble. 

THE CHAUTAUQUAN 

February — Our Monopoly of Wit. James Bryce — Our Greatest Critic. 
The Development of Landscape and Marine Painting. Thomas Alva 
Edison. The Story of a Bohemian Pioneer. 

March — Hugo Munsterberg : A Philisopher as Mediator. H. G. Wells : 
A Socialist Critic. Modern Portrait Painting. Edward Drinker Cope: 
A Great American Scientist. A Recent Development in American Music. 
Mrs. Julia Ward Howe. 

POPULAR SCIENCE MONTHLY 

February — A Visit to Hanchow Bore, Edmunds. The Relation of Color 
to Chemical Constitution, Hale. German Influence in Latin America, 
Sears. The Problem of International Speech, Roberts. Infant Indus- 
tries, Cockerell. The Future of Economic Entomology, Fernald. The 
Instinct of Feigning Death, Holmes. The Progress of Science. 

March — America's Intellectual Product, Webster. A Grain of Truth 
in the Bushel of Christian Science Chaff, Batchelder. A Visit to the 
Hangchow Bore, Edmunds. Railway Accidents and the Color Sense, 
Stratton. The Influence of Technical Schools, Stevenson. Kelvin in the 
Sixties, Ayrton. Man's Educational Reconstruction of Nature, Swift. The 
Progress of Science. 

THE ATLANTIC MONTHLY 

February — The Significance of Political Parties, McLaughlin. The 
Poetry of Leigh Hunt, Symons. The Ultra-Violct Microscope, Godfrey. 
The Revival of the Poetic Drama, Matthews. Society and American 
Music, Farwell. The Protection of Immigrant Women, Kellor. Nor- 
wegian Life, Pierce. The Popular Ballad, Kittredge. 



76 Sautltern Educational Review 

March — Why American Mothers Fail, Rogers. Augustus Saint-Gaudens, 
Cox. Sugar : A Lesson on Reciprocity and the Tariff, Taussig. Prophetic 
Voices About America, Brown. Music- Education and "Automatics," 
Lewis. England and Germany, Mead. Browning's Old Yellow Book, 
Hodell. Edmund Garence Stedman, Higginson. The Variorum Antony 
and Cleopatra, Neilson. 

scribner's magazine 

February — Santiago: The Metropolis of the Andes, Ruhl. A Violin 
Makers' Village, Flagg. Chateau and Country Life in France, Wadding- 
ton. The West in the Orient, Pepper. 

March — Across the Cordilleras in Winter, Ruhl. The West in the 
Orient, Pepper. The Art of Millet, Cox. Chateau and Country Life in 
France, Waddington. The Study of Singing, Rogers. The Field of Art. 
THE WORLD TODAY 

February — Can China Fight? Lea. The Makers of New China, Griffis. 
The Conquering Motor Car, Beecroft. The Elevated Railway and Civic 
Beauty, Moses. The Young Man in Politics, Becker. New China, Millard. 
Remaking the Senate, Moorhead. Mrs. Eddy, from the Christian Science 
Point of View, Burnham. Do Reformatories Reform? Fallows. 

March — The Religious Education Association, Mathews. Our Colonial 
Empire: Porto Rico — The Land of Problems, Forbes- Lindsay. Governor 
Charles Evans Hughes, Gorse. Into and Our od Andorra, Randolph. 
The American Woman as a Higher Type, O'Connor. Trouble in the Old 
Kentucky Home, Elliott. Fighting the White Plague Among Cattle, 
Roberts. The Franchise Struggle in Germany, Wolf von Schierbrand? 
The Making of Tomorrow : Agricultural Education for Delinquent Boys, 
Ward. Healing the Body Through the Soul, Fallows. The Next Wave 
of Prosperity, Mulford. 

NATURE 

February — American Ethnology. The Modern Miscroscope. Climate 
and Man. Is Mars Habitable? Lowell. Agriculture in France. Iceland 
Past and Present. Continuation Schools. Study of the River Trent. Man 
and Nature in South-West Africa. Alcohol and Its Effects. 

March — The Evolution of Astronomical Instruments. The First Nile 
Cataract. Ancient Egyptian Burial Customs. Canadian Glaciers. Pre- 
historic Chemistry. 
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WOULD YOU HAVE THE 
WISDOM OF THE AGES? 

GET THE NEW 

Ridpath Library of Universal Literature 

John Clarke Ridpath, A.M., LL.D„ Editor-in-Chief 

With Revisions and Additions to date by 

William Montgomery Clemens 

Since the dawn of civilization there has never been a great thought that has not been handed down to 
posterity. We are heir to the wisdom of the ages. "The dwarf on the giant's shoulders can see farther 
than the giant." The man who has at his command the wisdom and learning of all the great men 
knows more than did Aristotle, Plato or Bacon, because he has added to their knowledge that of all the 
others. It isn't necessary to spend thousands of dollars to obtain this nor to have a building like the 
Congresnonal Library to hold it. Every man has produced his best thoughts in a few pieces. If we 
have these best things of all the great writers from the beginning of time to the present, we have the 
; of human wisdom. These best things have been collected and printed in 



TWENTY-FIVE MAGNIFICENT VOLUMES 

Think of it ! The learning that has transformed the world from the barbarism and darkness of the 
past to the civilisation and enlightenment of the present all at your command. It is now universally con- 
ceded that we must read. Let us read the best ; nothing but the best and all of the best. Thousands 
have testified to its worth. Buy now and be convinced. This marvelous work is now ready for distribu- 
tion, from entirely new type and new plates, at the following special prices: 

Half Leather, $150.00; Three-fourths Leather, $175.00; Full Leather, $200.00. 
Terms roper cent discount for cash, or net on moderate monthly payments. 

SOLD BY THE PUBLISHERS EXCLUSIVELY AND ONLY ON SUBSCRIPTION 



CHATTANOOGANS PRAISE IT 

**Tbe Ridpath Library of Universal Literature" received. I bare examined the books and find them to be 
highl/ instructive, and very interesting. One cannot recommend them too highly. They should be in every 
Library. WARREN L. ROHR, Western Passenger Agt., Norfolk & Western Railway Co. , Chattanooga, Tenn. 

I am pleased to acknowledge the receipt of the "Ridpath Library of Universal Literature" in good condition. I 
have examined it with some care and with very great interest. It is really a more valuable addition to my library 
than I supposed it would be from the very full description of it given by your Agent. I am sure that I shall spend 
many pleasant hours in its perusal and that I shall always prize it very highly. 

W. W. HOOPER, Dean of CoUege of Liberal Arts, Chattaaooga, Tenn. 

I have received the "Ridpath Library of Universal Literature" and carefully read the greater part of same. It 
M certainly an extremely interesting aud instructive work. I have had occasion to refer to it several times, and each 
time found just the information desired. It is of great value to any Library — in fact, none is complete without it. 
It if a work of great merit, and I take pleasure in recommending same. 

J. W. HAUFIELD, Cashier, Belt Ry. of Chattanooga, Chattanooga, Tenn. 

I have received and carefully examined the " Ridpath Library of Universal Literature," which I must state far 
ceded my expectations. It is without doubt the most complete work of its kind published in the English lan- 
guage covering as it does the work of all authors of all the ages and all nationalities. Furthermore, it is not a mis- 
cellaneous collection of antiquated, useless detached fragments of writings, but an orderly collection of selections 
from the best works of each author up to the present time. The Index is the most complete published with any 
work and enables the reader to immediately turn to any author or any of bis works. It also enables one to read all 
anchors on any given subject without loss of time, owing to the superior method of classification used. From a 
mechanical standpoint, the work could not be improved upon. The volumes are well bouud, of a size convenient to 
handle, the paper and printing are excellent, while the plates and portraits are far superior to that of any similar 
work. A. E. DAWSON, M. D., Lecturer on, and Assistant Demonstrator of Anatomy, 

Chattanooga Medical College, E. Chattanooga, Tenn. 



FIFTH A VENUE LIBRARY SOCIETY, 114 Fifth Ave., New York. 

Gentlemen — Please ship to me one set "Ridpath Library of Universal Literature 1 ' in Full Leather at 
$100.00. Half Leather at $150.00, for which I agree to pay you $15.00 on receipt of the books and 
$10.00 each month thereafter until the full price is paid. It is understood that the title remains in you 
until books are paid for in full. [So. Ed. Rev., Feb.-Mar. *o8.] 

Name Street 

Cfcy State 
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Fill in and mail to the larg- 
est School of Bookkeeping. 
Business Training, Shorthand 
and Typewriting in the State, 
and get your eye on the beau- 
tiful catalogue of the COLUMBUS 
BUSINESS C0LLE6E, 

Name 

Address 



Now York University B 

UnlTersitj Heights, New York City 

July i st- August nth, 1908. For bulletin 
address JAMES E. LOUCH, Pft.0., OlfKtor. 

SUMMER SCHOOL 

University of Pennsylvania 

Tm : Jtiy 6th to Aigut 15th, 1908 

Special courses for School Supervisors, Principal*, and 
Elementary Teacher*. 

School of Observation with eight elementary grade* 
in charge of teacher* officially representing eight noted 
School Systems or Training School*. 

Psychological Clinic and School for the Training of 
Backward Children. 

Courses in the Physical Education of Children, Phys- 
ics, Pedagogy, Music (both theoretical and practical), 
besides the usual courses in English, History, the Lan- 
guages, Mathematics, Philosophy, Science, etc., leading 
to the degrees of A.B., B.S., M.A., Ph.D. 

For descriptive circular address Director of the Sum- 
mer School. Box 9, College Hall, University of Penn- 
sylvania, Philadelphia, Pa. 



University of Maine "SP 

Courses in English, French, Ger- 
man, Latin, Mathematics, Physics, Chem- 
istry, Botany, Education, History and 
Sociology. Moderate expenses, delight- 
ful climate. Address DIM J. $. STEVENS, 

Orona, Maine. 

Tenth Summer School 

West Virginia State University 

Junv 22 -August 8, 1908 

About ioo course* in thirty subjects — Professional, 
Collegiate, Preparatory. 

Wide range of courses for teacher* of all grades. 

Regular University Paculty will be assisted by Earl 
Barnes, Philadelphia; Edward Howard Griggs, New 
Jersey; M. V. O'Shea, Wisconsin; S. T. Dutton, New 
York; William M. Giffin, Chicago; John Porter 
Lawrence and Anton Kaspar of Washington; Clara M. 
Wheeler, Horace Mann School, New York (Observation 
Classes); Ida C. Heffron, Chicago, (Public School 
Drawing); and other famous specialists. 

TUITION FREE 

Morgantown is a pleasant summer place among the 
Alleghany foot bills on the Monongshela river. 
Send for announcements to 

WILLIAM BARBE, or 
PRESIDENT D. R. PURINTON, 

Morgantown, W. Va. 



Spend the Summer of 1908 
in Europe 

Superintendent R. J. Tighe will conduct another private party 
through Europe next Summer, visiting 

Scotland, England, France, 
Germany and Italy 

The party will be a congenial one and not too large to be comfortable. The 
rate will be reasonable, and the itinerary not too hurried to be enjoyable. 
Accommodations, hotels, etc., of the best. 

Write for the " Day-to-Day " description of this Tour, giving more complete 
particulars regarding what is included, price, etc. 

R. J. TIGHE, Asheville, N. C. 
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ISA BUMMER 8R8SION-1908 8 WBEKS-June 22 to August 14 

UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 

Arts, Sciences, Engineering, Medicine, Law, Pharmacy. 

Onr mac a wmi arc offered for Graduates, Undergraduates, Teachers, and Preparatory Students. 
taHtrac&m by members of refrnlar faculty. Staff of more than 100. University credit given. Ideal 
piaee for Summer study. Many special lecture*. Attractive Excursions inducting a three-day trip to 
Mtfari Falls conducted by the instructor in Geology. Expenses low. Enrollment last Summer 

#ar further information address 

EDWARD H. KRAU8, Sec'y., 804 Oakland Avenue, Ann Arbor, Mich. 

Summer School of 
the South 

UNIVERSITY OF TENNESSEE 
KNOXVILLE 



Seventh Session; Six Weeks — June 23 to July 30, 1908 



BEST SUMMER SCHOOL FOR TEACHERS 

Reorganized and enlarged to meet the increasing demands of pro- 
gressive teachers. 

Consecutive courses of two, three and four years, with directions and 
outlines for home study for those who desire it. 

Courses in kindergarten, primary methods, music, drawing, manual 
training, nature study and biology, including human physiology and 
hygiene, agriculture, horticulture, forestry, school gardening, geography, 
geology, physics, chemistry, mathematics, English, literature, the Bible, 
Latin, Greek, German, French, Spanish, history, economics, sociology, 
psychology, education. 

From 60 to 75 public lectures, readings and music recitals of the 
highest type. 

No charge except registration fee of #10. 

Official announcement ready about the first of March. 

Address P. P. CLAXTON, Superintendent. 

Knoxville, Tennessee. 
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University of Colorado 

Summer School 

June 15th to July 25 tA, 1908 

The State University has secured an 
exceptionally strong staff for the coming 
session and will oner standard instruction 
in all of the college departments, as well 
as in Surveying and Drawing. 

The University has an ideal location 
for summer work in the foothills of the 
Rocky Mountains. 

For all information address the 

SECRETARY, Boulder, Colo. 

Grand Rapids 
Kindergarten Training School 

WINTER AND 

SUMMER TERMS 

Summer Dates, 1908: July 1 to August 
22. All work accomplished applies on 
Certificate and Diploma Courses. 

For particulars address. 

CLARA WHEELER, Principal 
or MAY L. OGILLY, Registrar. 

23 Fountain St. 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 

University Virginia 
Summer School 

June 1 8th to July jist 

Seventy-five advanced courses offered. 
Large faculty trained specialists. Credits 
given. Especially designed to meet the 
needs of 

High School Teachers 

College teachers, College students, and 
those preparing for College Entrance 
Requirements. Tuition Fee, $5 a course. 
Write for 40-page announcement. 

E. A. ALDERMAN, Pres. t 
University of Virginia. 



University of California 

Summer Session in 

Arts, Sciences and Industry 

June 22 to August 1 

Courses will be offered from the fol- 
lowing departments: Philosophy, Logic, 
Psychology, Education, Law, History, 
Economics, Music, Greek, Latin, Ger- 
man, French, Spanish, Mathematics, Eng- 
lish, Physics, Geography, Chemistry, Bot- 
ony, Zoology, Astronomy, Drawing, Civil 
Engineering, Agriculture, Physical Cul- 
ture, Entomology, Nature Study, Manual 
Training, Forestry, Sanitary Science and 
Domestic Science. 

Arrangements have also been com- 
pleted for several informal receptions, 
concerts and excursions and a series of 
genera] evening lectures. For bulletin of 
Summer Session or other information, 
address Recorder of Faculties, 
Berkeley, California. 

New York University 
Summer School 

University Heights, New York City 

FOURTEENTH YEAR 

July 1 st -August 11, 1908 

Courses in English Literature by 
Charles William Kent, Ph. D., 
ULD. of the University of Vir- 
ginia. 

Courses in Education by A. Cas- 
well Ellis, Ph.D., of the Univer- 
sity of Texas. Special Depart- 
ments of Manual Arts and Applied 
Design, Public School Music, Do- 
mestic Art, Domestic Science. 

For bulletin, address 

James E. Lough, Ph.D., 
Director, New York University. 

New York City. 
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AMERICAN SCHOOL AGENCY FINDS schools for teachers 

jmraM^wmn Jvuw^ *w»ww AN£) TEACHERS FOR SCHOOLS. 
The season of 1908 is at hand. Let us hear promptly of jour needs. Command us 
freely for any service. Our experience and central location gives us great advantage. 
A. M. MELL, Manager, 409 Panama Building, St. Louis, Mo. 

TEXAS TEACHERS' BUREAU 

Has been in successful operation 18 years in the Southwest. If you wish a lucrative 
position in this section we can secure it for you. Register now. Booklet free. 

J. L. RUSSELL, 315 Thomas Avenue, DALLAS, TEXAS 



Central Bureau of Education 

Miss Kate Edgar, Prop, and Manager, Paris, Ky. 

Gives reliable information to Principals qi Schools and Presidents of Colleges in 
reference to obtaining suitable teachers for vacancies reported. No charge. Send 
for circulars. 



Midland Schools Teachers' Agency 

602 Youngennan Building, Des Moines, Iowa 

1. Will enroll only good teachers. 

2. Will place those teachers in touch with the best paying posi- 

tions in the Great West and Northzvest. 

3. Will ably assist worthy teachers to deserved positions. 

4. Will not recommend a poor teacher. 

5. Will send full particulars on request 

WRITE FOR OUR PLANS TODAY 



Arkansas Teachers' Agency 

LITTLE ROCK, ARKANSAS 

Seeks to place capable teachers in good positions. The demand in 
this section exceeds the supply. Faithful service guaranteed. Send 
for information and contract blanks. 

WE MAY BE ABLE TO HELP YOU 

TEACHERS WANTED We locate g° od teachers at 

^— ^— ii ^— "i— excellent salaries. Write us 
at once. THE TEACHERS CO-OPERATIVE CO. 
First National Bank Bldg. NASHVILLE, TENNESSEE 
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Five Thousand 
Free School Libraries 

Now is the time to avail yourself of the offer. 
Just send us a postal for 100 Hawthorne Li- 
brary Certificates (free) and full information 

WHAT THOUSANDS TELL US 

Meets the demands of the schools for Supplement- 
ary Beading as well as Books for Home Beading 

Champion City, Mo. Franklin, Ky. 

The books ordered from you some The forty volumes you sent me are 

time since were duly received and in beautiful and have been received in 

good condition. The children could good condition. 

scarcely wait until they had been I have recommended your plan of 

numbered. They are all well bound raising a library. I wish to send you 

and good clear print. names of other teachers later, and will 

W. 8. Connally, do what I can to induce them to pur- 

„ ^ ,, chase your libraries. 

Educational Publishing Co. (Signed) Miss Maud M. Blair. 

Enclosed please find money order 

for $20.00 for School Libraries as per My pupils raised the money in a few 

slip. E. W. Akers, hours, and are waiting anxiously for 

Middleton, Cat. something new to read. 

Ida B. Warley, 
The Hawthorne School Library pur- Chamber 8burg, Pa. 
chased by our school meets every de- 
mand for supplementary work in the We are very much pleased with our 
school, containing books for each grade little library. The children of the 
and on nearly every subject taught in Webster School found it very easy to 
the schools or to-day. It has cultivated sell the coupons, and are taking great 
a taste for a better class of reading in pride in the result of their efforts. It 
some of the homes, as well as among is certainly a very good plan you have 
the pupils. I heartily recommend it taken to help the schools move forward 
to all teachers and school officers. in the way of good reading. 

Mrs. Viola Farlow, Minnie E. Carver, 

Spring Hill, III. Webster School, Altoona, Pa. 



WE SEKD THE CERTIFICATES FREE 

REMEMBER You are under no obligation, or do not enter into 
- any contract to order a library. Less than one 
per cent of those who endeavor to secure a library by our methods are 
unsuccessful. Address for Circulars and Certificates: 

Educational Publishing Company 

228 WABASH AVENUE, CHICAGO 
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Don't 
Read at 
Random 

try the 

Popular 
Systematic 
Course for 
American 
Year 

Just beginning in the 
C. L> S. C* : Four books. 
Twelve numbers of the 
Chautauquan Magazine. 
Annual Membership. 

Write for particulars 
or send $5.00 at once for 
Quarterly 35, to 

Chautauqua 
Institution 

Chautanqua, N. Y, 
System Brings Results! 




The Green Valley School 

A Ped*coc1c*l Story 
By C W.G.HYDE 

Editor erf School Education 
Mr. Hyde's lonjj experience In «dn* 
cations) work lit* blm Id i peculiar 
manner for writing the storj of a 
teacher's experience. He hu produced 
■ story of tfteat worth and of sound 
pedagogy, based on true psychology, 
The story In A romance whose Interest 
holds the attention sad whose power- 
ful presentation or what Ls Tltal In 
teaching nod school management makes 
it invaluable as a help to jounff teach- 
ers. 

Here Is a atorj anchored to reality, 
which comes to the perplered and often 
discouraged! tcsrher as an ad riser and 
friend. The book breathes the spirit 
of loTe. panence and sympathy which Is 
essential to the solution of soul -rack lug 
srtioolroom problems. The thread of In- 
cident which shows the school bully's 
development Into docility and friend* 
linens Is of itself a volume on didactics. 
The book appeals to euperrlsora and 
Instructors with unparalleled force and 
conTJcflon. Etery tescber should read 
It, The ittorr Is true* healthy. Inspir- 
ing* and — best of sll — snjone can nn- 
de ret and it and catch Us spirit. 
Cloth, 12 mo., 192 pages. Price. 11.00; 
to teachers, 75 cents. published by 

North- Western School Supply Co. 

Dept. P. 14th Ave. and 4th St. 5, B. 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 



American 
Mature -Study Society 

Organised at Chicago January 2 1906, 
for the advancement of all studies of 
nature in elementary schools. Nearly 
1,000 members — teacher* and others 
interested in nature-study and science 
for schools. Annual directory will be 
printed. The official journal, 

The Nature- Study Beview 

is free to members whose annual dues 
(f 1.00) are paid In advance. For full 
Information, address 

SECRETARY, L N.-S, S., Teachers Cottep, New Tort. 
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The Kny-Scheerer Co. 

DEPARTMENT */ NATURAL SCIENCE 
G. LAGAI, Ph.D. 

225-233 Fourth Ave. New York City, N. Y. 

NATURAL HISTORYSPECIMENS AND PREPAR- 
ATIONS, MUSEUM & NATURALISTS' SUPPLIES 
ANATOMICAL AND BIOLOGICAL MODELS 
SCIENTIFIC APPARATUS AND INSTRUMENTS 

The following illustrated Catalogues and Circulars 
will be sent free of charge upon application: 

DEPARTMENT OF NATURAL SCIENCE 

i A natomical and Biological Models 

2 Skeletons and Skulls (Human and Comparative Osteology) 

3 Biological and A natomical Preparations 

4 Insect Catalogue and List of Entomological Supplies 

5 Botanical Models 

6 Dissecting Material ( Vertebrates and Invertebrates ) 

7 Zoological Wall Charts 

8 Botanical Wall Charts 

9 Glass Jars (round or square) 

10 K. S. Museum Cabinets 

1 1 Dissecting Instruments 

12 Stains and Chemicals 
' 13 Microscopes 

14 Physical Apparatus 

DEPARTMENT OF LABORATORY SUPPLIES 

1 5 General Laboratory Supplies 

1 6 Chemical and Bacteriological Apparatus 

Catalogue No. 54 — Apparatus for Physiological, Pathological, Bacterio- 
logical and other Clinical Laboratories. 

Catalogue No. 60— Has just been published.— General Chemical and 
Scientific Apparatus. 

Supplementary List No. 61— Lecture, Physico-Chemical and Electro- 
Chemical Apparatus. 

Supplementary List No. 62 — Practical and Agricultural Chemistry. 

IMPORTANT— Please send Postal Card if you wish your 
name placed on our mailing lists. Indicate the subjects of interest 
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Florida 
School Exponent 

A monthly journal devoted to the 
cause of General Education in the 
South, and Florida in particular. 
Official organ of State Teachers' 
Association, of the State Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction, and 
member Educational Press Asso- 
ciation. The only school journal 
published in the State of Florida; 
goes to three thousand teachers 
and school officers in the State. 

A Splendid Advertising Medium 

One dollar pays for the subscrip- 
tion to the Exponent for one year, 
and secures membership in Florida 
Teachers' Agency. For further 
information, address 

Florida School Exponent 

Tallahassee, Florida 

The McMillan 
Pedagogical Library 

Contains 16 Standard Volumes 

which is having a remarkable sale among 
school teachers. If you wish to add pleas- 
ure and freshness to your work, you ought 
to have these books. Write for descrp- 
tlve booklet, giving easy payment plan. 

Outlines of English Masterpieces 

Gives a complete grasp of the subjects at a glance. 

Outlines of Ivanhoe and 
Lady of the Lake. Price 25c. 
DeQutncey's Essays. Price 15c. 
Pope's Rape of the Lock. Price 10c. 
House of Seven Gables. Price 10c. 
Self-help Arithmetic Cards. 

Contains Jo test lessons. A complete review. 
tsmfU Sit iSt. 

Supplemental Problems in Arithmetic 

By L. V. Arnold. S5 pages of Practical Prob- 
lems, triit 2Jt. 

American Examination Book 

By George C. Rowell and Horatio M. Pol- 
lock. Complied from Civil Service, Regents 
and Bute Examination Papers. PrUt p. JO. 

Send for Circulars. 

New' York Education Company 
Albany, New York. 



AND INFORMATION 

WEBSTER'S 

INTERNATIONAL 

DICTIONARY 

Do T« \Su?w U»t the I STEM ATION AL m»wan 
with inal authority ALL KIND ft of o,n*rUani la 
LufUft, Th* Trade*, Art* *nd Bcltae*!, 0*Offimphy, 
Uofrmpbr , Ete - f Hott flu of Canton ti u faUowi ; 

Colored Plate*, Flags, State Seal** Etc. 
Briar History the Engllah Language . 
Guide to ProQimciatioa ,.....,...,< 
Scholarly Vocabulary of English 

Dictionary of Fictloa 

Gasettoer or the World, * 
Biographical Dictionary, , . 
Scrlptufo Proper Ntmei, _ 
Greek and Latin " tl 
EngUahChrUtisji ■ «, 
Foreign Word*.,.. . 
Abbreviations . . , «_ 






IJMSVmb, 

u.ooo 0BVW5& 

HO* OHLT II THE Worn* AM IHursrEHSABLE 
AXO TO EVERT BTODEBT BUT ALSO THE 
IWHItT AETHORTTT J DA THE SCHOOLS. 

AH llata l«p«fial«D4tatt ef Schools an a tali la 

toltu standard. 
Colisg* fruldaaU and Hdauton command it 
Kb mrv tnstanc a vhtn Butt PbitLkms h»v* bM 
pa fcd« for th* ■* pplv of public tc&ooii, tat («nl» 



HO OTHER DIOTtOHART OAH TRULY 
THE ABOVE fTATEKEHTl. 



was tba only dlctloamrj to rwrsiY* 
, ths ttffbaaf »*r*rd it tb* jiBH- 

tovnlspeslltoa. AJaeaifaast nudi at St. Loni* | 

u4 PprtUnd , 

WEBSTER'S COLLEGIATE DICTIONARY. 

LiansstflffMlr l£jrt4tfni*n,t*. fcefulai tad Thin Paper I 

Hdh.oM. 11 [A PAGES AHD I4« ILLUSTHATIONA, 



OAHTIOH I Tfai artnantio Wsbttsr School Dla- 
tionarlAi ibridgmanti of tot intarnntlontl— 

Wtttiter'a Academic p 
Wcbalv's HlfA School. 
WiWUr f i Common School. 
W»h*Ur'l FiUsirv School, 



W 



YfEBSTEKS 
iENTERNAnOHALj 

^CDONARVj 



cad ba IdanttSad by a cStch* 

lur Tr*d«-M*ik. oa the frun t 
com and utr nam* on tht 

Accept no chaap Imitations, 



Writ* for "DICTIONARY WRIHEXSS," 

and SpscLmaa P itfct-F REE. 

Mention In fOuI request /A I'.r/.f/r?' fcnd recetrafc uwfijl I 

I set of Colored Hap*, pocket iUe, of the Untied 5t*im, I 

Cuba* ruuui Chin*. Japan, etc* 

O. «fc C. MKKBXAM CO, p 
Springfield, Miui. 

SHOULD TOU HOT OWN THE DXTERHATWHAX1 I 
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Dewberry 
School Agency 

ESTABLISHED 1692 



Operates in every state in the South and 
Southwest, as well as in many other states 
of the Union. 

Places teachers in every department of 
school work. 

The demand for teachers always greater 
than the supply. 

Now have calls for teachers in many of 
the best positions in the schools, colleges 
and seminaries of the South. 

Teachers available for better positions 
for the coming session should address 
the manager at once. 



K. A. Clayton, Manager 

901-2 Title Guarantee Bldg.. 
Birmingham, Ala. 



Essentials of Teaching 

Reading. By Sherman 4L Reed 

Pres. Andrew Thomas Smith, State 
Normal School, Mansfield, Pa., says: 

" I hare had your book examined by Miss Lena M. 
Dickinson, our teacher of Reading, and I have given it 
a moderately complete examination myself. 

"We agree absolutely in our opinions that the book 
is founded upon the truths of Psychology, that its se- 
lections are ably made, that it will be of untold value to 
teachers who are not specialists in Reading, and that it 
will undoubtedly stimulate much rational interest in the 
teaching of Reading wherever its teachings are given a 
hearing. To that end we are strongly recommending it 
to our students in the classes in Pedagogy/' 

This book has been adopted within a 
year of its publication by five state read- 
ing circles and is in use by between fifty 
and sixty normal training classes. 

No teacher of the public school reading 
should be without it. 

POSTPAID. $1.10 

The University Publishing Co., 

Lincoln, Nebraska^ 



School Science ^ Mathematics 

A Monthly Journal for Science and Mathematics Teachers 

Is the only Magazine of its kind published in the English language. It gives new ideas and 
methods of scientific and mathematical instruction, and acts %>s a. clearing House for all that is 
avdvanced and good in science and mathematics instruction. It is the offlefaJ orgaji of many 
Science and Mathematics Teachers* Associations. 

NINE DEPARTMENTS — Botany, Chemistry, Earth Science, Mathematics, 
Metrology, Problem, Physics, Science questions and Zoology. 



I value the magazine highly. It U most excellently 
conducted,"— J NO. S. COLLINS, Au't Supt. School* , 
St. Louis, Mo. 

I do not intend to dispense with the magazine as 
long as it continues as helpful as it has proven to be in 
the past."— ETTA M. BARDWELL, Biology Dept., 
High School, Ottumwa, la. 

Your paper is not in the usual class of school papers. 
I wish to help along the kind of work you are doing." — 
GEORGE B. BRISTOL, Director Summer Session, Cor- 
nell University. 

44 School Science and Mathematics" is one of only 
about fifteen periodicals that go to all the Normal 
Schools of this state. This is a pretty good record for a 
magazine that has been out so short a time. I have had 



occasion to look up in Poole's Index what is svailsb e 
on the teaching of algebra and geometry and 1 find that 
without " School Science and Mathematics" there would 
not be much to read. The Magazine is a veritable 
thesaurus on these subjects as I suppose it is along 
other lines of science. It ought to be in the library of 
every high school teacher of science la the country. — 
JOS. V. COLLINS, Professor of Mathematics, State 
Normal School, Stevens Point, Wit. 

44 School Science and Mathematics " is getting better 
and better. I cannot do without it. Every mas that 
teaches Science and Mathematics and everyone that 
superintends a secondary school will find this i 
just the kind he needs. They i" 
W. STRAIN, Superintendent 
ley, Ind. 



ol will find this paper to be 
r all ought to take it.— W* 
t of Schools, Sooth Whit. 



NINE NUMBERS A YEAR. 



$2.00 PER. YEAR. 



25 CENTS PER COPY. 



SCHOOL SCIENCE AND MATHEMATICS 

No. 440 Kenwood Terrace, Chicago, 111. 

SCHOOL SCIENCE AND MATHEMATICS will be sent Three months lor 
50 cents to new subscribers mentioning the Southern Educational Review. 
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Summer Schools 

Chautauqua 
Institution 

Cotnpetent Instruction 
Thirteen Departments 

About 2,500 enrollments in 
1907. The best environment 
for study. Famous lectures. 
A place whose charms are 
noted. Expense moderate. 
Catalog on request. 

Chautauqua. 

New York 


MANUAL 

TRAINING 

MAGAZINE 

Edited by 

CHARLES A. BARNETT 

Professor of Manual Arts, 
Bradley Polytechnic Institute, 
Peoria, Illinois. 

An illustrated bi-monthly 
publication devoted to the in- 
terests of the Manual Arts in 
Education. 

Subscription price, $1.50 a year; 
single copies 35 cents. Sena five 
two-cent stamps for a sample copy. 
Also send for our "Approved List 
of Books on the Manual Arts/ 1 

The Manual Arts Press 

Peoria, Illinois 







NEW BOOKS of UNUSUAL IMPORTANCE 

A YEAR BOOK FOR PRIMARY GRADES 

By Etta Merrick Graves and 
Amelia Warfield Watkins 

A suggestive kindergarten program for use in primary 
schools. The Year Book is published to meet the demand 
for games and recreations suitable for use in a room with 
desks and chairs. It also contains outlines lor busy work. 
Arranged In orderly sequence of subjects in relation to 
the seasons, An unusually important book for primary 
teachers and kindergartners. Send for special descriptive 
circular, 

Beautifully bound in decorated cloth* 6"xo" Prict x %\A% 

DESCRIPTIVE STORIES FOR ALL THE YEAR 

By Maud Buknham 

This little book offers short descriptive texts with opportunities for the use of 
descriptive sounds and gestures* The stories are alf new and original, thirty* 
five in number, and indexed according to the seasons, 

A dainty book y attraciivdy bound. 7"x5f J \ Price* £50 

Wdtc to our nearest office for new illustrated catalogue of books. Sent free on request. 

MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY, Springfield, Mass. 




Boa ton 



New York 



Philadelphia 



Atlanta 



San Francisco 



ETERYMAFS LIBRARY 

Fuvlasaa Booki of PenuuMat Yalae at 40 easts set la cloth; 80 cent* set la leather. If job waat t© 
haTe the BE8T bests la Oae fclsdlsga at the LEAST price, 70a will find theat la EVERYMAN'S LIBRAS! 



FICTION. 

Austen (Jane). 6 Volumes. Introduction 
to each by R. B. Johnson. 
Emma. 

Pride and Prejudice. 
Mansfield Park. 

Northanger Abbey and Persuasion. 
Sense and Sensibility. 

'Balzac's Atheist's Mass. Preface by 
Prof. Saintsbury. 

Balsac's Eugenie Grandet. Introduction 
by Prof. Saintsbury. 

Balsac's Old Goriot. Int. by Prof. Saints- 
bury. 

Balsac's Wild Ass's Skin. Introduction 
by Prof. Saintsbury. 

Borrow'8 Lavengro. Int. by Thomas Sec- 
combe. 

Sorrow's Romany Rye. 

•Bronte's Wuthering Heights. 

Cooper's Pioneer 

Cooper's Prairie. 

Cooper's The Deerslayer. 

Cooper's The Last of the Mohicans. 

Cooper's The Pathfinder. 

Defoe's Captain Singleton. Introduction 
by Edward Garnett. 

Dickens' Barnaby Rudge. Int. by W. Jer- 
rold. 

•Dickens' Bleak House. Introduction by 
G. K. Chesterton. 

•Dickens' Christmas Books. Introduction 
by G. K. Chesterton. 

•Dickens' David Copperfleld. Introduc- 
tion by G. K. Chesterton. 

•Dickens' Dombey & Son. Introduction 
by G. K. Chesterton. 

•Dickens' Great Expectations. Introduc- 
tion by G. K. Chesterton. 

•Dickens' Martin Chuzzlewit. Introduc- 
tion by G. K. Chesterton. 

•Dickens' Nicholas Nickleby. Introduc- 
tion by G. K. Chesterton. 

Dickens' Old Curiosity Shop. Introduc- 
tion by G. K. Chesterton. 

•Dickens' Oliver Twist Introduction by 
G. K. Chesterton. 

•Dickens' Pickwick Papers. Introduc- 
tion by G. K. Chesterton. 

•Dickens' Sketches by Boz. Introduc- 
tion by G. K. Chesterton. 

Dickens' Tale of Two Cities. Introduc- 
tion by Walter Jerrold. 

Dumas' Black Tulip. Introduction by Er- 
nest Rhys. 

Dumas' The Three Musketeers. 

Dumas' Twenty Years After. Introduc- 
tion by Ernest Rhys. 

Edgar's Cressy and Poictiers. Introduc- 
tion by Ernest Rhys. 

Eliot's Adam Bede. 

•Eliot's Romola. 

Eliot's Silas Marner. Int. by Annie 
Matheson. 

Gaskell's Cranford. 

Hawthorne's House of Seven Gables. In- 
troduction by Ernest Rhys. 

Hawthorne's Scarlet Letter. 

Herman Melville's Moby Dick. Introduc- 
tion by Ernest Rhys. 

Herman Melville's Typee. Int. by Er- 
nest Rhys. 

•Kingsley's Hypatia. 

King8ley 1 s Westward Ho! Introduction 
by A. J. Grieve. 

Klngley's (H.) Ravenshoe. 

Lever's Harry Lorrequer. Introduction 
by Lewis Melville. 

Lover's Handy Andy. Int. by Ernest 
Rhys. 

Lytton's Harold. Int by Ernest Rhys. 

Lytton's Last Days of Pompeii. 

Lytton's Last of the Barons. Introduc- 
tion by R. G. Watkin. 

Manning's Sir Thomas More, Introduc- 
tion by Ernest Rhys. 

Marryafs Mr. Midshipman Easy. Intro- 
duction by R. B. Johnson. 

•Marryafs Peter Simple. Introduction 
by R. Brlmley Johnson. 

Mulock's John Halifax, Gentleman. In- 
troduction by J. Shaylor. 

•Oliphant's Salem Chapel. Introduction 
by Dr. Robertson Nicoll. 

Reade'8 (C.) The Cloister and the Hearth. 
Introduction by A. C. Swinburne. 



CHILDREN'8. 

Andersen's Fairy Tales. Illustrated by 
Bros. Robinson. 

•Ballantyne's Coral Island. 

•Ballantyne's Martin Rattler. 

Canton's A Child' Book of Saints. Illua- 
trated by T. H. Robinson. 

Clarke's The Girlhood of Shakespeare's 
Heroines. Vols. L to III. 

Defoe's Robinson Crusoe. Illustrated by 
J. A. Symington. 

Fairy Gold. Illustrated by Herbert Cole. 

•Fairy Tales from the Arabian Nights. 
IUus. 

Froissart's Chronicles. 

Gatty's Parables from Nature. Introduc- 
tion by Grace Rhys. 

Granny's Wonderful Chair. Introduction 
by Dollie Radford. 

Grimm's Fairy Tales. Illustrated by R. 
Anning Bell. 

Hawthorne's Wonder Book and Tangle- 
wood Tales. 

Hughes' Tom Brown's School Days. Il- 
lustrated by T. Robinson. 

Kingsley's Heroes. Introduction by 
Grace Rhys. 

Kingston's Peter the Whaler. 

Kingston's Three Midshipmen. 

Lamb's Tales from Shakespeare. Illus- 
trated by A. Rackham. 

•Marryafs Children of the New Forest 
Introduction by R. Brlmley Johnson. 

Marryafs Little Savage. Introduction 
by R. Brlmley Johnson. 

Marryafs Masterman Ready. Introduc- 
tion by R. Brlmley Johnson. 

•Swift's Gulliver's Travels. Illustrated 
by A. Rackham. 

Classical. 

Aeschylus' Lyrical Dramas. Translated 
by Prof. J. S. Blackie. 

Euripides' Plays in 2 vols. Vol. L Intro- 
duction by Ernest Rhys. 

Marcus Aurelius' Meditations. Introduc- 
tion by W. H. D. Rouse. 

Plato's Republic, Spencer's Translation. 
Introduction by Dr. Garnett. 

Virgil's Aeneid. Int. and Notes by J. P. 
Maine. 

•Virgil's Ecologues and Georgics. New 
translation by Rev. T. F. Royds. 

Young's Sophocles. 

Fiction. 

Scott's Anne of Geierstein. 

Scott's Black Dwarf and Legend of Mont- 
rose. 

Scott's Bride of Lammermoor. 

Scott's Castle Dangerous and Surgeon's 
Daughter. 

Scott's Count Robert of Paris. 

Scott's Fair Maid of Perth. 

Scott's Fortunes of Nigel. 

Scott's Guy Mannering. 

Scott's Heart of Midlothian. 

Scott's Highland Widow and Betrothed. 

Scotf 8 Ivanhoe. 

Scotf 8 Kenilworth. 

Scott's Old Mortality. 

Scott's Peverll of the Peak. 

Scotf s Q lien tin Durward.. 

Scotf 8 Redgauntlet. 

Scotf s Rob Roy. 

Scott's St. Ronan's Well. 

Scott's The Abbot. 

Scott's The Antiquary. 

Scott's The Monastery. 

Scott's The Pirate. 

Scotf 8 The Talisman. 

Scotf 8 Waverley. 

Scott's Woodstock. Int. by Edward Gar- 
nett. 

Thackeray's Esmond. Introduction by 
Walter Jerrold. 

Trollope's Barchester Towers. 

Trollope's Framley Parsonage. Introduc- 
tion by Ernest Rhys. 

Trollope r s Warden. Introduction by Er- 
nest Rhys. 

Wood's The Channings. 

POETRY AND DRAMA. 

Browning's Poems. 2 Vols. 

1883-1844. Int. by Arthur Waugh. 
1844-1864. Int. by Arthur Waugh. 

Burns' Poems and Songs. Int. by J. Doug* 



EVEBYXAN'8 LIBRABY— [00 N T 1M UKD] 



GoMen Book of Coleridge. Edited by 

Stopford A. Brooke. 
Keat's Poems. 
PsJgrave's Golden Treasury. 
Percy's Reliques of Ancient English 

Poetry. Vols. I. and n. 
Procters Legends and Lyrics. 
Shakespeare's Comedies. 
Shakespeare's Histories and Poems. 
Shakespeare's Tragedies. 
•Shelley's Poetical Works. Vols. I. and 

n. 

Sheridan's Plays. 

Tennyson's Poems. 1830-1863. Introduc- 
tion by Ernest Rhys. 

Wordsworth's Shorter Poems. Int. by Er- 
nest Rhys. 

Essays and Belles Lettres. 

Bacon's Essays. Int. by OUphant Smea- 
ton. 

Brown's Rab and His Friends, etc. 

Coleridge' 8 Biographia Llteraria. In- 
troduction by Arthur Symons. 

Coleridge's Lectures on Shakespeare, etc. 
Introduction by E. Rhys. 

•DeQuincey's Opium Eater. Introduc- 
tion by Sir G. Douglas. 

•Elyofs Governour. Introduction and 
Glossary by Prof. Foster Watson. 

Emerson's Essays. First and Second Se- 
ries. 

Froude's Essays in Literature and His- 
tory. Int. by Hilalre Belloc. 

Haslltt's Shakespeare's Characters. 

Holmes' Autocrat of the Breakfast Ta- 
ble. 

Holmes' Professor at the Breakfast Ta- 
ble. 

Irving' 8 Sketch Book of Geoffrey Crayon. 

Lady Montagu's Letters. Introduction by 
R. Brlmley Johnson. 

Lamb's Essays of Ella. Int. by Augustine 
Blrreil. 

Macau lay* 8 Essays. Vols. I. and II. Int. 
and Glossary by A. J. Grieve, M.A. 

Matthew Arnold's Essays. Int. by G. K. 
Chesterton. 

•Maizlnnin's Duties of Man, etc. Int. 
by T. Jones. 

Reynold's Discourses. Int. by L. March 
Phlllipys. 

•Ruskin'8 Elements of Drawing. Int. by 
"A Student of Ruskin." 

•Rusk in' s Modern Painters. 5 Vols. Int. 
by Lionel Cust. 

•Ruskin's Pre-Raphaelitlsm. Int. by 
Laurence Blnyon. 

•Ruskin's Sesame and Lilies (The Two 
Paths and The King of the Golden 
River). Int. by Sir Oliver Lodge. 

Ruskin's Seven Lamps of Architecture. 
Int. by Selwyn Image. 

•Ruskin s Stones of Venice. S Vols. Int. 
by L. March Phlllipys. 

•Ruskin's Unto This Last. Int. by Sir 
Oliver Lodge. 

The Spectator. Vols. I. to IV. Int. by 
G. Gregory Smith. 

Ty tier's Essays on the Principles of 
Translation. 

•Ulric, the Farm Servant. Edited, with 
notes, by John Ruskin. 

"Walton's Complete Angler. Int. by An- 
drew Lang. 

Biography.. 

Benvenuto Cellini's Autobiography. 

Bos well's Life of Johnson, vols. I. and 
H. 

DeQuincey's Reminiscences of the Late 
Poets. Int. by E. Rhys. 

•Evelyn's Diary. Vols. I. and II. Int. 
by G. W. E. Russell. 

Lock hart' s Abridged Life of Sir Walter 
Scott. 

Lock hart's Life of Napoleon. 

Lockhart's Life of Robert Burns. Int. 
by E. Rhys. 

Pepys' Diary. Lord Braybrooke's 1864 
edition. Int. by Dr. Garnett. Vols. I. 
and II. 

Sou they 's Life of Nelson. 

Strickland's Life of Queen Elizabeth. 

Wesley's Journal. Int. by Rev. F. W. 
Macdonald. Vols. I. to IV. 
HI8TORY. 

Burnett's History of His Own Times. 

Carlyle's French Revolution. Int. by H. 



Belloc. Vols. L and II. 
Dennis' Cities and Cemeteries of Etruria. 

Vols. I. and IL Int. by Prof. Lindsay 

of St. Andrews. 
Finlay's Byzantine Empire. 
Finlay's Greece Under the Romans. Int. 

by Ernest Rhys. 
Grote's History of Greece. Vols. I. to 

XII. Int. by A. D. Lindsay, M.A. 
Macaulay's History of England. Vols. I. 

to III. 
Motley's Dutch Republic. Vols. I. to HI. 
•Slsmondi's Italian Republics. 
•Stanley's Lectures on the Eastern 

Church. Int. by Sir J. Sturge. 
Stanley's Memorials of Canterbury. 
Thierry's Norman Conquest. Vols. I. and 

II. Int. by J. A. Price, M.A. 
Oratory, Philosophy, and Theology. 
•Ancient Hebrew Literature, being the 

Old Testament and Apocrypha. 4 vols. 

Pentateuch and Early Historical Books. 
Vol. I. 

Later Historical Books. Vol. II. 
Prophets and Poetry. Vol. in. 
Wisdom, Homlletic and Apocalyptic 
Literature. Vol. IV. 
Browne's Rellgio Medici, etc. Int. by 

Prof. C. H. Herford. 
Butler's Analogy of Religion. Int. by 

Rev. Ronald Bayne. 
Hooker's Ecclesiastical Polity. Vols. I. 

and II. Int. by Rev. R. Bayne. 
•John Bright's Speeches. Selected with 

an Introduction by Sir J. Sturge. 
Latimer's Sermons. Int. by Canon Beech - 

ing. 
Law's Serious Call to a Devout and Holy 

Life. 
Lincoln's Speeches, etc. Int. by R. Hon. 

James Bryce. 
Maurice's Kingdom of Christ. Vols. L 

and II. 
Pitt's Orations on the War with France. 
Robertson (F. W.) 3 Vols. Int. by Canon 

Barnett. 

Sermons on Religion and Life. 

Sermons on Bible Subjects. 

Sermon 8 on Christian Doctrine. 
St. Augustine's Confessions. Dr. Pu- 

scy's translation and Introduction. 
The books of the New Testament of Our 

Lord and Savior, Jesus Christ. Ar- 
ranged In the order in which they came 

to the Christians of the First Cen- 
tury. By Principal Lindsay. 
Romance. 
Bunyan's Pilgrim's Progress. Int. by 

Rev. H. Elvet Lewis. 
•Early Romances of William Morris. Int. 

by Alfred Noyes. 
•Kalevala. Vols. I. and H. Int. by W. F. 

Kirby, F. L. S., F. E. S. 
Lady Guest's Mablnogion. Int. by Rev. 

R. Williams. 
Le Morte d' Arthur. Int. by Prof. Rhys. 

Vols. I. and II. 

8clence. 
Darwin's Voyage of the "Beagle." 
•Gal ton's Inquiries into Human Faculty. 

Preface by the Author. 
•Harvey's Circulation of the blood. Int. 

by Ernest Parkyn. 
Huxley's Essays. Int. by Sir Oliver 

Lodge. 
Miller's Old Red Sandstone. 
Tyndall's Glaciers of the Alps and Moun- 
taineering in 1861. Int. by Lord Ave- 

bury. 
White's Natural History of Selborne. Int. 

by Principal Windle. 
Travel. 
•Atlas of Ancient and Classical Geogra- 
phy. 
Borrow's The Bible in Spain. Int. by 

Edward Thomas. 
Borrow's Wild Waves. Int. by Theodore 

Watts-Dunton. 
Cook's Voyages of Discovery. 
Ford's Gatherings from Spain. Int. by 

Thos. Okey. 
•Hakluyt's Voyages. 8 Vols. Vols. I. and 

II. Int. by John Maseneld. 
Spoke's Discovery of the Source of the 

Nile. 
Travels of Mungo Park. Int. by Ernest 

Rhys. 



Mail Orders Solicited. Poitage Eight Cents Additional. 265 Yolumes Beady. Others to Follow. 

E. P. DUTTON & CO., 31 W. 23rd St., New York 
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The Pacific Coast 
Teachers Bureau 

Teachers are very scarce on the Pacific 
Coast and especially in Oregon. Salaries 
are good and terms are long. For infor- 
mation address 

CHAS. H. JONES, Manager. 
Salem, Oregon. 

The Oregon 
Teachers Monthly 

is the most widely read paper in the 
Pacific Northwest. It is full of interest- 
ing material for teachers wherever they 
may be found. Write for sample copy 
and special clubbing combinations. 
Address 

CHAS. H. JONES, Editor, 
Salem, Oregon. 



California 
Teachers' Agency 

(Established 1889, Lot Angelct) 

PLACES TEACHERS 

in CALIFORNIA, also in 

Nevada, Arizona, and 

Washington. 

BOYNTON & ESTERLY, Managers- 

also publishers of 

Sierra Educational News 

50 cents a year 

Contains Certification and other laws, and 
general school information of Pacific 
Coast 

Send for sample copies, also registration 
blanks and other printed matter, to 

805 Kamm Bldg., San Francisco, Cal. 
626 Stimson Block, Los Angeles, Cal. 



Ask your Training Teacher or your 
Supervisor about 

The Kindergarten 
Primary Magazine 

AND ABOUT 

"A Baker's Dozen 
for City Children" 

The new book of thirteen Kindergarten 
Songs by Isabel Valentine and Lil- 
eon Claxton of the New York Public 
Schools with introduction by Dr. JENNY 
B. MER.R.ILL, Supervisor of Kinder- 
gartens, New York City Public Schools. 

YOU SHOULD HAVE BOTH 

The Kindergarten Primary Magazine is 
$1.00 per year. "A Baker's Dozen for 
City Children" is 55c. postpaid. 

We will send you BOTH FOR $1.10 if you 

mention "Southern Educational Review." 

Address: 

THE KINDERGARTEN 

MAGAZINE COMPANY 

150 Nassau St New York, N. Y. 



LIBRARIES 

Both private and public are incom- 
plete without the best periodicals 
of today. Newspapers and Maga- 
zines for your own reading table or 
for your school library should not 
be ordered singly but in combi- 
nation, for the sake of economy. 

BEST RATES 

Can be received by return mail by 
sending list of periodicals desired to 

THE EU-DAL 

SUBSCRIPTION AGENCY 

Lexington, Ky. 
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OBuarterip 

(January, April, July, October) 

EDITORIALLY MANAGED BY 

JOHN BELL HENNEMAN, Ph.D. 
Professor oj English Language and Literature in the University of the South 

Subscription $ 2.00 per year. Single numbers 50 cents 

Now in its Sixteenth Year. Each issue contains 1 28 large octavo 
pages printed on heavy paper. 

Devoted to reviews of leading books and to papers on such topics of 
general literature as require fuller treatment than they receive in popu- 
lar magazines, and less technical treatment than they receive in special- 
ists publications. In other words, The Sewanee Review conforms 
more nearly to the type of the English Reviews than is usual with 
American periodicals. 

The Review is of especial value in Schools and College Reading 
Rooms and in Public Libraries, as it contains papers upon subjects used 
for debates, etc. 

Address: THE SEWANEE REVIEW, Sewanee, Tenn. 

EXTRA SPECIAL! 

THE PHILISTINE MAGAZINE FOR A YEAR 
LITTLE JOURNEYS FOR ONE YEAR— 1908 

(#2.00) TWO DOLLARS (#2.00) 

SEND YOUR SUBSCRIPTION 

Soon after you receive this SPECIAL offer, and we will present you, Two Gratis Premium De Luxe " Little 
Journey*," by Elbert Hubbard — very elegant specimen! of book-making — but you do not have to read them, viz. t 
Robert Ingeraoil, Gainsborough, Wendell PhiUips, Marat, Spinoza, William Pitt, Corot, Robert Browning, Robert 
Burnt, Schumann, Seneca, Tennyson, Samuel Johnson, Edwin Abbey, Mark Anthony, Cellini, Aristotle, Whistler, 
Swedenborg, Immanuel Kant, William Morris, John Milton, Bellini, Auguste Comtc, Socrates, Book of The Roy- 
crofters. 

Elbert Hubbard's " Little Journeys" are now used as text books in many schools. They contain a wealth of his- 
torical information without encyclopedic dryness. The series of Nineteen Hundred and Eight will be to the Homes 
of GREAT TEACHERS. The subjects are as follows, with a frontispiece portrait of each : 

Moses, Confucius, Pythagoras, Plato, King Alfred, Froebel, Booker T. Washington, Thomas Arnold, Erasmus, 
Hypatia, Loyola, St. Benedict. 

THE PHILISTINE, Bast Aurora, New York 

Enclosed find Two Dollars, and I request you to send me THE PHILISTINE Magazine for one year, and 
LITTLE JOURNEYS for 1908, also the gratis Dc Luxe Roycroft Book, all as per yourspecial offer. 



Date.. 
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USEFUL BOOKS 22 PEDAGOGY 

Abner's Experiment in Educating $i 25 

Aiken's Methods of Mind Training 1 00 

Exercises in Mind Training 1 00 

Burns' How to Teach Reading and Composition 50 

Hewett's Pedagogy for Young Teachers 85 

Hinsdale's Art of Study 1 00 

Page's Theory and Practice of Teaching (Branson) 1 00 

Painter's Great Pedagogical Essays 1 25 

Report of the Committee of Ten 30 

Report of the Committee of Fifteen 30 

Roark's Psychology in Education 1 00 

Method in Education 1 00 

Economy in Education 1 00 

Seeley's History of Education 1 00 

Swett's American Public Schools 1 00 

White's Elements of Pedagogy 1 00 

School Management 1 00 

Art of Teaching 1 00 

Winship's Great American Educators 50 

AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 

New York Cincinnati Chicago Boston Atlanta Dallas San Francisco 







WHITEWATER 
NORMAL 

EIGHT! SUMMER SESSION-Jum 21 to AifWt 7, 1901 

Courses will be offered for the 
following classes of persons : 

1. Normal students wishing to 
carry on regular credit work. 

2. Primary teachers desiring a 
course in methods and professional 
work to secure a renewal of their 
certificates without examination. 

3. Teachers who desire to be- 
come acquainted with the best 
methods in the various subjects 
they are called upon to teach. 

4. Teachers, high school students 
and others who desire a review of 
the branches required for any grade 
of county certificate. 

5. Teachers desiring special 
courses in drawing or constructive 
work. 

The enrollment fee of $5.00 covers all ex- 
penses, including free text books. For par- 
ticulars concerning the work, address 

A. A. UPNAH, Prteclpal of Snuor School, 

Whitewater, Wiuoniin. 


G. H. STOELTING 
COMPANY 

Sutcetfrt f 

CHICAGO LABORATORY SUPPLY 
AND SCALE COMPANY 

httnuftcturert mnd 
ImfrUrt tf 

SCIENTIFIC 
APPARATUS 

Physical, Chemical, 
Biological, Physiological, 

and Psychological 
Apparatus and Supplies 

31-35 W. Randolph Street 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
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WE PUBLISH 
BOOKS FOR TEACHERS 

A PARTIAL LIST: 

i. Ohio Examinations and Answers for 1905-06, known as Volume 2 in 
the series, 358 pages, silk cloth $1.50 

2. Ohio Examinations and Answers for 1906-07, known as Volume 3 in 

the series, about 400 pages, silk cloth 1.50 

3. Danford's Complete Summary of American History, 152 pages, heavy 
paper binding 50 

4. Boxwell-Patterson Examinations, 23 Complete Examinations in all 
subjects for admission to high school, 64 pages, well bound 25 

5. Course of Study for Elementary Schools, Dy Dean Harry G. Wil- 
liams, 123 pages 35 

6. Arithmetical Analysis, by Prof. E. M. Mills, State Normal Gollege. 
Complete and valuable, 1 10 pa^es, limp cloth binding 75 

7. Ohio Uniform Examinations in Literature for the two years ending 
August 1906, with complete answers to all questions, 80 pages, limp 
cloth 50 

8. Ohio Uniform Examinations for High School Certificates for 1905-06, 
112 pages, limp cloth 

9. Mensuration Made Easy 300 formulas 10 

10. Didatic Outlines in English Grammar 10 

Price of Ten Books, $6.05 If ordered at one time to same address, the 
whole lot will be sent for $4.55, a saving of 1 1.50 

THE OHIO TEACHER ATHENS, OHIO 



QUEEN OF SEA TRIPS 

Merchants & Miners Transportation 
Company Steamship Line 

NORFOLK to BOSTON and PROVIDENCE 
SAVANNAH to BALTIMORE and PHILADELPHIA 



Accommodation and cuisine unsurpassed. Through Tickets on 
sale at principal offices. Send for booklet 

H. D. RAY, Commercial Agent, Atlanta, Ga. 

W. P. TURNER, Passenger Traffic Manager, Baltimore, Md. 
Principal Offices, Baltimore, Md. 
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The 

Summer School 

That is thorough in its work ; that 
is moderate in its expenses; that 
is broad and practical in its courses ; 
that meets your every need ; that 
has facilities for its work; that is 
growing and has a good name ; that 
works always for its patrons' inter- 
ests; — is about the sort of school 
you're looking for, isn't it? 

Wooster University 
Summer School 



It trying to be just that kind of school. Eight weeks. 
Faculty of Sixty,—- Nine in Professional Training alone. 
Domestic Science, Carpentry, Oratory, Music, all lines of 
Secondary Work and much that is Advanced. Atten- 
dance, 888 in 1907. Free Teachers* Agency placed 
$iz5jOOO worth of business last season. Increase in 
salaries and commissions saved amounted to more than 
three times the income of the school, ff'ritt f*r An- 
ntunttmtnt. 



J. H. DICKASON, Principal. 



[Mention Rtvhw] 



Wooster, Ohio. 



Summer Schools 

of 
Chautauqua 

Institution 

Competent instruction. Thirteen 
departments. About 2500 enroll- 
ments in 1907. The best environ- 
ment for study. Famous lectures. 
A place whose charms are noted. 
Expense moderate. Catalogue on 
request. 

Chautauqua, 

New York. 



SUBSCRIBE FOR 

The 

West Virginia 
School Journal 

The only school paper in West Virginia 
that has for its subscribers three-fourths of 
the teachers of the state. It contains 
each month many splendid articles, by 
well known educators, that will be of 
interest to teachers anywhere. 

It also tells of the educational develop- 
ment now going on in West Virginia, and 
this will be of special interest to all West 
Virginians wherever they may live. 

Price $1.00 per year. 

Address THE WEST VIRGINIA 
SCHOOL JOURNAL 

Af organ/own, IV. Va. 



Hints from 
Squints 



144 pages 
Cloth, 50c 



By 



Henry R. Pattengill 

CHAPTER I. Hints Comical. Stories— wise and 
otherwise. Regular rlb-ticklers, liver invlgorators and 
diaphragm jigglera. 
CHAPTER II. Hints Quizzical. 100 of the beat 
conundrums— old and new. Enigmas, mental stunts, 
etc. Whetstones to the wit and aids to digestion. 
CHAPTER III. Hints Pedagogic. Neither exhaus- 
tive nor exhausting, but just sensible suggestions all 
along the line. 
CAAPTER IV. Hints Ethical. Just bt good for some- 
thing. Pull of fine things to read at morning exer- 
cises. 
CHAPTER V. Hints Miscellaneous. Games for 
children. Choice selections, like "Otto and his Auto," 
"The Teacher's Creed,*' "The Irish Recruit/* 
"Johnny Schwartz," etc., and The "&" is the beat 
and the biggest of all. 
The book is good for every body with red cor- 
puscles mad will help reddea white ones. 

Aiifti HENRY R. PATTENGILL, 

Lansing, Mich. 
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The Teacher 

An illustrated educational paper published 
in Philadelphia, monthly, except July and 
August. 

A NEW VOLUME 

(Vol. XII) 

begun January 1908. 

The Board of Editors of The Teacher 
is composed of principals and teachers 
directly connected with public school 
work, both in the elementary and higher 
schools in Philadelphia, and the paper is 
a direct outcome of their successful ex- 
perience. 

If so desired, subscriptions may be 
begun with the January 1908 number as 
long as the edition lasts. 

Subscription price , $1.00 per year. 

Office: 2125 Uber Street 
Philadelphia, Pa. 



Teachers' College 
Recent Publications 

A Vocabulary of High-School Latin 
( Lodge ) : The complete vocabu- 
lary of those parts of Caesar, 
Cicero and Vergil usually read in 
college preparatory schools. 
Price, cloth bound $1.50 

Elementary School Curriculum. A 
book describing the practical 
work of teaching each subject in 
each grade. Prepared by mem- 
bers of the staff of Teachers 
College and the Horace Mann 
School. Price, cloth bound $2.00 

REPRINTS 

Constructive Interests of Children 
(Kent) . Price, paper cover 50 

Formal Discipline (Bennett). Price, 
paper cover 50 

Address 

TEACHERS' COLLEGE, 

New York City. 



Teachers of English 

Should know of the splendid series of 

EXAMINATION QUESTIONS 

On the English Classics, by Maud E. Kingsley, which are appearing each 
month in the Magazine 

EDUCATION 

These questions are calculated to make the pupil think deeply into the subject. 
The pupil who works out the answers will have an excellent knowledge ot the 
books studied and be able to pass a rigid examination. The following have 
been presented thus far: Lady of the Lake; Burke's Speech; Julius Caesar: 
Franklin's Autobiography; Merchant of Venice. The series will be continued: 
until all the English ordinarily studied in High and Grammar School courses 
has been covered. 

EDUCA TION is the oldest of the high-class educational monthly magazines 
(now in its 28th year). Subscription price $3.00. A single sample copy 
containing one of the above series of questions sent on receipt of 25 cents. 

THE PALMER COMPANY, 

50 Bromfield Street Boston, Massachusets 
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California 

You Hear about it 
EVERY DAY 



Go 



^ this year and 

see it yourself 

It is entirely worth a few weeks' absence. 
It breaks the monotony and makes your 
spirits rise to the full enjoyment of every- 
thing. 

Try this tonic. 

Prove that everything you have heard of 
CALIFORNIA is wonderfully true. 

Write to the |] 

Union Pacific 

for booklets on California 
Address 

L. E. TOWNSLEY, G. A. 

908 Olive Street St. Louis, Missouri 

01 ^ ===== ^ __— », 
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Positions for Teachers 

Hundreds of positions like those described below are now open 
for capable, experienced men with leading colleges, universities 
and technical schools everywhere. Also good openings for men 
who wish to give up teaching, in business and in technical work 

INSTRUCTOR: Large military school has opening for instructor in German and 
French. Mmst be college man, preferably single, and well qualified as a disipli- 
narian. Will prepare men for Harvard, Yale and Princeton. Salary $1000. (AT- 
85199) 

SUPERVISOR: Young man between 20 and 30 years of age for school of deaf 
mutes for children of five or over. Must be a good disciplinarian and of good 
habits. Salary $30.00 per month, room, board and washing. (AT-86332) 

TEACHER: Large state normal wants man to take charge of Department of 
English Language and Literature. Desires a young man who is conservative and 
scholarly ana who has already proved his ability to make his work successful. 
Good personality and executive ability essential. Salary $1500 with rapid ad- 
vancement. (CT-3769) 

TEACHER: Military Academy in New Jersey wants man to teach commercial 
branches. Single man and one with knowledge of stenography preferred. Salary 
$50-175 per month and board. (AT-86347) 

TEACHER; School for Boys in New York State wants young college man (Har- 
vard preferred) 25-30 years of age to take charge of elementary work. Man who 
is fond of boys and able to meet parents and leave good impression. Salary $900 
and home. (AT-86342) 

INSTRUCTOR: The above school also has opening for instructor in Latin. Prefer 
Harvard man with some teaching experience who will take interest in some out- 
side work, much as athletic, Glee Club work or debating. Salary J800 and home. 
(AT-S6342) 

PRINCIPAL: Man to act as principal of large academy who is able to teach 
mathematics, English or modern languages. Must have had teaching experience 
and able to exert oest of influence on students. Salary $1200. (CT-4324) 

TEACHER: Well known agricultural college wants teacher of English who is 
capable of doing some public speaking and training men for oratorical and 
debating contests. Salary $800-$ 1200. (CT-4292) 

INSTRUCTOR: Above agricultural college wants instructor in Physics, of good 
training and experience, with ability to grow into a professorship. Salary £800- 
$1200. (CT-4292) 

PROFESSOR: Professorship of Industrial Pedagogy which has just been estab- 
lished in large university wants man to give such training as may be necessary 
in preparing men and women to take charge of industrial work along lines of 
agriculture, mechanic arts and domestic arts in the common and high schools. 
Salary $ 1 5oo-$20oo. (CT-4292) 

DIRECTOR: for school of music. Must be Ai man, and a vocalist given prefer- 
ence. Salary $800-$ 1 200. (CT-4282) 

INSTRUCTORS; Large technical school in New York City has openings for two 
instructors, one a technical man, who is a college graduate in electrical engineering, 
and the other a practical man who understands wiring, alternating and direct 
currents, generators, armatures, etc. Salary J»i2oo-$20O0. (AT-86275) 

U ~ ^xn>r\r\A o THE NATIONAL ORGANIZA- 

napgXJOab tion of brain brokers 

Suite 144, 305 Broadway New York. 311-313 Nicollet Ave., Minneapolis, Minn. 

1015 Hartford Bldg., Chicago, 111. 566 Wells Building, Milwaukee, Wis. 

1215 Commonwealth Trust Bldg., Phila. 35a Endicott Bldg., St. Paul, Minn. 

430 Chemical Bldg., St. Louis, Mo. 623 R. A. Long Bldg., Kansas City, Mo. 

536 Williamson Bldg., Cleveland, Ohio. 1028 Schulmach Bldg., Wheeling, W. Va. 
1 130 Park Bldg., Pittsburg, Pa. 
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©BRY 
CTURES 



ONE CENT EACH 
For as or more. 

Size 5}x8. 2200 Subjects. 
Smaller Half-Cent Size. Larger Five-Cent Size. 
Beautiful Pictures for Framing. 22x28, 75 cents. 

Aids in language, literature, history, geography 
and picture study. Send two two-cent stamps for 
Catalog of 1000 in minature illustrations, a bird 
picture in colors and two pictures. 



BIRD PICTURES 

In Natural Colors 

TWO CENTS EACH 

for 13 or more. 

Size 7x9 
8ET A. — A set of zj common birds with 
a leaflet briefly describing each bird, writ- 
ten by Arthur C. Boyden, for 50 cents. 

8ET B. — A similar set of other com- 
mon birds and description. 25 cents. 
Order Now for Spring. 
BIRD STUDY. 
Send stamp for list of 600 subjects. Of 
course this cut shows nothing of the beauty 
of the Colored pictures. 



EASTER PICTURES 

ORDER NOW. 

25 Easter Subjects, etc. A Choice Easter Gift. 

each 5$x8, for 25 cents. 

Q. STANLEY HALL, the Educator, says: 

**I am glad to make an exception to my rule to commend no school 
material, in favor of the Perry Pictures I have been greatly in- 
terested in them from the first, and regard them as a very important 
addition to our school equipment. They should be in every school, 
not only in the larger cities, butin the smallest country districts." 



The PERRY PICTURES COMPANY 
Box 63a Maiden, Mass. 
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Teachers' Agency 



Is strictly an inter-state agency, having as its territory 15 SOUTHERN STATES: 
Alabama, Arkansas, Florida, Georgia, Kentucky, Louisiana, Maryland, Missouri, 
Mississippi. North Carolina, South Carolina, Tennessee, Texas, Virginia, West 
Virginia. PAY* FOR REPORTING VAGANCIES. 

REPORT OF VACANCY 
i. Name of the Institution or School 

2. Location 

3. Kind of position to be filled 

4. Subject to be taught 

5. Salary 6. When to begin work 

7. Length of Term 

8. To whom the application is to be sent 

9. His address 

10. When the appointment will be made 

11. Remarks (add anything that may aid us in filling the vacancy with reference to 
sex, church, special requirements, etc.) 

Address H. E. BIERLY, Manager, Chattanooga, Tenn. 

Signed 

[Date ] Address 
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CHATTANOOGA 
BUSINESS COLLEGE 

CHATTANOOGA, TENNESSEE 



DAY AND NIGHT SCHOOL OPEN ALL 
THE YEAR 



STUDENTS PREPARED FOR BUSINESS 
POSITIONS. DAILY DEMANDS FOR OUR 
GRADUATES CATALOG FREE 



G. A. HAWKINS, B.S., A.B., 



Principal 



fife 

Wtsttm journal of ©bucation 
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MICHIGAN STATE NORMAL COLLEGE 
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MODERN TENDENCIES IN EDUCATION 

By President R. N. Roark, Eastern Kentucky 
State Normal. 

We have shaken ourselves free, to a very large extent, from 
the bondage of tradition in education and that, perhaps, is the most 
marked trend of education in the past twenty years or more. It 
means much that we are able to stand up and sturdily look about 
us widely and feel free from the binding force of "the way our 
fathers did it." 

The strongest tendency in education today is the same tendency 
that is notable in every other human institution, and that is the 
tendency to think for ourselves, to accept little upon mere author- 
ity, and to experiment fearlessly in our search for the better 
thing. 

NOT METHODIZING SO MUCH. 

One of the immediate results of this swinging free from the 
grip of the past is that we are not "methodizing" so much as 
formerly, but are considering the broader questions of the organi- 
zation of education. Not so very long ago there were many books 
coming from the presses to emphasize the minutiae of methods, 
and to call the attention of the teacher with cicada like insistence,' 
to the "how" of teaching the various subjects in the class-rooms. 
But, as a result of the working of the time-spirit, we are putting 
more emphasis upon the principles of organization now than upon 
the principles of method and, when method is discussed, it is dis- 
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cussed in relation to its fundamental principles rather than in rela- 
tion to its minute applications. 

RIGHT SORT OF TEACHER. 

There is a growing consciousness that if the right sort of 
teacher be put in charge, his scholarship, his broad professional 
training and his rich personality will satisfactorily work out both 
the great and the small problems of method, and so communities 
and States are giving attention first to the question of teachers 
that are fit. Back of this question and at the root of it lies the 
other question of an aroused public sentiment. 

All of this is one way of saying that these matters have passed 
over from the school-master and school-mistress to the educator 
and the educated publicist, and so we find men in the South like 
Mclver, of blessed memory, Joyner, Branson, Claxton, Dabney, 
and Alderman, devoting themselves earnestly to the general prop- 
aganda of popular education, so that the people, in whose hands 
all authority rests, shall demand and unite in a proper organization 
of school affairs. 

AWAKENING IN SOUTHLAND. 

Such an awakening as we have seen in this Southland rarely 
comes once in a half century, if so often, in any country. These 
men have not been concerned about methods of teaching read- 
ing, the square root, or the why of the inversion of the divisor 
in fractions, and like questions that once were live ones in every 
teachers' gathering, but they are deeply concerned that each citi- 
zen shall become keenly sensitive of his duty to the State, not 
simply as it now exists, but as it is to be, and that every taxpayer 
shall most willingly invest the small sum of his school taxes in 
that richest fund of the future, the public school. 

SPLENDID LEADERSHIP. 

Men like these, and hundreds of others under their splendid 
leadership and direction, have been working with a few men and 
women in each community, who have the heart and inspiration to 
combine their strength, and they shall bring to pass the dream that 
the public school must be good enough for the best and shall be 
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open to all. No movement in recent years has attracted so much 
attention, or deserved so much, as the organization of the great 
commonwealths of the South into an army whose banner bears 
the legend, "The Public Schools." 

The heart of this movement beats with the consciousness that 
any American community can, by reason of being an American 
community, have anything it wants. If it wants cabins for 
school-houses, weed-grown yards, foul water supply, furniture 
that would disgrace the Spanish Inquisition — if it wants teachers 
who can not conduct a class unless, like their name-sake, King 
Do Do, they "look in the book and see," then the community will 
have just that sort — and plenty of it. 

RIGHT KIND OF ROOMS. 

If, on the other hand, an American community wants a school 
in a roomy, ventilated, well-situated, well- furnished house with 
a curriculum administered by a teacher rich in scholarship, in 
training, and especially in personality, then it can have that. 

Here in Kentucky we have at last caught the inspiration of this 
great Southern movement. We have turned our eyes from the 
fond contemplation of the picture on our State seal of the two 
fine old Kentucky gentlemen, giving each other a left-handed 
handshake and waiting for the commendation of an admiring 
world, to the motto around the picture. We are trying to get 
together upon the platform of Jefferson. 

REALIZATION OF CONDITION. 

We are writhing a little under the realization of our educational 
condition and every one of us is setting his teeth and saying it 
shall not be that Kentucky stands thirty-seventh in the list of lit- 
erate States. That is too far from the head of the class for a 
State that has made history for the United States and for the 
world. Kentucky should be both proud and ashamed — proud that 
she is the second wealthiest State in the South, ashamed that she 
is not using more of this wealth for the development of her great- 
est natural resources, the brains and hearts of the children. 

But, at last, the Commonwealth is getting into the sweep, is 
feeling the momentum of the popular trend and is awakening tq 
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the fact that she has but to bestir herself in order to accomplish 
great things. She has been eddying long enough in a sort of 
Sargasso Sea of self-complacency, of politics and indifference. 

HELP THROUGH OWN EFFORTS. 

Now she knows if help comes it must come through her own 
efforts. We have, at least, caught the spirit of this most modern 
tendency, to make the people responsible for their own schools, 
and it is nearest of good things yet to come that our teachers 
themselves and friends of education who are not teachers have 
formed organizations and have furnished money for the work of 
stimulating public sentiment and creating institutions that shall 
advance education. It is a source of much gratification to be 
able to say that the movement in Kentucky contemplates such a 
re-organization of our educational system as shall lay down a 
broad, free highway from the door of every home in the State to 
the door of the university, straight through the rural school, the 
county high school, and the college. 

PERMANENCY OF AWAKENING. 

One of the surest guarantees of the permanency of this awak- 
ening and of the success of the movement is the fact that women 
of leisure, of refinement, and of social standing are giving them- 
selves untiringly to the organization of communities for educa- 
tional progress. 

One tendency, not yet quite too old to be called modern, and 
which is due to a fuller realization that education is a matter of 
concern to all the people, is the constantly increasing demand for 
manual and industrial training. This demand, and the generous 
response to it, seems to have two strong roots ; one is the move- 
ment, a little too old now to be called modern, which culminated 
in putting elementary science in various forms into the curriculum 
of the schools, the other growing out of a realization that a school 
supported by public taxation should be of practical service to a 
majority of those whose taxes support it. 

ELEMENTARY SCIENCE WORK. 

The introduction of elementary science into the course of 
study has made us aware that a community grows in material 
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greatness not simply through its material environment, but 
through its capacity to adapt that environment to the needs of its 
increasing culture and happiness. Education has been defined as 
adjustment, by which has been meant adjustment of the growing 
individual to his environment. A more modern and a better defi- 
nition makes out education to be the adjustment of the environ- 
ment to the needs of the individual and of the social whole. 

Knowledge that came through a study of science in the com- 
mon school curriculum readily suggested and awakened a desire 
for knowledge of how to master the environment. In addition 
to this, a growing social self-consciousness became constantly 
more aware that public school education has its utilitarian side, 
became aware that there are many more farmers, mechanics and 
cooks, if you please, than there are preachers, lawyers, teachers 
and physicians. 

HANDS FOR USEFUL PURPOSES. 

The conviction has been growing that hands were given us for 
other purposes than for gesticulation in oratory or for the dem- 
onstration of school room discipline and we have, therefore, for 
some years past been training hands as well as brains. This 
tendency toward training in industrial and mechanic arts, in do- 
mestic work and in agriculture is one of the most marked and 
one of the most commendable in recent years. 

United with this tendency, the conviction that public education 
is the work of all the people, has resulted in the introduction 
into Congress of a bill providing for Federal appropriations to 
State Normal Schools to pay for the training of teachers of agri- 
culture and the mechanic arts throughout the country. Some of 
us remember the persistency with which both friends and foes of 
the old Blair Bill abused and defended it. 

MARKS GREAT ADVANCE. 

This new movement marks a great advance beyond the days of 
the Blair Bill, which might have been as well named "A Bill pro- 
viding for the further pauperization of States already poor." If 
the bill calling for Federal appropriations to State Normal 
Schools should carry, it would apply aid where and . in a way t 
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most needed and would be justified on the basis of popular aid 1 
popular schools. 

Whatever is given to Normal Schools reaches the people moi 
promptly and immediately than through any other medium, sine 
whatever of enrichment, of wider outlook, of stronger uplift an 
fuller inspiration a teacher gets, he immediately passes on in evei 
widening circles in the homes of the communities in which h 
serves. 

WHAT EDUCATION MEANS. 

There is a dawning, though yet dim, realization of what edu 
cation means ; there is a consciousness that it means more than th 
sharpening of the intellect and the development of memory — 
consciousness that it includes the enrichment of the emotional lif 
and the training of the motor activities. 

The severest indictment which can be brought so often in recen 
years, namely that it started from the level of the adult mind, an 
the adult mind brought to what it was by generations of a narro\ 
and narrowing kind of school work. To this adult mind the im 
portant thing was its knowing power. Therefore, in planninj 
schools and school work, it ignored the rich heritage that th 
human race had accumulated, of feeling and of motor capacity 

FEELING TO BE REPRESSED. 

It looked upon feeling as something to be repressed rather thai 
enriched, and upon labor with the muscles as something that be 
longed only to "the man with the hoe" with his sloping forehead 
Now we know that feeling is far older than knowing and tha 
doing is, as a form of expression, immediately subsequent t< 
feeling and to knowing and is a much earlier form of expressioi 
than language or art. 

Therefore, we have, in recent years, paid much more to th< 
content and, instead of keeping a child still in the school-room 
we permit and encourage freedom of movement of both limb: 
and hands. We recognize an intelligence of the finger tips a: 
well as of the brain, and make much, in practice, of the discov 
ery that a thumb is a thumb and not a toe. 
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MUST KNOW SCIENCE. 

Upon the acquisitive side we give prominent recognition to the 
well accepted truth that it is as necessary for the educated man to 
have a knowledge of science, the record of God in nature, as it 
is to have a knowledge of history, or the record of God in the 
psychical growth of man. The gap is gradually being closed up 
between science and history, sociology and theology. 

Another tendency that should give great encouragement to all 
who are interested in the economy of energy, of time and of life, 
is the tendency to cut free from the old cast-iron requirement of 
a four-year course. 

LENGTH OF COLLEGE COURSE. 

There is some reason for a four-year high school course, be- 
cause of the age at which a student usually enters upon his high 
school work, but no sufficient reason ever has been assigned for 
the four-year college course except that reason that brought it 
into existence in this country about the middle of the seventeenth 
century, and that was lack of adequate preparation for complet- 
ing the course in less time upon the part of those who entered the 
college, but the four-year course has been clung to with the same 
obstinacy that has characterized the retention of other medieval* 
isms in our college work, although conditions have greatly 
changed since 1654 and adequate preparatory schools are found 
everywhere. 

Even such firmly established institutions as Harvard and Co- 
lumbia, that might well afford to be pioneers in a movement for a 
shorter college course, are very slow and timid about conferring 
batchelor's degrees after fewer than four years' resident study. 

TENDENCY TO VACATION SCHOOLS. 

The tendency to economize time and effort has manifested itself 
also in the vacation school. We are recognizing the absurdity of 
closing down the expensive plant of a college or university for 
three months out of the twelve and of cutting out one-fourth of 
the time from the life of a student when he is most vigorously 
able to use his time. 

It is strange that more institutions have not followed the exam- 
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pie of Chicago University in making the summer term an integ; 
part of the year's work instead of an appendix. 

ELECTION OF STUDIES. 

The need of making the curriculum include more than t 
ancient trivium or quadrivium has led to such an increase in t 
courses of study in all of our institutions that it has not be 
possible to include all of them in one curriculum. And this h 
led to the introduction of the group system in college and in hij 
school, and to the practice of election of studies. 

Much has been said about the necessity of permitting a pu 
to elect his own studies and in many cases this method was tri< 
only to lead, at length, to what might have been known "a prioi 
to have been an absurdity. The responsibility was thrown up 
the immature of selecting the work it was best for them to < 
but now it is recognized that even the mature, if untrained, c 
not be trusted to make such selection, and the practice of seh 
tion in school work has become modified so that it now applies 
a selection of courses or groups, such selection to be preceded 
an acquaintance with the subject matter of education sufficient 
enable the chooser really to know something of his own pref< 
ences. 

DEMOCRACY OF EDUCATION. 

The one marked trend that is most promising for the schc 
and for society is the recognition of the democracy of educatic 
the recognition of the need of making it serve all classes in t 
great republic. The oligarchy of the three R's, the classics ai 
the mathematics has been overthrown and while the outposts a 
still skirmishing actively in places upon these questions, the ma 
battlefield has been cleared and a permanent truce has been esta 
lished between the scientific and the classical, between the uti 
tarian and disciplinary, between the vocational and the cultural. 

Not only has education become democratic in the sense that 
is to reach and offer its advantages to all classes alike, but in t 
broader and deeper sense that it is to fit each one for service 
a democracy. 

This is the trend that sums up and includes every other, ev 
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as the river sums up and includes the rivulets. Whatever may be 
looked upon as the immediate purpose of any kind of education, 
the ultimate purpose, that is worthy of the name must be service — 
service to neighbor, service to community, service to the State. 
We have been accustomed to look upon the State as an impersonal 
something whose function is to collect taxes and to govern. Still, 
there may be found, here and there, a few fairly intelligent people 
who hold this view, but we are rapidly coming to recognize the 
State as an aggregation of our neighbors and to understand the 
behest to "love our neighbors as ourselves" applies not only to 
the neighbor as an individual, but to our neighbors in the aggre- 
gate, called the State. 

PROFIT IN SCHOOL TAXES. 

Indeed, if only purely selfish considerations prevailed, we should 
have to admit that we receive for our individual selves such 
marked advantages through association with neighbors who have 
been to school and who help to make wealth, and comfort, and 
safety, and liberty, and happiness, that there is great profit in the 
expenditure of money through taxation for the support of schools 
that shall nourish the principles of democracy. But the best di- 
rection which this turn is taking is the direction of service that is 
unselfish, based upon the conception of the educated man or 
woman who knows what to do and how to do for the uplift of 
the State, and whose awakened civic consciousness compels him 
to do it. The ideal of service is the highest ideal to which edu- 
cation can address itself, is the ideal that is leading both men and 
women of thought and is unconsciously influencing to advantage 
the attitude and action of all who follow where these lead. 



INDUSTRIAL ARTS IN NORMAL SCHOOLS 

By President Homer H. Seerley, State 
Normal School, Iowa. 

The Industrial Trend. — The past quarter of a century has 
witnessed a remarkable change in the motive and the plan of 
education through the rise, the development, and the acceptance 
of the industrial arts as real factors in civilization. The prov- 
ince of American education has thus been greatly enlarged and 
this expansion has required the service of every institution that 
has a hand in the educating and the training of men and women 
lor the vocations and activities of life. The influence of such a 
change of view has remodeled higher education through the 
founding of technical colleges and has compelled also the uni- 
versities to recognize the fact that there are other branches of 
study than those historically adopted for the liberal education 
of a man. This attitude of the public mind has limited the old 
curriculum to a small part of a student's time, and at the same 
time has opened up to study much opportunity for acquaintance 
with the commercial, technical, and practical studies that are 
related to careers in the worlds of business, manufactures and 
commerce. The same influence has undertaken also the re- 
organization of the entire public school curriculum, compelling 
large attention to the abstruse problems of the needs of the 
time — that of educating and training children not only for 
culture but also for utility. These tests of modern thought have 
been made in many places and such satisfactory results have 
been obtained that public sentiment uniformly concludes that 
education through the public schools in mechanic arts, home 
economics and agriculture must become not only possible but 
also actual and universal 

The Normal School Province. — In the midst of these activities 
and enterprises the normal schools and the old time standard 
colleges find themselves to be the most conservative public 
educational institutions in the country. The normal schools are 
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recognized as institutions in which preparation for a public 
career takes into consideration the actual demand that is made 
upon the teacher who must undertake the work required by the 
public schools. The normal schools do not feel free to prepare 
products for a market that they think may not yet exist, and 
they usually wait until a dissatisfied public sentiment expresses 
itself by changes in the laws that govern the requirements for 
teachers' certificates before they deem it important to recognize 
public need and adapt the work offered to these more modern 
developments. This fact in organization and in management 
has made these schools more exemplars of methods and more 
representative of peculiar philosophies and pedagogies than real 
active factors in the developing and forwarding of public edu- 
cational interests and objects through improvements and progress. 
Such a condition grows out of a necessity that comes from 
training for the public service and in trying to furnish what is 
inferred from public wants. As a consequence the normal schools 
have been notably indecisive as to the expansion of their prov- 
ince to keep up with progress and have not kept step with the 
developments that have come to the public schools. Otherwise 
all such teachers' schools would now be training high school 
teachers of all kinds and would be training also all kinds ot 
special teachers for directing the work in music, manual training, 
domestic science, physical training, art and agriculture, as such 
lines are as specifically within their province as is the training of 
kindergartners, primary or grade teachers. 

The Demand for Teachers. — The total requirements in these 
lines are such that the normal schools can easily and successfully 
comply with all of them, and they must not fail to expand their 
activities so as to fully comply with the broad needs of the 
public service. 

The education of public school teachers is a business of the 
widest scope, of the greatest utility and of the largest compre- 
hensiveness, and the province outlined should not be confined to 
the narrow limits so generally assumed by this class of edu- 
cational institutions. Normal school management in every state 
must take a broader view of what work is needed to be done 
for the benefit of the public schools and there should be no 
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hesitation to show courage and formulate plans and policies to 
meet their needs, placing these facts before the great public in 
order to obtain the support for the work that is so necessary. 
It is evident that wherever this has been faithfully and de- 
terminedly done, such teacher schools have been honored by 
public confidence, granted abundant encouragement and support; 
while being at the same time commended for their great help* 
fulness to public education. The supply of such teachers is 
always exhausted, the demand for such instruction is constantly 
expanding, the progress of the public schools has been much 
hindered by the constant failure of the normal school to fully 
recognize its ability to help in these important and permanent 
lines, and civilization has been greatly delayed by the absolute 
lack of suitable interested workers to lead in the much needed 
progress. 

The Atmosphere of Teaching. — It was recognized long since 
that the segregation of teachers from other students during their 
period of training was of decided benefit to them and their 
future career. Normal schools have these important relations 
and are able to have an atmosphere that is conducive to the 
true spirit of teaching, to the main purpose of developing the 
teaching conscience and to the constant insuring of a necessary 
appreciation of the value and greatness of a teaching career. 
This atmosphere is an impossibility where individualism and 
commercialism are as supreme as now regularly exists in most 
higher institutions of learning. The normal schools should ac- 
cept their privilege and should train for personal sacrifice and 
for helpful service to mankind to a degree and to an extent not 
now deemed essential. These humane considerations in an 
education and a training that is to mean the placing of a per- 
sonality in an attitude of serving the public for the public wel- 
fare must not be overlooked. The public school is in reality 
the greatest educational field of the present age, even if not the 
most desirable because of the greatness of its problems and the 
uncertainties of its tenure ; and it requires, therefore, that great 
people with great ideas of life, with great conceptions of possi- 
bility in training and with great faith in the salvability of men 
through education, be trained for its teachers and its managers. 
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The Normal School Opportunity, — This great work of teaching 
the industrial arts is not to be postponed. The activities of 
civilization that are associated with the success and the progress 
of mankind are necessary to the happiness and the welfare of 
every child in this country. The normal schools have here an 
opportunity to be great in influence and to do good in multi- 
tudes of directions that have not been known in a century past. 
The expansion of commerce, the upbuilding of industries, the 
enlargement of possibilities for service to civilization, the growth 
of society in all directions, the demand for increased capability 
in scholarship and training are all startling in their magnitude 
and importance. The high schools are developing in courses 
and in numbers that is nearly incomprehensible ; the demand for 
secondary and special teachers of all kinds is unprecedented ; 
the great public recognizes the magnitude of the problems that 
are at issue in order to have public education effective and 
economical, while the work is lagging because of unprepared 
leadership. The normal schools are here and are well organ- 
ized. They possess a right attitude and give a proper atmos- 
phere to the training needed. They have the vantage of long 
and successful experience that cannot be forgotten. They are 
educational agencies that are more universal and more numer- 
ous than any other kind of public organized effort for the im- 
provement of the common schools. They possess excellent 
standards and they can enforce them without fear or favor. 
They are able to prepare the best high school teachers and the 
best special teachers of all kinds without delay or loss because 
they can restrict their courses of study and insist upon the reali- 
ties of scholarship and the necessities of training. They have 
the sympathy and the support of the people to such a large ex- 
tent that such an expansion of influence and such an increase of 
power will be commended and approved. 

The Importance to the Normal School — But, after all, the im- 
portance to the normal schools of the United States of accept- 
ing this field of educational activity can not be overestimated. 
Their future influence as well as their usefulness depends upon 
their adaptability to the modern movements in educational 
thought and action. These schools must be institutions in 
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touch with the education of the whole people if they are to be 
the factors in progress and the constructors of plans for the 
public good. If these schools do not accept and seek such op- 
portunity the people will find other ways and found and or- 
ganize other institutions to meet the immediate pressing needs 
of modern life. 



THE INDUSTRIAL FACTOR IN PUBLIC EDUCATION 
IN THE SOUTH 

By Julian A. Burruss, Director of Manual Arts, 
Richmond (Va.) Public Schools. 

The destiny of the South has been fixed by nature. No other 
portion of the United States has the natural wealth possessed 
by the Southern States; and along with these great resources 
nature has provided ample waterpower and abundant fuel for 
their development. The Southern people are coming more and 
more to realize that, even as boundless as are the natural resources 
of their land, they can not live solely on the provisions of nature ; 
but that they must use modern methods to transform their raw 
materials into finished products and thus obtain from them their 
greatest value. The result of this has been that during the last 
few decades the industrial development of the South has been 
the wonder of the world. 

In order that industrial enterprises may succeed they must 
be supplied (i) with technically trained men for leaders, super- 
intendents, foremen, etc., and (2) with a large number of men 
possessing a certain degree of industrial intelligence for the 
rank and file of workmen. In order that the ranks of both 
grades may be filled it is necessary that there be awakened in 
the rising generation a sympathy for manual work, and an 
appreciation of its dignity and its importance in the world's 
economy. Also, the general public must be educated to a proper 
attitude to industry. 

Naturally, the public school is the institution to which we should 
look for this education ; but the school has obviously not realized 
its responsibility in this direction. Among the reasons for this, 
it seems to me, are the following: (1) The characteristic con- 
servatism of the people of the South ; and the prevalence of the 
idea that what was good enough for previous generations is good 
enough for the children of today. (2) The fact that many of our 
school systems have been administered by men who may have 
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done splendid service in their day, but who are now hopelessly 
behind the times and have not the energy in their declining years 
to get out of the rut, especially so long as an indifferent or 
indulgent public looks upon school offices as positions which any- 
one with a little tact can fill. (3) The fact that in the minds of 
the people at large the connection has not been made between 
education and industry, looking upon industry as not needing edu- 
cation and upon education as too good for industry; and (4) a 
lack of knowledge as to what to do and a lack, or apparent lack, 
of means to do anything. 

That the work of the school may meet the demands of life, 
two prerequisites are necessary: (1) There must be universal 
education, and (2) the method and subject-matter of education 
must be revised. 

TABLE I. 

SHOWING PER CENT OF POPULATION AT LEAST TEN YEARS OF AGE EN- 
GAGED IN GAINFUL OCCUPATIONS, BY KINO OF OCCUPATION, 1900. 
(COMPILED FROM THE REPORTS OF THE TWELFTH CENSUS). 

... - - Domustic Trsdt and JHmMufmciwr- 

State Agrtcul- Prcfn- ^ 7rmUm img mmd 

turt nonsi p„tomml porUdiom Mecbmmicsl 

Alabama 67.6 2.0 134 6.7 10.3 

Arkansas 71. 1 2.7 11.6 7.3 7.3 

Florida 44.0 3.5 25.0 11.5 16.0 

Georgia 60.5 2.5 18.9 8.2 9.9 

Kentucky 54.2 3.5 16.9 11.2 14.2 

Louisiana 55.1 2.4 21.6 10.7 io.a 

Maryland 20.8 4.2 26.1 19.9 29.0 

Mississippi 76.0 2.0 1 1.7 5.5 4.8 

Missouri 41.3 4.6 16.9 17.7 19.5 

North Carolina 64.1 2.1 15.1 6.0 12.7 

South Carolina 69.0 1.8 13.8 5.1 10.3 

Tennessee 56.8 3.1 18.3 10.7 11.1 

Texas 62.4 3.9 15.1 10.8 7.8 

Virginia 45.3 3.2 23.7 11.2 16.6 

West Virginia 46.6 3.6 17.3 11.7 20.8 

Arizona 30.3 4.1 21. 1 14.5 30.0 

New Mexico 41.2 3.2 29.5 10.9 15.2 

Oklahoma 71.5 3.9 9.2 8.7 6.7 

Indian Territory 69.1 3.2 11.4 8.1 8.2 

United States 35.7 4.3 19.2 16.4 24.4 

"Mean" per cent — 56.8 3.2 16.9 10.7 11.1 
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The change in the social order following the war, together 
with the revolution in industrial processes, made possible the 
first prerequisite; but has it been fully supplied? Have we not 
been giving almost all of our attention to the few children who 
are destined to enter the higher professions? It is difficult to 
realize how few of our pupils will ever get into these higher 
professions. Of all the persons gainfully employed in the 
Southern States (see Table No. 1) not 3.5 per cent, are in the 
professions, while more than 68 per cent, are in distinctly manual 
occupations, and the number of the latter is rapidly increasing 
each year. During the twenty years from 1880 to 1900 the 
number of persons in the Southern States engaged in manufac- 
turing pursuits was increased about two and one-half times (see 
Table No. 2). The situation is intensified by the fact that, as 



TABLE II. 

SHOWING NUMBER OF WAGE' EARNERS IN MANUFACTURING PURSUITS. 
(COMPILED FROM THE REPORTS OF THE TWELFTH CENSUS). 

State igoo i8go 1880 

Alabama , 52,902 31,137 10,019 

Arkansas 26,501 14,143 4,557 

Florida 34*23° l h ll 9 5»5°4 

Georgia 83,842 52,298 24,875 

Kentucky 62,962 5 6 »55 8 37i39* 

Louisiana 42,210 28,377 12,167 

Maryland 108,325 97,808 74i945 

Mississippi 26,418 14,465 5,827 

Missouri 134,975 124,203 63,995 

North Carolina 70,570 33,625 18,109 

South Carolina 48,135 22,748 15,828 

Tennessee 50,504 37,487 22,445 

Texas 48,153 34.794 12,159 

Virginia 72,702 53,566 40,184 

West Virginia 33» 2 72 I9i34© I4i3» 

Arizona 3,266 458 220 

New Mexico 2,600 849 557 

Oklahoma 2,054 147 

Indian Territory 1,714 167 



Southern States 9°5i335 


635,289 


363,093 




Entire United States 5»3 I 4i539 


4,251,533 


2,732,595 




Per cent of wage-earners of United States 

in Southern States 17.0 


14.9 


13-3 
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the number of persons employed in mechanical occupations has 
increased, the opportunities for the rising generation to acquire 
the training needed for such occupations have decreased, owing 
to the concentration of industry in large factories. This is 
especially true in large cities, but the reaction is felt in smaller 
communities and rural districts. 

To meet the second prerequisite there must be a change in 
the ideals which we hold up before our boys and girls, from the 
ideals of statesmanship and literary and artistic accomplishments 
to the ideal of faithful labor conscientiously performed in any 
honorable calling. It is not necessary to lower the standard of 
culture, but it is necessary to change the definition of culture. 
Culture in this industrial age no longer means necessarily the 
ability to read Homer or to compose Latin verses. 

There is also a social side to the matter. A prosperous com- 
munity must have the right attitude toward labor and industrial 
pursuits or it will not remain prosperous. The ideals of democ- 
racy make the ideal life a life of labor. "Nature fits all her chil- 
dren with something to do," and I would submit that it is our duty 
as public educators, to first create in the children committed to 
our care a desire to do this something and then give them the 
necessary training to do it. 

In the South the greatest demand is in the way of agricultural 
pursuits. While becoming more and more a manufacturing sec- 
tion, still, the great majority of those who are working at gainful 
occupations in the South, about 57 per cent, (taking the mean for 
all the Southern States), are engaged in agricultural pursuits, as 
against about 11 per cent, engaged in manufacturing and mechan- 
ical pursuits (see Table No. 1). This would seem to indicate 
that a majority of the pupils now being educated in rural schools 
will live on the farm, or perhaps should do so. 

The hope of the farmer, if I may speak as the veriest layman, 
is to be found in the use of improved machinery, making fewer 
laborers necessary; in the use of improved scientific methods, 
producing greater results at less expense of labor; and in the 
developing in the rising generation of country-bred youth a 
taste for country life and the occupations of the farm, so that 
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they will see as much richness and fulness in this as in the allur- 
ing life of the city. 

The need of the urban districts is also great. It is not a ques- 
tion of whether we must have trained workers for our manufac- 
turing industries, it is simply a question of where we are to get 
them. It is difficult to get them from other sections, it is in some 
respects undesirable, it should be unnecessary. Our own Southern 
people are not inferior in native ability to those of other sec- 
tions, it is simply the inclination and the technical training which 
they lack, and which education should give. 

The school is bound sooner or later to recognize the importance 
of the industrial element in education. History shows that the 
dominant social element in every period has determined the 
dominant educational element, and it is readily seen that the 
dominant social element of the present is the industrial element. 
Education itself owes much to industry, the recent great educa- 
tional awakening throughout the South has been largely due to 
economic development. The school should do her part. The 
industries need the skillful hand and trained intelligence, the 
State needs to develop her resources both inanimate and human, 
the nation needs a body of individuals truly qualified for citizen- 
ship, and every individual has a right to enjoy the privileges and 
opportunities of life in a democracy. 

Now, whatever we are going to do we must do quickly. We 
must get at the child, especially the boy, before he leaves the 
school, and statistics show that they drop out of school rapidly 
after the fifth grade. These children go from the school with 
little education and no practical training, and are forced to enter 
unskilled, and frequently, very undesirable industries. In my own 
school system, a recent investigation disclosed the fact that out 
of a total school enrollment of 14,161 there had dropped out 
during the last session 944 children to go to work. The figures 
for the preceding session were practically the same. This means 
that nearly seven per cent of our total enrollment left expressly 
for the purpose of entering some form of gainful occupation, 
as those who left for other reasons were carefully eliminated 
from the calculation. This goes to prove that we should t>egii\ 
our work in the primary grades. 
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The industrial element in education enters into all grades of 
the educational system, how can response be made to its demands ? 
In general it may be said, (i) that we should modify, improve 
and extend the present institutions and means at our disposal to 
more nearly correspond to these demands ; and (2) that we should 
establish new institutions to supplement our present means. 

In modifying our school work to more nearly meet the demands 
of the industrial factor, we should begin with the regular branches 
of the school curriculum, and in the lowest grades. Of course 
much can not be expected in the primary grades, but if nothing 
else is gained than a wholesome respect for man's industry, a 
great good will be accomplished. A few suggestions along this 
line will serve to make clear what is meant. 

In the reading and language study in the schools we should use 
selections which pertain to men of industry, great inventors, 
great scientists, great discoverers, great engineers, descriptions 
of machines, processes of manufacture, and so on, as well as 
great orators, statesmen and military heroes, whose careers we 
have been holding up as ideals to the exclusion of others. 

What in history or the evolution of civilization is more im- 
portant than the discovery of steam and its applications through 
various machines invented from time to time; what is more 
important than the invention of the cotton-gin ? Yet these things 
are often mentioned in only a line or two in our text-books, while 
numerous pages are filled with the details of battles. Far be it 
from me to detract one iota from the glorious achievements of 
our great military heroes, but let us remember that "peace hath 
her victories no less renowned than war," victories over the blind 
forces of nature, victories of invention and of construction, vic- 
tories which have brought us up out of the darkness of night 
and are making of us a powerful factor in the world's affairs. 
Let us remember that the wars of today are industrial wars, 
rather than military struggles, that the great battles between 
nations and sections are along the line of industrial competition ; 
that the great man of today is the man who can "deliver the 
goods" and deliver them quickest and best and at least expense, 
rather than he who can wave aloft his glittering steel and lead 
his legions to bloody fields of glory. 
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In arithmetic we should draw practical problems from the 
industrial life of the city, from local industrial establishments, 
shops, factories, newspaper plants, etc. For example, a mill 
offers problems in the cost of running, the cost of machinery 
and its installation, the cost of supplies, of labor, of material in 
the raw state and its increased value due to manufacturing 
processes, the disposition of the products, shipping, etc. 

In geography we should shift the emphasis from the physical 
and political environments of man, upon which aspects it has 
been usually placed in our schools, to the social and industrial 
environments of man. The emphasis should be laid upon the 
influence of physical features upon the life of man, the location 
of cities, railways, bridges, etc., the effects of the different 
climates on the occupations of men, etc. In every phase of the 
work we should teach the earth as the home of man, the scene 
of his activities, his occupations and his industries. 

We should see to it that sufficient attention is paid to the indus- 
tries represented in the given community, especially such indus- 
tries as relate to the fundamental needs of man ; as, the farm, 
the garden, the dairy, etc., on the side of food; the textile mill, 
the shoe factory, etc., on the side of clothing; and the various 
operations of the building trades and the manufacture of build- 
ing materials on the side of shelter. Cities and countries should 
be studied with reference to them as centers of production of 
certain articles of familiar use and as chief representatives of 
certain specialized industries. Visits of pupils and teachers to 
industrial establishments and the collection of specimens should 
be encouraged. It does not matter so much whether this indus- 
trial intelligence, or industrial appreciation, be given under the 
name of geography, or of history, or of manual training, or of 
something else, just so the child gets it. 

However, since manual training is, or ought to be, the branch 
of the modern curriculum which lies in the closest relation to 
industrial life, we should advocate the introduction of handwork 
into every grade of the public schools, primary, secondary and 
higher. In introducing the work we should take a broad and 
a sane view of its function in the school, we should not limit it 
to the mere development of hand skill. The aim is rather to give . 
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the pupils such an insight into and experience with industry in 
general that they may be better abie to interpret the industrial 
and social life with which they are :o cccae into contact. In 
order that our manual training :zaj c& this, we mast seek in 
every way to establish points of contact with the world of indus- 
try which the handwork of the scbocC typifies, and we should 
emphasize the application of science in the line of the indus- 
tries. Our manual training ii conceived in this light will mean 
more than a mere training in man:ia. ski", it will mean the pres- 
ence in the school work of a great and valuable body of subject- 
matter presented in a simple, concrete and living way, and con- 
taining the fundamental principles and practices of the whole 
field of arts and industries, which are too largely neglected in the 
ordinary work of the school. 

As to what forms of manual work should be emphasized, it 
is largely a local problem. The chief industries of the com- 
munity must always receive first attention. In the city this will 
usually mean mechanical and manufacturing industries, trans- 
portation and commerce. In the rural district it will mean agri- 
cultural pursuits, farming, gardening, dairying, etc. For the 
girls, domestic arts and sciences should receive first attention 
everywhere. 

We should seek the introduction into the elementary school of 
a larger amount of manual work, and the work should be made 
more vocational. In the lower grades it must be indirect and 
suggestive, but in the upper grades it should become more and 
more directly vocational. 

One trouble with the little that we have done in the manual 
and industrial line in our public schools has been its isolation 
and its aimlessness. Often the work leads nowhere. In the con- 
stant fear on the one hand that we will be charged with giving 
a "bread-and-butter" education, and on the other hand that we 
will be accused of not being practical enough, we are "betwixt 
the devil and the deep blue sea." Should we not come out boldly 
and frankly, and admit without apology, that the tendency in 
education at the present time is toward the vocational, not in 
the narrow limitations of training for a particular trade, but in 
the sense of laying a broad and liberal foundation of industrial 
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intelligence, which shall turn into industrial lines of work those 
who are fitted for such work and who might through false ideas 
be led into other lines? Moreover, where the future vocations 
of the majority of the pupils are almost certainly and definitely 
known, should we not provide special courses of work adapted 
to their present and future needs? For example, we know that 
a large majority of our city boys will go into mechanical and man- 
ufacturing pursuits, commerce and transportation ; and we know 
that our country boys will go into agricultural pursuits, unless 
they are lured off into the cities; and we know that a large 
majority of our girls will go into the vocations connected with 
the home; and in the case of the negroes in our midst we know 
their destiny. I am not forgetful that American education must 
always have an opening at the top, and I would not hold back 
a single individual from going on through that opening as far 
as he is able to go ; but I do say that we should not pay as much 
attention as we have in the past to the very small per cent, 
of such individuals at the expense of the great mass of strugglers 
on the lower landing, of our educational ladder. "If this be 
treason, make the most of it !" 

As public educators we should encourage the establishment of 
industrial schools, and of industrial courses in already existing 
schools, both inside and outside the public school system. 

For the rural districts we should seek to have the nature study 
taught in a practical way and to introduce both theoretical and 
practical agriculture in every school, a small school garden or 
experiment farm to be attached to every school. In addition 
to this, domestic science and a limited amount of handwork in 
other lines might be included. No elaborate and expensive outfit 
is necessary. In the lowest primary grades paper, cardboard 
and other simple materials may be used, chiefly on the side of 
representation and of calling to the attention of the children 
the life around them, thus helping to give them an appreciation 
of this life and developing unconsciously a taste for it. In the 
upper grammar grades a simple outfit of tools could be pro- 
vided at small expense, with which the use of familiar tools of 
the home and farm may be taught, and familiarity and dexterity 
in certain processes of immediate practical value may be acquired, 
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as repairing furniture and implements, mending harness, painting 
and glazing, sewing, cleaning house and preparing food. 

In consolidated schools of several teachers some one of the 
teachers may make a specialty of this work; and where school 
buildings are to be erected a suitable special room may be pro- 
vided at slight extra cost, but this is not indispensable. 

In addition to the regular rural elementary schools, if the 
demand seems to justify it, primary schools of agriculture may 
be established, where practical work may be distinctly emphasized 
and given a larger share of the time. 

The present rural high schools should include the elements of 
agriculture, domestic science and other lines of practical manual 
work according to local demands and conditions. In addition 
to the regular rural high schools there may be established agri- 
cultural high schools where the best methods of farming may be 
taught, and where the applications of science and improved 
mechanical devices to farming may be shown. The work should 
be so arranged as to be fairly complete in itself, and also, so as 
to lead up to the work of the agricultural colleges. Such schools 
as this have been started in a number of places already, notably 
in Alabama. The federal government seems ready and eager to 
help such enterprises in every way it can. Where such schools 
are established it should be the endeavor to make them in every 
way a center for the social life of the surrounding community, 
as in this way adults as well as children will be influenced for 
agricultural and social betterment. At such schools citizens' 
meetings may be held, at which various experiments may be 
observed and explained and interesting topics discussed. Here 
the teachers of the primary schools may meet to get new funds 
of information and inspiration for carrying on their own work, 
especially in agriculture. To further interest the young people 
in agriculture and farm life, clubs of pupils may be organized to 
take up all manner of useful and interesting work, in reading, 
experimenting, discussion, etc. 

In our cities we should extend the manual training work we 
are now doing, should seek to make it lead more directly toward 
industrial life, and should establish such schools as may be 
necessary for direct training for the industries of the city. We 
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should seek some provision for that great class of young people 
who drop out of the schools before completing the high school 
or even the grammar school course, and who are too young or 
too unprepared to enter the industries. For such persons should 
be established schools, or courses in existing schools, which shall 
train for entrance to the important industries — "apprentice 
schools" perhaps they may be called. If a sufficient number of 
persons can attend such schools regularly in the day time, they 
may be given short, intensive courses ; if others can attend a half- 
day or on certain days in the week, then "half-day" or "part- 
time" courses should be provided; and, since there are nearly 
always a great many who can attend school only at night, even- 
ing schools of trades and technology should be provided. In such 
schools two classes of individuals should be provided for, namely, 
(1) those who are already at work at the trades, and (2) those 
who are desirous of entering the trades. 

For the negroes in our States we should provide suitable oppor- 
tunities to become productive units in society. In our public 
schools, both elementary and secondary, for colored children we 
should introduce a large amount of handwork; and it should be 
of a more vocational character than the old-line courses of 
"Sloyd." In such courses should be included instruction in such 
useful, practical processes as chair-caning, upholstering and 
repairing, shoemaking, practical carpentry, sewing, cooking and 
laundry-work. We should extend the provisions for practical 
training by establishing schools on the order of Hampton and 
Tuskegee. 

To provide teachers properly equipped for our schools of ele- 
mentary and secondary grade we must look largely to our own 
Normal Schools, hence we should see to it that these institutions 
pay sufficient attention to the training of their students in manual 
and industrial occupations, including agriculture and the domestic 
sciences. 

In order to establish and maintain these institutions and courses 
of instruction, it is necessary that our State legislatures make 
liberal appropriations, hence one of the prerequisites to success 
is that sufficient influence be brought to bear on our legislators 
that the proper legislation and allowance of funds may be 
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secured. To this end it is important to arouse the people at large 
to a realization of the demand and need along this line. We 
should seek to have an industrial agent, or an industrial educa- 
tion commission, appointed to investigate conditions and needs 
and to inform the public, by means of public lectures throughout 
the State, meetings for discussion of the situation, printed cir- 
culars, publications in the newspapers, etc. In such a campaign 
all the educational agencies of the State should be correlated, 
and the advice and co-operation of employers, manufacturers, 
skilled workmen, etc., should be solicited. 

The task seems a great one, and so it is; but we should be 
encouraged by what has already been accomplished, and we should 
recognize the fact that in some cases only a modification of our 
present work is needed to do much toward meeting the indus- 
trial demand. The time is particularly ripe for such a campaign. 
The whole current of present-day education is flowing in the 
direction of life outside the school and in the direction of social 
demands. Instead of an isolated institution, the school is becom- 
ing a part of life itself, and its whole being is becoming rejuven- 
ated and quickened with the ideas and feelings of practical life. 
Just as the influence of Pestalozzi changed the whole atmosphere 
of the German school room and rescued the school child from 
the torture which had been his portion for ages, so now the 
changed attitude of the school toward life is affecting the rela- 
tion of the teacher to the pupil, the method and spirit of the 
school room, and in fact the whole life of the school. 

The South can not afford to lag behind the times. We can not 
resist the spirit of the age. Thousands of chimneys belching forth 
their clouds of smoke, millions of wheels whirring in our fac- 
tories steam puffing into our very faces, all point out to us most 
forcibly the fact that we live and move and have our being in an 
industrial age, that "old things are passed away; behold, all 
things are become new." 

Now, all this may sound very materialistic, and perhaps some 
would object and say that we should seek first the higher things, 
and would tell us about the lilies of the field that toil and spin 
not, but this is poor consolation to the man who is not properly 
fed and clothed. This is no day for idle dreamers, it is a time 
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when everyone must get busy or else be run over and pushed 
aside. After all, is not the "Kingdom of God," which we are 
taught to seek first, in and of and among these material things, 
is it not here in the midst of the workers of the world? 

If we think that we need an antidote to the materialism of the 
present age, let us seek for it in the development of sentiment in 
its highest form, sympathy and appreciation for Nature and for 
man and for their works. No artist has ever been able to repro- 
duce on canvas the glorious beauty of the sunset, the exquisite 
grace of the field of waving grain, or the gentle loveliness of 
brotherly sympathy; no composer has ever surpassed the music 
in the trees, or the rhythm of the flying shuttle, or the song of 
the worker who loves his work. If we can but develop in our 
pupils some appreciation of the beauty in familiar things all 
around them, if we can but help them "to be glad of life, because 
it gives us the chance to love and to work and to play and to 
look up at the stars," we need have no fear of the dangers of 
materialism, or of too great emphasis on the industrial factor in 
the education of our children. 



THE WORK OF THE AGRICULTURAL SCHOOL IN THE 
SCHEME OF STATE EDUCATION 

By Professor A. M. Soule, 
University of Georgia. 

The material progress of a nation in the arts of civilization 
depends primarily on the training provided for its citizens through 
the medium of its public schools. While every phase of educa- 
tional activity is confronted by problems of serious proportion, 
the question of organizing and conducting the public schools in a 
creditable and efficient manner in our larger towns and cities has 
been fairly well solved; especially when we compare them with 
those found in the rural districts which afford the chief means of 
training for citizenship of such to a large per cent, of our popu- 
lation. 

It is currently stated that from 94 to 98 per cent, of our chil- 
dren receive no training beyond that obtained in the public 
schools. If this is true, the public school at once becomes the most 
important factor in our educational system, as it affects the lives 
and future prosperity of the vast majority of our people. The 
stimulus provided to the mind in childhood, the cultivation of the 
nobler instincts, the strengthening of life's ambitions are markedly 
affected by the few years of training accorded to the average 
child under our present system of education. If this be true, 
should not every effort be made to improve the condition of the 
public schools and particularly those in the rural districts where 
the natural isolation of the people makes the subject of their 
maintenance on an efficient basis an exceedingly difficult task at 
best? Directing the mind of the child along right lines in the 
incipient stages of its development is the most important ser- 
vice that can be rendered to the State and Nation, for it will 
exert a powerful influence on the entire future of those who are 
ultimately to govern the country and direct the affairs of State. 

The rural school problem of today is therefore one of national 
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importance, for it is clearly recognized that the great mass of 
children who attend these schools and must of necessity consti- 
tute our future tillers of the soil do not now receive that definite- 
ness of training for their life work which is imperative and yearly 
becoming more so because our rich natural heritage of soil has 
been ruthlessly wasted through ignorant and improvident culti- 
vation. Since agriculture is to constitute the life work of many 
of the boys and girls attending the rural public schools, does it 
not seem rational that some effort should be made to teach therein 
the fundamental principles of this important subject? If the ma- 
jority of the boys and girls in a city school are to find their life 
employment in industrial lines, it is important that they be trained 
accordingly. As a matter of fact, much work of an industrial 
character has been introduced into the curricula of our city 
schools with marked success. Why, then, should not similar 
training be inaugurated along agricultural lines in the rural 
schools ? Many of our Legislatures have passed laws making the 
teaching of agriculture mandatory, and yet little, if any, progress 
has been made in this direction. 

It seems no longer necessary to attempt to justify the advan- 
tage, even the necessity for teaching the principles of agriculture 
to the boys and girls who are to be the future tillers and owners 
of our vast landed areas. Admit at least for argument's sake that 
it is necessary. Then, how can a result so desirable be brought 
about, and is its accomplishment a feasible undertaking? Truly, 
it is a stupendous task, but that it can be accomplished through 
earnest and consistent effort is an assured fact, though it will take 
years of patient labor and effort to bring about the desired 
changes. The feasibility of the undertaking is evidenced by the 
excellent work which has been accomplished in the schools of 
many foreign countries, particularly those of Belgium. But be- 
fore substantial progress is made, it will be necessary to change 
the viewpoint of many of our educators with reference to the 
proper organization of a rural school system. At the present 
time we must admit that the plan of organization is hopelessly 
out of date. The type of education proscribed in the rural schools 
at the present time is based on an attempt to develop the student 
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for collegiate and university training. This is all right from 
one point of view, but the very small percentage who can avail 
themselves of the opportunities which higher education affords 
does not justify withholding a type of useful training which can 
be made cultural in its character, truly educational in its scope, 
and of daily use in solving the practical problems of life for the 
majority of our boys and girls, whose education will be completeil 
after graduation from the rural public school. 

The question of today in many localities is how to keep the 
boys and girls on the farm. That can be solved by changing the 
character of training offered in the public schools, which at pres- 
ent tends to create ambitions in many a little breast without pro- 
viding the possibilities for their successful achievement, and is it 
any wonder under these conditions that blasted hopes should 
breed discontent? If the boy and girl are led by training and by 
association to believe that there is no future in agricultural work 
and no happiness in rural life, is it any wonder that they should 
seek to escape from the farm and its so-called drudgery? And 
such in fact is what we find to be the case. Upon the other hand, 
if the boy and girl are taught to utilize the forces of nature prop- 
erly through a knowledge of the basic principles of agriculture, 
to understand that they may become the dominant factors in the 
fields about them, that there is an opportunity to subdue nature 
and make her more serviceable and remunerative to man, will not 
rural life possess manifest attractions and their affections be- 
come fixed upon the farm rather than led away from it? The 
thoughtful educator must realize the truth of these contentions 
and the desirability of bringing about a change in conditions 
which will enable the consummation of an end so very desirable. 
How shall it be brought about? This is the question being asked 
over and over again. 

First of all, to teach agriculture in the school successfully there 
must be a trained body of experts available for the work. The 
dearth of teachers at the present time is one of the most serious 
difficulties to contend with. Second, it is manifestly impossible 
to teach agriculture successfully in a rural school where only one 
teacher is available. There is too much elementary work to 1>e 
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done in giving the necessary instruction in the three R's, which 
have held sway for so long, and which we all admit to be neces- 
sary. In most rural communities it would not be possible to have 
a school with two or three teachers, as very frequently sufficient 
money is not now available to maintain one. How can this 
very great difficulty be overcome? Simply by the consolidation 
of the rural schools ; that is, throwing three or four of those in 
existence today into one, maintaining vans at public expense for 
hauling the children to a given center, and so organizing the 
school that a skillful teacher of agriculture can be engaged, and 
sufficiently large salaries paid to all the teachers to insure the 
employment of men and women of a superior type. There are 
some who may look upon this as an extravagant proposition, yet 
there is no crop in all the world so precious to a nation as its boys 
and girls. There is no crop fraught with such marvelous possi- 
bilities. There is no crop on which the parents are more ready to 
lavish every care and attention. Is it possible that these same 
parents will consider for one moment the question of expending 
a few paltry dollars when the future development of the minds 
and the outlook on life of their children is at stake? Some will 
say that this is all too true and pictures the situation as it really 
exists, but others will possibly take the fortunate view that the 
matter has not been brought home to the attention of the parents 
in its proper light. No reform can be accomplished without agi- 
tation, and the consolidated school will not come easily, but that 
it has made substantial and marked progress in many sections, 
and that the movement is destined to spread throughout the 
length and breadth of this great country is now an assured fact, 
and those who hold dear our national supremacy should thank 
God that an end so desirable is certain of achievement. 

It is not necessary in this paper to go into the details of how 
consolidation can be brought about, but simply to point out that 
consolidation is a means to an end in making the work of the 
district agricultural school a definite and effective part of the 
scheme of State education. The consolidated school may also 
undertake a certain amount of high school work, and thus the 
boy and girl in the rural district may find special educational ad- 
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vantages within their reach which they could not enjoy in th< 
and they will thus obtain a broader training for citizenship 
they could ever hope to secure in the isolated rural school, 
school will then become more and more a center of the comn 
life and school gardens and the necessity laboratories for i 
urating agricultural training of the right character ca 
equipped and maintained. The consolidated rural school 
therefore make it possible to bring within the reach of the 
and girls in the rural districts the needed training in agric 
and the natural life and forces which surround them. 

But this has not solved the question of supplying the n 
teachers of agriculture. It may be said that they can be se 
directly from the State College of Agriculture. There will 
objection to this plan, but it is doubtful if anything like ar 
quate number for a State could be obtained since the val 
training in these institutions has only recently been recog 
f Moreover, the demand for the graduates up to this tim 

T enabled them to choose the character of the vocational wort 

j preferred to follow at a rate of remuneration greatly in exo 

j . . that ordinarily received by teachers. It is quite apparent 

J there will be a certain percentage of the boys and girls who < 

these consolidated schools who will desire to pursue their si 
[ along agricultural and domestic science lines still further, tf 

Imany of them may hardly be prepared to enter the State O 
of Agriculture. If they are, and prefer to do so, all goo< 
I well. They will be gladly welcomed, for the need of capabl 

J proficient teachers is everywhere apparent. But if there be 

j - who expect to continue in the avocation of farming, woul 

; a practical and less expensive type of education than that pro 

j in the State College of Agriculture be an advantage to ai 

j them? Would it not be criminal to so arrange the work o 

schools as to prevent the ambitious, industrious boy and girl 
obtaining the best possible training for their life work? 
think the right type of agricultural school would place withi 
reach of thousands the means of obtaining an elementary 
cultural education, those who by reason of insufficient funds c 
attend the Agricultural College. Therefore, do not limi 
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opportunity of any. Rather urge and stimulate all to obtain the 
highest vocational training possible, for agriculture is after all a 
study of nature, the mother of mysteries, and the farmer of the 
future to be successful must have the broadest possible profes- 
sional training. 

Admitting that this is a desirable end, through what means 
shall the training of teachers and of the boys and girls in ques- 
tion be undertaken since it is not feasible and probably not at all 
desirable to send them to the State College at this stage of their 
development ? It has been suggested that agricultural high schools 
be established in the various sections of the State to meet the 
needs just presented. Some have even gone so far as to advocate 
the desirability of establishing an agricultural high school in every 
county. This would certainly be overdoing the matter at the 
present time, though eventually they will be required. Moreover, 
it would cost too much to maintain a school in every county. An 
agricultural school located in every Congressional District will 
meet the requirements of the situation very nicely. This school 
if centrally located will not be far removed from any of its pa- 
trons. It will be easily reached by the boys and girls, and being 
located near a good town, will give them excellent educational 
advantages and still keep the cost of living down to a minimum. 

A district agricultural school of the best type in which training 
in agriculture and all its elementary branches and domestic sci- 
ence can be undertaken, can certainly be organized and placed 
under a competent corps of teachers and maintained at an annual 
cost of not more than $10,000.00 Presuming that a State has 
eleven Congressional Districts, the cost of maintaining these 
schools would not be over $110,000.00 a year. Does this sum 
seem large? Think for one moment of the State's chief source of 
taxable wealth. Does it not consist of land, farm buildings and 
equipment, and live stock? Then is a tithe of the taxes which 
constitute the State's principal source of revenue too much to 
invest in the professional training of the fanner boys and girls? 
If the local communities are given an opportunity to contribute 
the funds for the necessary buildings and equipment in order to 
secure the location of the school, and it will be found feasible 
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to have them to do so, each one of them will be able to care for 
from ioo to 500 boys and girls. On the lowest estimate there 
would be 1 100 students pursuing this special type of training 
which will fit them eminently for their life work either as farm- 
ers or teachers. On the higher estimate there would be 5500 boys 
and girls studying in these schools, and it will not be long until 
this number of young men and women will be found in schools 
of similar character in some of our States. When this end is 
accomplished there will be a body of teachers going out each 
year eminently well qualified for the work of instruction in the 
consolidated rural schools, and so the transition of the rural school 
from an inefficient educational organization to one highly profi- 
cient and especially designed to serve the needs of the community 
for which it exists can be brought about. 

That the plan of establishing district agricultural schools is 
feasible has already been demonstrated, some of the Western 
States, notably Minnesota, Wisconsin, and Nebraska having each 
several schools of this type, while Georgia has recently estab- 
lished one in each" of the Congressional Districts of the State. 
The course of training offered in the Western institutions, while 
eminently practical, has been sufficiently broad from a scientific 
and cultural standpoint to give the boys and girls attending a 
fairly liberal education and a clear grasp of the great possibilities 
of country life, which follows the utilization of the truths of 
science in a rational manner. These schools have been the means 
of stimulating a renewed interest in the avocation of farming, and 
contrary to expectation, a majority of the boys and girls who have 
graduated from them have returned to their farms because they 
obtained the right perspective of agriculture in their school days, 
and were not led to believe that the only type of education worthy 
of their attention was one that would lead them into professional 
fields and away from the farm. 

There is no State which can not afford to invest as much 
money as has been suggested for the development of a type of 
schools that will enable them to readjust their rural school system 
so as to meet the requirements of the present day and generation, 
and educate teachers properly trained to man them. The ques- 
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tion of the cost of education which is so frequently raised by the 
would-be watch-dog of the Treasury is generally an evidence of 
ignorance rather than of patriotism. The liberal expenditure of 
funds for educational purposes should never be called in question 
How the funds are expended and the efficiency and value of the 
training given to the boys and girls through the expenditure of 
the funds is the real question which should be watched by the peo- 
ple and their representatives as well. It is quite evident to all 
clear thinking men that the district agricultural schools adequately 
maintained and directed along the right channels will earn a 
yearly increment far surpassing their cost. 

The best organization for the district agricultural school is still 
largely a matter of opinion, but it is needless to say that it should 
not be complicated under any circumstances, and that the course 
of study should be simple, elementary and practical; that the 
laboratory and the application of knowledge should be made one 
of the primary and essential features of the school ; that the dig- 
nity of labor should be emphasized day in and day out ; while the 
necessity of work with the hands should be a motto constantly kept 
before the minds of the children. If the vitality and world lead- 
ership of which our nation so proudly boasts is to be maintained, 
the dignity of honest labor of every type must be stressed by all 
our leaders of thought and education, and there is no place where 
it can be emphasized with more marked results than in schools 
of the type under discussion. The school should, of course, have 
the necessary instructors in English and experts in charge of the 
departments of agriculture, dairying, horticulture and domestic 
science. It should be well equipped with buildings, laboratories 
and apparatus, in order that the training may be made most effi- 
cient. This is a point of the utmost importance, and is vital to 
the success of the work. 

As to administration, the less complicated it is, the better. In 
some States they have deemed it wise to make these schools 
branches of the State College of Agriculture or the State Uni- 
versity, as the case may be, and with a Board of Directors con- 
sisting, say of the Governor of the State, the Superintendent of 
Public Instruction, and the President or Dean of the State College 
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of Agriculture. We heartily commend this plan for simplicity, 
economy and efficiency. In other States a larger Board has been 
deemed advisable, while in some others there is a separate Board 
for each school. Complicating the work of administration, how- 
ever, is very undesirable, and should be avoided in so far as possi- 
ble. 

As to the course of study, it should be three- fold in nature; 
first, to stimulate and train the mind ; second, to instruct through 
laboratory processes; and third, to make the work of practical 
value to the students through actual demonstrations in the barns 
or in the field. Three hours a day might appropriately be de- 
voted to work in English, mathematics and history; three hours 
to work in agriculture and the related sciences, and three hours 
to actual work on the farm. The farm work should be made as 
educational in nature under the direction of a competent teacher 
as possible, while the equipment of tools, implements and animals 
with which the boy is brought in contact should be of the best. 
Remember that you are creating life ideals. Have them of the 
best. A nation can afford no other type. The girls, on the other 
hand, will be studying the problems of domestic science, launder- 
ing, and the hundred and one things incident to a perfect knowl- 
edge of good housekeeping and household sanitation. 

Space will not permit the incorporation of the laws govern- 
ing the establishment of the various kinds of District Agricultural 
School or setting forth in detail the object and purpose of their 
organization. Those interested in this matter, however, will do 
well to secure a copy of bulletin Vol. VII., No. n, of the Uni- 
versity of Georgia which gives the plan of organization, the 
course of study and the law in detail by which the District Agri- 
cultural Schools of that State were established, and for the equip- 
ment of which the various districts and counties and towns in 
which they are located contributed between $800,000 and $1,000,- 
000. What else is needed to demonstrate the esteem in which this 
type of education is held by our people? The maintenance of 
these schools is made possible through the setting aside of the tax 
on fertilizers and oils, and it is stipulated that there shall be four 
to six teachers in each school, agriculture and its allied branches 
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to be made the major subject for the boys and domestic science 
the major subject for the girls. After much study and considera- 
tion a tentative course of instruction was adopted for these 
schools, and while they will only commence actual work in Janu- 
ary, there is no reason to believe that the course adopted is not 
an excellent one in most respects. It is true that it will undoubt- 
edly have to be modified to meet local conditions and influences 
of soil and climate. Particularly is this true of the organization 
of the classes of instruction in agriculture, but as a general course 
of instruction for use in schools of this character, the writer has 
no hesitation in recommending it as one well worthy of careful 
consideration on the part of all who are interested in the estab- 
lishment of schools of this character. 

There can be no question as to the value of the type of educa- 
tion contemplated in these schools. It simply remains through 
an efficient organization and administration of them to show by 
actual demonstration the value of this character of instruction 
and to illustrate by this means the very clear cut and definite 
relationship of the District Agricultural School to the scheme of 
State education. Unquestionably there will be difficulties to over- 
come, but those in charge of the work confidently believe that 
this will be successfully accomplished, and that in the end each 
one of these schools will become an effective means of develop- 
ing and promoting the best interests of the boys and girls who 
desire to till the soil in the respective districts of the State in 
which they may reside. These schools will not only train the 
boys and girls for their life work on the farm or as teachers, but 
will become centers of information and usefulness in their re- 
spective communities. The teachers can do much to stimulate 
an interest in better methods of farming. The officers will assist 
in holding farmers' institutes, in disseminating useful information 
to farmers about new crops, plant and animal diseases, etc., and 
in promoting the other activities in direct charge of the State 
College of Agriculture, which of necessity exercises the part of 
foster-mother to the schools, and will be active in co-operating 
with them and promoting their best interests in every possible 
way. The course of study in these schools is designed to fit the 
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students for taking the advanced training provided in the State 
College. In other words, the boy who graduates from one 
of the schools can enter the State College without exam- 
ination. In the course of time there will be a sufficient 
number of these men going to the State College to furnish 
that higher type of educated leadership which the agri- 
cultural interests of the State will demand, and thus the various 
links in the organization will be rendered complete and perfect— 
the State College of Agriculture standing at the summit of the 
State's agricultural educational system; the district agricultural 
school constituting the necessary connecting link between the 
college and the consolidated rural and high schools of the State; 
the course of study in the lowest being so arranged and developed 
as to lead up to the highest and the organization of the highest 
being so arranged as to fit its graduates for the duties incumbent 
upon them in every field of agricultural activity which the interests 
of the State may require to be served. 



THE HIGH SCHOOL SITUATION 

By Principal Gilbert B. Morrison, William McKinly High 
School, St Louis, Mo. 

The secondary school, on account of its position in our edu- 
cational system, its intimate relation with the elementary school 
on one side and the college on the other, and on account of 
the demands put upon it as a fitting school for life, has become 
an arena of diverse opinions and ideas. These ideas embody 
social, pedagogical and economic conditions which make the 
high school the main center for departure and differentiation. 

Our opportunities were never so great as they are now. Op- 
portunities which come from the willingness of the people to be 
taxed for high school purposes. This willingness is expressing 
itself chiefly in school buildings which mark great improvement, 
in convenience, sanitation and architectural effectiveness, and an 
attempt even to make them monumental in their appearance is 
not infrequent With the universal consent of the people to be 
taxed for whatever is necessary for the support of the high 
school has come the architect who has employed his talent in 
giving us buildings more convenient and more beautiful than we 
have ever known before. We have passed into what we may 
properly call the 'Era of monumental school-houses.' But there 
is still room for improvement. The architect, exposed as he is 
to the temptation of emphasizing architectural effectiveness has 
neglected certain well-known physical laws which, if observed, 
would supply to our buildings perfectly pure air. In the great 
improvement in ventilation, which the past twenty years have 
witnessed, the point of bringing to the classrooms pure warm 
air in sufficient quantity has been reached, but it has not been 
properly distributed and utilized. Owing to this failure, we are 
still breathing vitiated air, highly diluted with fresh air, instead 
of utilizing the fresh air in an unmixed state. 

Within the past few years the principles of ventilation have 
been applied in the Capitol building at Washington, D. C, and 
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within the past year in a church in St Louis, Missouri A 
systematic study of this question might, it seems to me, do 
much toward stimulating a general interest in the direction of a 
much-needed improvement 

The present situation in our high schools justifies a conserva- 
tive optimism. Considering the vast increase in population, the 
correspondingly larger enrollment, the growing tendency to 
specialize, the extension outward of the course of study, adding 
many new studies to the curriculum, and the large number of 
teachers needed to meet these growing demands, the quality of 
the work is as good as could reasonably be expected. We are, 
I think, safe in saying that our schools are better to-day than at 
any previous time in the history of this country. But this 
optimism should not blind us to our faults. Speaking general- 
ly, I would say that notwithstanding our careful grading, and 
our complex machinery of organization, excellent as they are in 
their way, the improvement in teaching has not kept pace with 
the improvement in buildings. It must be confessed that the 
schools of to-day lack the vitalizing leaven of individuality. 
The school buildings of the past could bear no comparison with 
those of the present This has been an achievement of wealth 
and architecture, but we find no such achievement in pedagogy. 
While good teaching may be found in certain places, we have 
an army of time-servers, many of them college graduates, draw- 
ing a moderate salary, going through with the purely conventional 
processes of assigning lessons, hearing them, giving examina- 
tions and measuring their standards by the number of pupils 
they fail to pass ; but where are our great teachers of to-day ? 
Where are our Bacons, our Miltons, our Comeniuses, our Pes- 
talozzis, our Froebels, or even our David Pages and our Horace 
Manns? 

The conditions at the present time are rather unfavorable to 
the development of good teaching. The present social stand- 
ing of which merit is measured by wealth has, to a considerable 
extent, permeated the schools, and it has come to be the popu- 
lar belief that the cost of a school is the measure of its efficiency. 
The crystalization of our schools into great systems dominated 
by a few men — often by one man — has a tendency to reduce 
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schools and school men to a dead-level of characteristic uni- 
formity. We have in our schools thousands of teachers doing 
lifeless routine work because of their love for wife and babies, and 
their fear of the steam roller — teachers, who, with the proper 
encouragement and freedom, would become real efficient forces. 

Passing now from these general reflections on those funda- 
mental conditions which form the real background of our work, 
permit me to refer briefly to some of the questions which are at 
the present time calling for solution. 

In the past few years, athletics has occupied much time and 
care, and conditions have, on the whole, been much improved. 
The solution has been sought chiefly through the Inter-Scholastic 
League. On the value of this means of managing athletics, 
opinion is divided, but the weight of argument and opinion, as 
indicated by the answers to a questionaire sent out last Septem- 
ber, seems to be on the side of confining athletics to the home 
field. 

Another question now engaging the attention of thinking 
principals and teachers is that of the class recitation — whether 
it has not to some extent become an agency for examination 
rather than one for teaching and for assisting pupils when and 
only when they need it The aim of education is to place the 
pupil in an atmosphere favorable to his natural growth, with 
conditions favorable, not only for receiving needed help but 
also for the proper stimuli for self-help. In full view of this 
aim the recitation is on the witness stand to answer as to its 
real efficiency and proper function, and as to how much of the 
pupil's time in school it should claim. 

The problem of over-crowded courses has been, since the out- 
ward extension of the curriculum was forced upon the schools 
by the progress of the times, one which has caused no little 
concern in the minds of those who had been taught to believe 
that certain formal culture studies were necessary to all pupils 
seeking an education. The complete and correct answer to this 
problem has not been reached, but there is an opinion rapidly 
graining headway that no "study necessarily has any exclusive 
claim to culture value, and that any study, or piece of work, 
may have this value if pursued in the proper way and in the 
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proper spirit The best thought seems now to be that a lib- 
eral education does not consist in so much of this or that, but 
in the state of mind which a piece of work inculates — not so 
much in the value which the knowledge of language, mathe- 
matics, science or manual training possesses per se, as in the 
mental attitude which results from their pursuit This thought 
ascribes to a liberal education, proper inclinations as well as 
useful knowledge — an inclination to read, an inclination to 
study, an inclination to work, an inclination to do right and to 
be just, an inclination to live and let live, an inclination toward 
efficient service to self and to others. With this view of an edu- 
cation and culture, the difficulties arising from a crowded course 
of study disappear. The case is no longer one of overloading, 
but one of proper selection — one of adaptation to the needs of 
the varying tastes and powers of the individual pupils. 

Permit me at this time to call your attention to the condition 
of music as it exists in the high schools of this country. An- 
swers to questions on the subject reveal considerable diversity of 
theory and practice, and there is a general feeling that it is not 
what it should be. In a few cities it is made compulsory and is 
chiefly confined to routine chorus-singing of songs learned by 
rote ; in others it is not required of boys ; in others it is made 
optional, taught in classes and graded. Now, important ques- 
tant questions arise here. Music being a fine art of a refining 
and uplifting character, should it not be made universal and 
carried into the soul of every boy and girl ? If so, can it be 
done? If a boy can sing and doesn't want to sing, should he 
be made to sing? If so, what will be the nature of the soul 
product? If a boy can't sing and wants to sing, should he be 
allowed to sing? If so, what effect will it have on the souls of 
those who listen to him? If a boy can't sing and doesn't want 
to give daily demonstration of the fact, should he be made to do 
so? Should a pupil who doesn't sing be compelled to sit and 
listen to others sing when he wants to study? Is the assumption 
that he is absorbing soul nourishment under these conditions 
sound? If a teacher of music can not keep the absorbers in 
order while the singers pour in, should other teachers of the 
school be called in to hold the boy? What is the general 
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effect of this on the school? Should music conditions in our 
schools be maintained which only one teacher in a thousand 
can properly meet? Or should our requirements be made to 
fit what music teachers have demonstrated their ability to do? 
Why should a public school teacher be called upon to pursue a 
method entirely different from that which he practices in his 
private classes? Is the aim of high school music for spectacu- 
lar purposes, or for the development of the pupils? Is it the 
proper function of the public school to teach music to those who 
want it as other branches are taught? If not, why not? These 
are a few of the questions which should be carefully considered 
and answered, and I would respectfully suggest that a committee 
of five be appointed to investigate the music situation and re- 
port at the next meeting. 

But the most important problems which now confronts the 
high schools of this country is that of Industrial Education. 
On this question, I have expressed my views in a recent article 
in the Manual Training Magazine, and I here quote a few ex- 
tracts: 

"It is now becoming evident from the widespread discussion 
of industrial education from many sources that this country is 
looking to it for other purposes than that of general education. 
Associations for the promotion of industrial education have been 
formed. Complaints that the public schools are still too 
mediaeval in their methods are heard from certain quarters. 
Many schools are making their appearance: 'Trade Schools/ 
'Technical Schools,' 'Foundations,' 'Arts and Crafts Schools/ 
'Industrial Schools/ 'Textile Schools,' 'Poor Boys' Schools/ 
•Manual Labor Schools/ 'Graded School Manual Training 
Schools,' 'Manual Training High Schools, 1 etc., etc., are being 
built by enthusiastic millionaires. These schools represent an 
endless variety of types, each revealing the point of view of its 
founder. Some claim that a school, to have any value, should 
be fully equipped for technical instruction ; others that technical 
training is worse than useless. A certain class holds that all 
book learning should be limited strictly to what a boy needs in 
the shop. Another class that theory and practice should go 
hand in hand. A few still believe that no manual training in 
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school is essential, even for those who will follow mechanical 
pursuits, holding that the humanities 'make men/ and that a 
man will pick up his trade when he needs it But the belief 
that manual training in some form has come to be an essential 
in public education is becoming almost universal 

"Now, in each of these views there should be a grain of truth 
common to all the rest We should be able, if we can discern 
this common element, to get a perspective view enabling us to 
foresee the relation of industrial education to the high school of 
the future. It seems to me that this element is not difficult to 
find and that it may be expressed in very simple terms. I 
believe it might read something like this : " Every American boy 
is entitled to all the learning he is capable of taking." This 
learning should be both mental and manual and should be made 
as practical as possible. In other words, he should, to the extent 
of his ability, come to his own in the heritage of the theoretical 
knowledge of the race in so far as he can by training be taught 
to embody this knowledge in purposeful practice. 

"This conception of the problem calls for great breadth and 
flexibility in our schools and in our curricula If we are to 
make it possible for every boy to receive his birthright, the 
flexibility and versatility of our schools must be commensurate 
with the endless diversity of talent and opportunity. The boy 
who can go no further than the eight elementary grades should 
have along with his 'three RV all the manual training of the 
practical sort that can be worked into a well-balanced curriculum. 
If the limitations placed upon him by poverty or a paucity of 
natural endowments condition him to a life of manual labor, then 
that labor should be made as skillful as possible ; for this reason 
manual training of the plainest sort should be offered through 
the grades. It should consist of those simple fundamental pro- 
cesses which underlie the mechanical trades and should, so far 
as time and the powers of the pupils will permit, be carried for- 
ward in the artistic spirit So far as it goes it should be in the 
direction of community industry. Differences in talent should 
be recognized from the start of each boy's work adapted to his 
powers. If he is dull in books and unable to keep up with his 
class, let him do what he can and give him more manual training. 
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If he shows no promise of skill in the use of tools give him less 
manual training and more books. Find the boy and then pro- 
ceed to build upon him ; and in dealing with him keep close to 
the border-line between what he knows and what he does not 
know — between what he can do and what he can not do. It is 
the discovery of this line and constantly keeping it in view that 
constitutes good teaching. Boys treated in this manner through 
the elementary schools will be able to earn an honest living in 
factory, shop, counting house or department store. . . . 

"When the boy, who by reason of ability and opportunity, 
reaches the high school, the essential nature of the process well 
begun in the grades should not change. It is still a process of 
keeping to the border line between what he can do and what he 
can not do — still a process of proper selection and adaptation. 
This adaptation will be made possible through intelligent dif- 
ferentiation. Fortunately this differentiation will not mean 
revolution. It will only mean a careful study of the past de- 
velopment of our schools, and of the present demands. The 
suggestion of the introduction of the industrial or trade school 
idea into our high school is not new, if we consider the question 
from a generic point of view. Ever since the establishment of 
public high schools in this country about seventy years ago they 
have been undergoing change, and this change has always been 
one of differentiation and specialization of function. Even the 
names which have been given to different groups of studies, 
called 'courses,' indicate clearly enough that these groups from 
which pupils of different bent may choose are intended for 
different purposes, and these purposes are economic. Latin and 
Greek were at first placed in the curriculum because they were 
supposed to fit students for service in the learned professions. 
Science was introduced to meet the demand of an era of 
scientific activity and invention. The Commercial Studies, 
typewriting, bookkeeping, stenography and office routine, were 
added to the curriculum in answer to the demands of trade and 
commerce. 

"With the growth of large cities came manual training to 
supply the motor activity which the absence of country life had 
deprived our boys, and to counteract the one-sided influences of 
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an education exclusively bookish. These facts in the history of 
secondary education furnish but one answer to the question as 
to whether the demand for industrial education should be met 
in the high school It remains only to assertain just what shall 
be the nature of this the next differentiation. In reality, the 
problem is not so difficult as it appears, inasmuch as the manual 
training already in our best high schools furnishes the kind ot 
training needed — a training which certainly contains the under- 
lying principles of many industries. We have only to add to 
the courses we now have by includiug more of those processes 
employed in the various trades. The selection of these pro- 
cesses will have to be carefully made with the assistance of 
practical men representative of the industrial community. Along 
with these additions there should come a greater latitude and 
flexibility in making out individual programs for pupils of vary- 
ing ability and inclination — a flexibility ranging between pro- 
grams almost wholly academic to those almost exclusively manual 
All studies and exercises should be elective in the sense that 
principals and directors may give each individual boy what he 
needs and what he is able to receive, regardless of traditional 
standards. We must adjust our schools to the principle that it 
is just as necessary and legitimate to help a boy to a trade as it 
is to help him to a profession — that training for citizenship is 
putting each and every boy at his best, and keeping him there 
as long as practicable. 

"The highest and best type of secondary school is cosmopolitan, 
and contains under one head all branches which have proved 
their right to a place in high school curricula. The new differen- 
tiation which will sooner or later be made that will provide a 
certain amount of training for industrial ends will probably take 
place as others have done, and become an incorporate part of 
the school which will continue to retain its cosmopolitan char- 
acter, still preserving a perfect social unity and equality between 
all classes of children regardless of the composition of their 
individual programs. That the problem of industrial education 
will be worked out in the high school seems certain ; first, from 
the observed tendencies of the past to differentiate the work and 
to add to the curriculum in conformity to changing conditions ; 
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second, that the age of the pupils just passing from childhood to 
manhood is most favorable to it — an age most suitable for those 
bodily exercises requiring dexterity and strength; and third, 
that the work is already begun in the well-chosen processes and 
exercises as now carried forward in finely-equipped shops. The 
gradual addition of more shops, more equipment, more pro- 
cesses ; and the granting of a larger flexibility in the choice of 
work, should solve the problem. . . ." 



THE COSMOPOLITAN HIGH SCHOOL CURRICULA 
By William T. Magruder, Ohio State University. 

The argument for public school education in a republic is 
based upon the necessity for the proper training of the child for 
the position which he will be required to fill as a citizen in virtue 
of his birth in the republic ; hence, the necessity for the edu- 
cation of the child in self-preservation, self-support, and in his 
civic duties as a good citizen. Just as in the physiologic animal, 
we should strive to nourish all portions of the body, even though 
the demand made upon some portion may be excessive, so in 
any system of education for the mental training and nourishment 
of the pedagogic animal, we should strive to train, educate, and 
enlighten all the powers of the mind, even though the demand 
for the more complete training of some one power may be most 
intense. 

The program of studies offered by a cosmopolitan high school 
should be (1) American and national ; (2) Democratic and suited 
to the needs of each and every citizen of the republic ; (3) Of 
high school grade and should not try to duplicate the work of 
the college; (4) Each curriculum should include the funda- 
mentals of all high school education and all things needed for 
good citizenship, (a) A working knowledge of the English 
language, (b) United States History, including the history of the 
political parties, (c) Civics, or the knowledge which should be 
required for citizenship and before one was allowed to vote as a 
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citizen, (d) The elements of commercial customs, banking, and 
business law, (e) Geometry, (f) A course in ethics, morals and 
right living, (g) An elementary course in either manual training 
or domestic science; (5) All classes of students should be pro- 
vided with a high school curriculum, and the courses of study 
should be so numerous that students having all kinds of minds 
should be tempted to enter the open door of opportunity, select 
each his own mental nourishment, and continue for four years to 
enjoy its invigorating freshness. 

Public education is intended to eliminate class-feeling, but 
our schools have eliminated class-feeling by eliminating the class 
of students who might have any feeling in the matter, as more 
than sixty per cent of the school youth are eliminated by the 
elementary schools, and an additional thirty per cent by the 
secondary schools. We should have industrial, domestic, and 
commercial courses to supplement the elementary courses in 
manual training and domestic science, in which children could 
be educated for the trades, for domestic life, for commercial 
positions, and for clerical work, without omitting the fundamental 
courses, as given above, as is done in trade and vocational 
schools. 

The curriculums should be such that the graduates shall have 
had a sane training, shall have been recruited from all classes of 
society, shall be entitled to a diploma on the satisfactory com- 
pletion of four years of secondary training of acceptable quality 
and amount, shall have made an honest effort to discover him- 
self and to learn for what purpose he is in the world, and that 
the teacher shall have tried systematically to develope the child's 
capabilities and interests, intellectual, moral, patriotic, aesthetic, 
manual, and constructive. 

The requirements for admission to engineering courses now 
being the equivalent of the academic courses, and the courses 
themselves being 'more severe,' and the passing grade higher, 
the engineering colleges are calling upon the high school teachers 
for their best and choicest output 
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THE ATLANTA MEETING OF THE SOUTHERN 
EDUCATIONAL ASSOCIATION 

The nineteenth annual meeting of the Southern Educational 
Association will be held at Atlanta, Georgia, December 29, 30 
and 31. Of the general association, three morning sessions and 
three evening sessions will be held. The afternoons will be de- 
voted to the programs of the departments. Those who desire 
to get the full benefit of the meetings should come in time for 
the opening addresses at ten o'clock Tuesday morning and re- 
main to the close of the evening session Thursday. Interesting 
programs have been arranged, for both the general association 
and of the several departments, providing for the discussion of 
some of the most vital problems of education in the South 
to-day. 

Ampng the subjects to be discussed in the general associa- 
tion will be public school improvement — houses, grounds, com- 
fort, sanitation; public high school — its function, its support, 
the course of study, its relation to life and to the higher and 
lower schools ; the education of the negro; industrial and agri- 
cultural education; education and citizenship; education and 
public health. On each of these subjects a number of papers 
▼-14 
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will be read by some of the most prominent educators and edu- 
cational statesmen in the South, and the program is so arranged 
as to give much time for discussion from the floor, in which a 
large number of men and women interested in the several de- 
partments have been especially invited to take part. This will 
no doubt prove one of the most interesting and valuable feat- 
ures of the meeting. In addition to the discussion of these 
topics there will be several papers on specific questions of inter- 
est to which not so much time can be given. 

One or more afternoon sessions will be held by each of the 
following departments : higher education, secondary education, 
elementary education, normal schools, drawing and industrial 
education, physical education, child-study, libraries, and kinder- 
garten, aud much of the most important work of the Association 
will be done at these meetings. 

Never before has there been so much interest in education in 
the South, in the development of our educational institutions 
and the improvement of our schools of all grades, as there is 
now, and never before has there been so much need of sane and 
thorough discussion of the more important problems of educa- 
tion by Southern educators. Many of these problems are pe- 
culiar to the South or have phases of special interest to the peo- 
ple of this section at this time. No other association offers the 
same opportunity for free, thorough, unrestrained and unbiased 
discussion, and in no other association is it possible for the 
problems of common interest to all the Southern states to be 
discussed from the standpoint of Southern educational, social, 
and economic condition. For this reason this Association may 
be the most vital factor in the general development of educa- 
tion in the Southern states and should receive the hearty active 
cooperation of teachers, school officers, and all others interested 
in education in all these states. It is expected that the attend- 
ance at the Atlanta meeting will be very large. 

The railroads will sell tickets on the certificate plan at the 
cost of one first-class fare for the trip to Atlanta and one-half 
of one first-class fare for the return trip. Hotels and boarding 
houses in Atlanta will make special rates. 

For programs of the general department sessions and for fur- 
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ther information address H. Elmer Bierly, Secretary, Chatta- 
nooga, Tenn. ; Supt. W. M. Staton, chairman of the local 
executive committee, Atlanta, Ga. ; or P. P. Claxton, president, 
Knoxville, Tenn. P. P. Claxton. 



SOUTHERN ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGES AND 
PREPARATORY SCHOOLS 

The fourteenth annual meeting of the Association of Colleges 
and Preparatory Schools of the Southern States was held at the 
University of Chattanooga, Chattanooga, Tennessee, on No- 
vember the 5th and 6th. The Association was called to order 
by Secretary Kirkland, who acted as temporary Chairman of 
the Association, until the election of President W. W. Smith, 
of the Randolph-Macon System, Virginia, the President of the 
Association, Dr. J. H. Dillard, not being able to be present. 
The address of welcome was given by President John H. Race, 
of the University of Chattanooga, after which the question 
"Are Southern schools ready to meet the fourteen-unit require- 
ment for admission to colleges ? M was discussed by a number of 
members. In the afteroon Dean J. B. Henneman, of the Uni- 
versity of the South, addressed the Association on "The South's 
opportunity in Education; the Problem of Standards;" and 
Secretary Rose of the Peabody Board, on "Some Phases of 
Educational Progress in the South." In the evening a formal 
reception was given to the delegates by the local committee. 
On the next morning the topic, "Shall the Association adopt 
the higher standard proposed in the new by-laws," was discussed 
by President Hinitt, of Central University, Kentucky, Princi- 
pal C. B. Wallace, Nashville, President Brown Ayers, of the 
University of Tennessee, Dean* Walter Miller, of Tulane Uni- 
versity, etc. This question was discussed pro and con with 
great interest. One of the main features of this morn- 
ing's session was an address by Dr. Henry S. Pritchett, Presi- 
dent of the Carnegie Foundation, in which he explained to the 
^sociation what is known as the Carnegie fourteen-unit sys- 
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tern, also giving a history of the system. The address was 
well received. The motion with reference to adopting the new 
by-law in regard to the fourteen-unit system, was put and 
carried by a large majority, the new law to go into effect in 1909 
so as to allow the preparatory schools time to adjust themselves. 
The following officers were then elected for the ensuing year: 
President, J. R. Venable, University of North Carolina; Sec- 
retary and Treasurer, Dean Fred Moore. Dr. Kirkland, of 
Vanderbilt University, who had served in the capacity of Sec- 
retary for fourteen years, ever since the organization Qf the 
Association, refused the Secretaryship on account of the in- 
creasing duties of his office as Chancellor of Vanderbilt 
University. No one in the South has done more effective 
service in raising and maintaining the Standard college entrance 
than Chancellor Kirkland. In this respect he has done a great 
work for the cause of college education in the South. 

This was one of the best attended, and one of the most inter- 
esting meetings the Association ever had. In the afternoon 
the delegates were taken on an automobile excursion and shown 
the historical sights of Chattanooga. 



THE DEPARTMENT OF SUPERINTENDENCE 

Owing to the destruction by fire of the leading hotel of Okla- 
homa City, in accordance with previous announcement, the 
next meeting of the Department of Superintendence will beheld 
in Chicago, February 23 to 25, 1909. The Auditorium Hotel 
will be the headquarters. The railway rates for this meeting 
will be one and one-half fare on the certificate plan from all 
territory east and south of Chicago and St. Louis, and there is 
a fair prospect that a similar rate will be granted from the terri- 
tory of the Western Passenger Association. In any case, the 
rate will not be more than two cents per mile each way, which 
is the same as the one and one-third fare on the certificate plan 
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which was formerly granted for this meeting on the basis of 
thfee cents per mile. 

It is expected that the Chicago meeting of the Department of 
Superintendence will be the largest in the history of the De- 
partment. 

A special Bulletin containing a preliminary program will be 
issued about January 15. 

For the Executive Committee, 

Irwin Shepard, Secretary. 



MEETING OF THE SOUTHERN SOCIETY FOR 
PHILOSOPHY AND PSYCHOLOGY 

The fourth annual meeting of the Southern Society for Philos- 
ophy and Psychology will be held during Convocation week, 
December 28-January 2, in affiliation with the American Asso- 
ciation for the Advancement of Science and other societies. In 
addition to the meetings of the American Psychological and 
Philosophical Associations, members will have opportunity to 
attend the centenary celebrations of the birth of Charles 
Darwin, which are to be observed by the American Association 
and the American Society of Naturalists. 

E. F. Buchner, Secretary. 

Baltimore, Maryland. 



BOOK REVIEWS 

C. Sallusti Crispi Bellum Catiline. By Daniel A. Penick. Boston: 
D. C. Heath & Co. 1908. Pp. xx + 171. 

It is time that a new school edition of Sallust's Catiline should 
have made its appearance, with a revision of our texts and new 
adaptations to the needs of secondary education. The editor of 
this, the latest volume in the Gildersleeve-Lodge Latin Series, 
has practically adopted the text of Eussner, but has wisely re- 
jected the pedantic, unassimilated spellings of his German base. 
The long vowels are all marked, and Sallust's archaic forms, 
like aequo5 y divorsus, volgus, are consistently perserved. 

The historical introduction, with its long, heavy sentences, 
will not prove so illuminating to young students as it should. 
Some of its statements are actually misleading, e. g. (p. ix): 
"Of plebeian origin, he was, of course, a democrat M — as if all 
plebeians of that day were democrats. But the rest of the in- 
troduction, containing a discussion of Sallust's peculiarities, is 
clear and strong, and proves our editor an excellent analyst of 
Latin style. 

The notes also, to an extent unusual In school editions, deal 
with points in the author's style. They afford very little help 
in the way of translation; the grammar references have been 
largely (and wisely) relegated to foot-notes to the text ; histori- 
cal, geographical, and exegetical matter is almost entirely want- 
ing. In avoiding the Scylla of overloading the notes with trans- 
lations and other helps, the editor has fallen into the Charybdis 
of failing the young student when he is in desperate need of 
help, for all that Sallust's Latin is so easy. Indeed, the notes 
might be called decidedly meager. There are but twelve pages 
of notes to the first ten of text, and only five pages of notes to 
the last ten of text — in all, 32 pages of notes to 48 of text. 
Occasionally the editor drags textual criticism into notes so ob- 
viously intended for high school children that in them he some- 
times calls for declensions of nouns. There arc also frequent 
references to Harper's Lexicon. These seem to be just so many 
lines wasted. The high school pupil has no Harper's Lexicon, 
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and the presence of the vocabulary in this book will abundantly 
satisfy him. 

The Syntactical Appendix, 26 pages in length, is altogether 
a work of supererogation. Every page of the book assumes that 
the student has one of the standard Latin grammars at hand, 
and references are constantly given to them. Why, then, this 
superfluous epitome of the grammar, including even figures of 
prosody ? 

The Vocabulary is excellent. It gives usually the etymolo- 
gies most helpful to the student, the first meaning from which 
he may derive all the rest, and meanings for every use found in 
the text. The text contains but one word not given in the Vo- 
cabulary (1. 248), and the editor probably wishes that he had 
left it out of the text as well ! 

The printing of the book is almost faultless. The proof- 
readers exercised such care that but one error has been de- 
tected — a long a for a short a, 1. 1005. 

Walter Miller. 

Tulane University. 



A Short History of Greek Literature From Homer to Julian. 
By William Cave Wright. New York: American Book Co. 1907. Pp 543. 
^1.50. 

The number of histories of Greek Literature is multiplying. 
This one makes a welcome addition to the list. It is intended 
to fulfil a double purpose: (1) To select the very best for the 
student of literature who knows no Greek, but who "realizes 
that he cannot appreciate any other literature, least of all his 
own, unless he can relate its masterpieces to the types set, 
once for all, by the Greeks," and (2) To furnish for the student 
of Greek a much needed survey of the whole field of Greek 
literature from Thamyris, Musaeus and Orpheus to Achilles 
Statius and Stobaeus. 

This is a wide field to cover within the allotted space — two 
years of a richly productive literary age to the page. The ac- 
count of each author must, therefore, be brief; and the less im- 
portant ones, or those whose works, though epoch-making in 
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their importance and influence, are lots are only briefly men- 
tioned or passed completely by. 

In general, the discussion of the works and style of each 
author is clear and helpful; illustrations would have made it 
more so, but the limitations of space unfortunately forbade. 

The chapter on the Homeric question affords in brief compass 
a fine survey of the never-ending debate, from Zenadotus to 
Wilamowitz. Due recognition is given to the historical back- 
ground furnished to the Homeric poems by the work of Dorp- 
feld and Schliemann, though our author sometimes misinterprets 
the great German, e. g. "Dorpfeld maintains that Leucas, ct 
the time of the composition of the Odyssey, was an island*' 
(p. 31) is not quite fair to Dorpfeld. Dorpfeld proves that 
Leucas never was anything but an island. Again (p. 21): "Un- 
less the Homeric poets were very imperfect antiquarians, as all 
goes to show they were, the civilization they describe was 
either post-Mycenaean or marks a Mycenaean decadence." In 
this Mrs. Wright seems to miss the whole point. Homer lived 
in the middle age — the age between the downfall of the My- 
cenaean civilization and the real beginnings of Hellenic culture. 
He sings of the olden days, but his pictures often reflect strong- 
ly the colors of his own day. This is equally true of the life and 
manners of the people and of their religious and intellectual con- 
ceptions. "In Homer the dead are invariably burned," says 
our author (p. 21). So they were in the days of Hellenic cul- 
ture, but not so in the Mycenaean; and Homer gives us evi- 
dence of that in the case of Sarpedon (Iliad XVI, 456,674; cf. 
VII, 8 S ). 

In general the literary criticisms are sound and helpful. The 
book is at once, scholarly and readable. The author's style is 
felicitous, in spite of certain mannerisms: e. g. 'envisage' is a 
striking figure but rather overworked (pp. 34,180, et passim) ; 
'protagonist* occurs frequently in the chapters dealing with 
the drama and always in the sense of the most prominent char- 
acters in the play; the Homeric critics all "range over the same 
ground, but they never put up the same game" (p. 31). In the 
spelling of proper names, she expressly refuses to be consistent. 

An excellent feature, helpful to advanced students and schol- 
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an not specialists, is the Bibliography appended to each sec- 
tion. It includes manuscripts, editions, literary treatises, spec- 
ial kxica, and translations. These lists do not pretend to be 
complete; and while one misses many titles that one would like 
to see included, they will be found highly serviceable. 

Walter Miller. 
Tulane University. 



Six Weeks Preparation for Reading Cesar. By James Morris 
Whiten. Boston: Ginn & Co. 1907. Pp.105. 50c. 

To teachers who find most beginners' Latin books a long and 
*eaiy drudgery, this will be worth a trial. Its title sug- 
gests its purpose. The author has, as stated in the preface, by 
the use of this method, in one year's time, taken a class through 
the elementary work, four books of Caesar, and 700 lines of 
^ v id, with weekly exercises in writing Latin. With an aver- 
a <J , e class in addition to the ground covered by this little book, 
a ^°*ig start, at least, could be made toward the completion of 
*^ traditional four books of Caesar in one school year, 
^fortunately, this beginners' book is not divorced from the 
^^^mmar. The very first paragraph sends the pupil to his Latin 
.■^"^ainmar, and he becomes thoroughly acquainted with it before 
*^^ end. He is gradually introduced to Syntax, as well as 
^^>ms. The exercises for translation from Latin into English 
^^d from English into Latin are well graded, so that by the 
"^me these short seventy pages are thoroughly finished, the class 
^^ttuld be able to take up Caesar and the corresponding exer- 
^ises in Latin Composition, and do them satisfactorily. 

A Second Part contains, as a further preparation for reading 
the Gallic War, easy sentences from Caesar, English sentences 
of equal difficulty for translation into Latin, and a vocabulary of 
500 selected in common use in Caesar. 

Another commendable feature is the emphasis with which 
even the beginner's attention is constantly called to the value of 
Latin in the study of our mother tongue to the extent to which 
it figures as a living element in our every day English. 

Walter Miller. 
Tulane University. 



LEADING MAGAZINE ARTICLES OF THE MONTH 

JOURNAL OK PHILOSOPHY, PSYCHOLOGY AND SCIENTIFIC METHODS 

October — The Chicago u Idea" and Idealism, McGilvary. Critical Realism 
and the Time Problem, Sellars. 

November — Professor Dewy's Pragmatism, Schinz. Infinity and the 
Generalization of the Concept of Number, Brown. Discussion: Ultimate 
Hypo theses in Psychology, Calkins. The Evolution of Pragmatism, Arm- 
strong. Automatic Phenomena of Muscle Reading, Downey. Discussion: 
Custom and the Moral Judgment, Sharp. 

THE NATURE-STUDY REVIEW 

October — Wanted: a Philosophy of Nature-Study, Robison. A Survey 
of Nature-Study in New Jersey, Moore. Notes on Nature-Study in New 
Jersey, Trafton. Elementary Science in the Schools of Newark, N. J. 
Corson. Nature-Study at Home, Uehling. Development of Toad's Eggs, 
Dwyer. An Embryo Wild-Flower Garden, Pearson. Independent Obser- 
vation, Considine. Practical Experiments in the School-room, Van Nos- 
tra nd. Report on Lessons in School Gardens at Montclair. American 
Nature-Study Society. 

SUNSET 

November— The Tale of the Scarlet Butterflies, Grimshaw. Modern 
Fiji, Triggs. A Matter of Politics, Wilson. The Return of San Francisco, 
Walcott. Game Birds of the Pacific, Payne. Lin McLean, Wister. 

THE WORLD TO-DAY 
November — The Romance of Life Insurance. VI — Science and Human 
Life, Graham. The Peril of the Pines, Thomas. The West that has Be- 
come the East, Jennings. Barbarity to Banish War, Dutton. An Irish 
Historian of England, Price. Where Rubies are Pebbles, Thatcher. 
Morocco, Europe's Neglected Dooryard, Warner. The County Option 
Victory in Indiana, Stott. The Political Campaign of 1908, Shepardson. 
The Civic Conversation of a City, Ihlder. The Finding of an Iron Range, 
Polk. 

putman's and the reader 

October— William H. Taft: The Peacemaker of the Philippines, Conant. 
The Rulers of the East and West, Conrad. The Wedding-Present Problem, 
Warner. The Fellowship of Friends, Duer. Winning an Empire, Curwood. 
Farragut at Port Hudson, Farragut A Foreign Tour at Home: VIII, 
Holt. Judith of the Cumberlands, MacGowan. The Professor's Awakening, 
Marquis. Democracy and the Main Chance, Boynton. 
scribner's magazine 

November — On the Old Boston Post Road, Arthurs. Crantham,s Limi- 
tations, Vorse. Richard Mansfield, Wilstach. The Greatness of Raphael, 
Cox. The Trail of the Lonesome Pine, Fox. Diversions in Picturesque 
Game-Lands, Hornaday. Drywater Trestle, Haines, Friesland Memories, 
Albrecht. 

THE SEWANEE REVIEW 

October — Pleasure as the Highest Good, Holland. Jefferson Davis, the 
Negro and the Negro Problem, Fleming. Some Recent Books on Art, 
Rose. Feminine Types in Tolstoy's Works, Gorin. Astrophel, The Puritan 
Brannin. Andrew Lang's u The Mysteries of History," House. Political 
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Science in Southern Universities, Thomas. The Unconscious Trend Toward 
Socialism, Ray. The South and Mr. Taft, McBee. "Together," Holland. 
THE PEDAGOGICAL SEMINARY 
June — The Hygiene of the Nose, Burham. The Relation of a Nation's 
Social Ideals to its Educational System, Ellis. Recent Addresses, Hall. 
Anatomical or Physiological Age, Crampton. Two Greek Problems, Harry. 
A Genetic Study of Veracity, St. John. Report of the Committee on 
School Hygiene of the Worchester Public Educational Association. 

PEARSON'S MAGAZINE 
December — President Roosevelt and the Navy's Renaissance, Reuterdahl. 
The Member of the Junior Humane Society, Chase. Forty-three Years 
after Lincoln, Creelman. The Girl with the Lantern, Flower. 

THE OPEN COURT 

November — Minos and Niemand Again, Russel. The Psychology of 
Music, Kassel. The Vera Icon, King Abgar, and St. Veronica, Editor. 
Etymology of Greek Mythological Terms According to Plato, Browne. A 
"Lunatic's" Idea of Utopia, Robinson. The Grave of a Chinese Phil- 
osopher, Editor. A Tribute to Count Tolstoy, Editor. 

AMERICAN JOURNAL OF PHILOLOGY 
July- August-September— Stahl's Syntax of the Greek Verb, Gildersleeve. 
Accentual Clausula? in Greek Prose of the First and Second Centuries of 
our Era, Hendrickson. The Accusative of Exclamation in Plautus and 
Terence, Flickinger. Cicero: Pro Sulla, Nutting. 

THE POPULAR SCIENCE MONTHLY 
October — The Spoliation of the Falls of Niagara, Spencer. The Indus- 
tries of Niagara Falls, Arnot. The Classification of Mathematics, Miller. 
Academic Aspects of Administration, J astro w. Something New in "Free- 
will," Fullerton. The Specialist Blight on American Education, Munroe. 
The Laws of Social Attraction, Patten. The Passing of the Sturgeon, 
Tower. Foreign Associates of National Societies, Pickering. 

November — Deductions from the Records of Running in the Last Olym- 
piad, Chamberlain. The Rotation of Crops, Fraser. The Public School 
Teacher in a Democracy, Linville. Celibate Education To-day, E. S. 
The Inadequacy of Speech, Super. Zoology, Crampton. Experiments with 
Langley's Aerodrome, Langley. The Progress of Science. 

REGULATION OF THE LIQUOR TRAFFIC, THE ANNALS 
November — The Local Option Movement, Nicholson. Local Option and 
its Results in Ohio and Georgia: Ohio, Mrs. Clark; Georgia, Mrs. Armor. 
The Work of the Anti-Saloon League, Jackson. The Anti-Saloon League 
as a Political Force, Burke. The Work of the National Woman's Christian 
Temperance Union, Stevens. Organization and Accomplishments of the 
W. C. T. U., Mrs. Kuhl, Mrs. Stevenson, Mrs. Graham, Mrs. Anderson, Mrs. 
Ensign, Mrs. Hoge. The Saloon Problem, Fox. The Attitude of the Dis- 
tillers and Wholesale Liquor Dealers on the Regulation of the Liquor Traffic, 
Stauber. The State Dispensaries of South Carolina, Christensen. Sup- 
pression of the " Raines Law Hotels," Peters. Prohibition in Kansas, 
Codding. Prohibition as a Present Political Platform, Calderwood. The 
Business Test of Prohibition, Heath. The Economic Aspects of Pro- 
hibition, Hopkins. Exceptions in a Prohibition Law-Problems of Enforce- 
ment, Pollock. The Result of the Teaching of the Effect of Alcohol on 
the Human System, Mrs. Davis. The Regulation of the Liquor Traffic in 
England, Miss Slack. 
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THE MAGAZINE OF HISTORY 

October — The Desolation Islands, Lanman. Why Did Benjamine 
Thompson (Count Romford) Become a Tory? Baker. Some Jewish 
Associates of John Brown, Huhner. Minnesota County Names, Upham. 
General Thomas Sumter, Smith. Ode for the Birthday of John Adams, 
Sewall. When Soldiers Fight the Weather. 

AMERICAN CHEMICAL JOURNAL 

October — Electric Osmose, Fraser and Holmes. Improvements in Mano- 
meters for the Measurement of Osmotic Pressure, Morse and Lovelace. 
Researches on Halogen Amino Acids : 3, 5-Dibromphenylalanine, Wheeler 
and Clapp. Researches on Pyrimidines; Synthesis of 4-Methylcytosine, 
Johns. 

November — Abnormal Biochemical Products of the Rue Anemone 
Beattie. The Reaction Between Organic Magnesium Compounds and 
Cinnamylidene Esters, Misses Reimer and Reynolds. Researches on Pyrim- 
idines, Johnson and Derby. Researches on Halogen Amino Acids, Clapp 
and Wheeler. 

THE AMERICAN HISTORICAL REVIEW 
October — The International Historical Congress at Berlin, H ask ins. The 
Ethical Function of the Historian, Hill. San Galgano, a Cistercian Abbey 
of the Middle Ages, Schevill, Some Economic Factors in the Revocation 
of the Edicts or Nantes, Thompson. Some Phases of Tennessee Politics 
in the Jackson Period, Sioussat. 

THE CHAUTAQUAN 

October— Danger Points Around the Globe. Dutch Art and Artists, 
Rembrandt. A Reading Journey in the Hollow-Land. The German Kaiser. 
Famous European Short Stories. •• The Three Hermits." The Vesper Hour. 
C. L. S. C. Round Table. 

ECCLESIASTICAL REVIEW 

October— The Jubilee Gift to Pius X from his Clergy. Church Law 
Regarding the Ministry of Ecclesiastical Burial, Martin. The Priest's 
Communion League, O'Neill. Some Observations on the Devotion to the 
Blessed Sacrament Among our People, O'Brien. The Moral Aspect of 
Commercial "Stock watering," Slater. John XXI : Philosopher, Physician, 
Pope, Walsh. 

THE MUNICIPAL JOURNAL 

November— Cincinnati's Water Filtration Plant. Fire Alarm Boxes. 
Neglect of Pumping Machinery. Railway Sprinkling Cars. Cement Side- 
walks. New Pavements and Construction Methods. Asphalt Pavement 
Repairing. Asphalting on old Macadam. Unnecessary Catch-basins. 
Unbusinesslike Municipal Methods. Government Tests of Clay. Municipal 
Bond Sales During September. The Hampton Doctrine of Sewage Purifi- 
cation. Water Filteration at Pittsburg. Street Work at Roanoke, Va. 
Water Rates. Street Sprinkling at Newport. Septic Tank Patents. 
Beautifying of Birmingham. Private Use of Sub-sidewalk Space. Metal 
Car Fare Tickets. San Francisco's Asphalt Repair Plant. Metering Fire 
Hydrants. San Francisco's Municipal Record." Trenching Streets in 
Winter. Water Pipe on Bridges. Reinforced Concrete Intercepting Sewer 
at Wilmington, Del. Cost of Electric Plants. Artificial Paving Stone. 
Paving in Knoxviile. Cost of Sewer Connections. Chicago Municipal 
Light Plant. Municipal Lighting in Chicago. Petitions in Municipal, 
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Government. Utilizing City Refuse. Widening Michigan Avenue. Street 
Repair Association. Shale Rock for Park Road. Macadam and Sewer 
Construction. Oil and Ammonia from Sewage. Paris Road Congress. 
Binder on Macadam Roads. Sidewalks and Pavements. New Orleans 
Sewers and Water Works. Garbage Disposal in the Northwest. 

lippincott's 

Nmember — The Viper, Comfort. The "Truly" Thanksgiving, Sabin. 
44 God Have Mercy On Us," Robinson. A Misogynist (in the Making, 
Goodman. The Tradition of the French Stage, Vorst. Food for Reflection, 
Earl. Business Philosophy, Price. Some Guides I Have Known, Wood. 

October — A Jewel of the Seas, Kaufman. About Good Health, Hubbard. 
The School Mother, Oliver. The Service of Fear, Knapp. The Angel of 
Happy Hollow, Tepers. A Memory of Pickett's Brigade, Pickett The 
Racial Pot-Pourri on the Isthmus, Dunlap. 

MODERN LANGUAGE NOTES 

November — A Note on the Sources of Marie De France, Blondheira. 
The Source of the Story, Campbell. Clam, Stockfisch, and Pickelharing, 
Pettyman. Thomas and Marie in their Relation to the Conteurs, Foulet. 
An Error in Bala us t ion's Adventure, Duane. Zu Tells Monogog, Handschin. 
u Einen Hasen Laufen Lassen " Walz. Noles suggested by A. Chaucer 
Codex, MacCracken. 

THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 

October — The Value of Canadian Preference, Milner. The Eucharistic 
Congress, Moves. Can Islam be Reformed? Morison. Turkey in 1876: a 
Retrospect, Elliott. The East African Problem, Johnston. The Fight for 
Universal Penny Postage, Heaton. Dante and Shakespeare, Smyth. The 
Chaos of London Traffic, Swinton. The Methods of Plato, Paul. Health 
and the Board of Education, Lawrence. Revocation of Treaty Privileges 
to Alien Subjects Hodgins. The Poet in "High Alps," Wedmore. The 
Royal Open Air Statues of London, Chancellor. Prince Bulow: An Appli- 
cation, Morris. The Transvaal To-day, Carolin. 
POPULAR ASTRONOMY 

October — On an Infinite Universe, Hough. Thomas Davis Simon ton, 
Corrigan. Doolittle's Measures of Hough Double Stars, Hough. The Pope 
and the Comet, Rigge. Some Recent Studies of the Solar Surface, O'Hallo- 
ran. Preliminary Note on the Observation of Several Harvard Variable 
Stars Discovered in 1907, Sperra. The Orbit of the Eighth Satellite of 
Jupiter, Crawford and Meyer. An Astronomical Theory of Matter, III. 
Corrigan. 

November — Some Astronomical Facts and Fallacies, Gore. Au Astro- 
nomical Theory of the Molecule and an Electronic Theory of Matter, 
Corrigan. Monthly Mean Values of Barometric Pressure. Solar Vortices, 
Payne. Comparative Power of the 36-inch Refractor of the Lick Observatory, 
Campbell. Comet, Wilson. Convergent of a Moving Cluster in Taurus, 
Boss. Observation of 43 and 45, 1907, Draconis, Sperra. The Earl of 
Rosse. Payne. 

THE AMERICAN REVIEW OF REVIEWS 

November — Daniel Coit Gilman, Builder of Universities, Butler. Ferdi- 
nand I, "Czar of the Buglers," Stead. The Season's Musical Outlock, Gil- 
man. San Francisco's Plague War, Keane. Two South American Presi- 
dents, Pepper. Tall Buildings and Their Problems, Wade. Government's 
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Inspection of Meats, Mitchell. The Railroad as an Advance Agent of 
Prosperity, Coman. The Men Who Count in the Balkans, Powell. 

NATURE 

October — Some Cromlechs in North Wales, Lockyer. Helium, Hyndman. 
The International Congress on Roads. Science at the Universities. Fibres 
for Paper-making. The First International Congress on Refrigeration. 

November — Albrecht Von Haller, E. A. S. Caisson Disease. The Inter- 
national Congress on Tuberculosis at Washington. Ants and Their Guests. 
The Lick Observatory : Crocker Eclipse Expedition. The Preservation of 
the Native Fauna and Flora in Australasia, Dendy. Prof. William Edward 
Ayrton, Perry. The Manufacture of Artificial Graphite. Botany at the 
British Association. 

PSYCHOLOGICAL CLINIC 
November — The Treatment and Cure of a Case of Mental and Moral 
Deficiency, Witmer. Reviews and Criticism, Channing and Wissler. 

COSMOPOLITAN MAGAZINE 
October — Gold-Spoon Babies, Rodgers. Owners of America, Lewis. 
The Most Hated American in China, Murray and Taft. A pygmalion of 
the Cornfield, Foster. The Feminine " Charm " of Paris, Dale. The Sad 
Case of Mr. Slumsky, Lessing. 

SMITH'S MAGAZINE 
November— The Uses of Adversity, Walton. The All-Concrete Dwelling, 
Kay. The Price, Ferguson. The Passing Hour: Tim's Sacrifice, Met- 
calfe. The Way of a Woman, Munsell. Shall the Girl go to College? 
Austin. 



ADVERTISING SECTION 



An Ideal Foreign Tour for 
the Summer of 1909 

Would you like to visit Europe next summer? How would you like 
to do it without cost ? Read carefully the following proposition. 

We will give a FREE TRIP from the sailing point back to the 
landing point to organizers of parties of five members for the season of 
1909. If more than five are secured we will pay a liberal commission 
on each member over that number. 

The free trip will include everything given the other members of the 
party and no duty will be required of the organizer during the tour. 
Experienced conduftors will be provided to take charge of the party 
abroad. 

In this day everyone travels and it is comparatively easy to find two 
or three friends who can be induced to go abroad with you for the 
summer. When this is accomplished the work is done, as those secured 
will know others only too glad to join because their friends are going. 

For full information, address 

R. J. TIGHE> Southern Manager, 

Asheville, N. C. 

Cheap and Excellent Books 

SONG KNAPSACK, 142 songs for schools, 10c; #1 doz. 

PRIMER OF PEDAGOGY, by Prof. D. Putman. Just what the times demand. 
Cloth 122 pp., 25c. 

MANUAL OF ORTHOGRAPHY AND ELEMENTARY SOUNDS, by Henry 
R. Pattengill. Up-to-date. 104 pp., 25c. 

CIVIL GOVERNMENT OF U. S., by W. C. Hewitt. 118 pp., complete, new, 
cloth, 25c ; #2.40 per doz. 

MEMORY GEMS, 1000 GRADED SELECTIONS, by H. R. Pattengill. 143 pp., 
linen morocco finish, 25c. 

MORNING EXERCISES AND SCHOOL RECREATIONS, by C. W. Mickens. 
New, 267 pp., 50c. 

PRIMARY SPEAKER FOR FIRST AND SECOND GRADES, by Mary L. 
Davenport. Fresh, elegant. 132 pp., 25c. 

OLD GLORY SPEAKER, containing 80 of the choicest patriotic pieces written. 
126 pp., 25c. 

"Pat's" Pick, 124 pp. All thetmusic to the KNAPSACK songs. Sweetest, sanest, 
jolliest song book made. Cloth, 50c. 

HINTS FROM SQUINTS, 144 pp. Hints comical, hints quizzical, hints peda- 
gogical, hints ethical, hints miscellaneous. Cloth, 50c. 

SPECIAL DAY EXERCISES, 165 pp., 25c. 

Best medicine ever to cure that "tired feeling" in school. 

HENRY R. PATTENGILL, Lansing, Mich. 




Classic and 
Modern 
Statuary and 
Pictures 

for the School and 

for the Home 



We make every- 
thing in Alabaster 
and Plaster Casts 
and Statuary. 
Large Pieces for 
Schools a specialty 

Importers and 
Dealers in 



Fine Pictures 
Artistic Framing at 
Reasonable Prices 

Everything in 
Drawing Materials 

and Art Supplies 
on short notice 

Try our 

National 
Drawing Paper 

{Ep 3 Send thirty-live cents in stamps for an elegant box of 
Water Colors, containing eight pans of pure, transparent 
colors, and one No. 7 cameFs-hair brush. 

ADDRESS 

National Art Supply Company 

228 Wabash Avenue Chicago, Illinois 




ADVERTISING SECTION 



Every TEACHER should 
read 

The Dark Corner 

A Novel by Zach McGhee 



No one who has ever been to school in the coun- 
try anywhere in America can fail to find familiar 
scenes and faces in this delightful story, with all the 
quaintness, wit, pathos, philosophy, vividly por- 
trayed. 

The school faker is the heavy villian, and the 
educational reformer is the hero. The Hollisville 
Collegiate Military Institute, Professor Jefferson 
Marquinius Tilsan, President, is superceded by a 
system of county education which turns on the light 
in the Dark Corner. But it all is a tale, most 
charmingly told. As the author himself character- 
istically remarks "This story is intended to enter- 
tain; if incidentally anybody learns anything, don't 
blame me for it." 



NO TEACHER SHOULD FAIL TO READ IT 



Price, $1.00 net 

At your bookstore, or naming this advertisement, 
send $1.00 to The Grafton Press, Publishers, 70 
Fifth Ave., New York, and it will be sent postpaid. 



ADVERTISING SECTION 



WOULD YOU HAVE THE 
WISDOM OF THE AGES? 

GET THE NEW 

Ridpath Library of Universal Literature 

John Clarke Ridpath, A.M., LL.D,, Editor-in-Cluef 

With Revisions and Additions to date by 

William Montgomery Clemens 

Since the dawn of civilization there has never been a great thought that hai not been handed down to 
posterity. We are heir to the wisdom of the ages. "The dwarf on the giant's shoulders can see farther 
than the giant.'* The man who has at his command the wisdom and learning of all the great men 
' knows more than did Aristotle, Plato or Bacon, because he has added to their knowledge that of all the 
others. It isn't necessary to spend thousands of dollars to obtain this nor to hare a building like the 
Congressional Library to hold it. Every man has produced his best thoughts in a few pieces. If we 
have these best things of all the great writers from the beginning of time to the present, we hare the 
sum and substance of human wisdom. These best things have been collected and printed b 

TWENTY-FIVE MAGNIFICENT VOLUMES 

Think of it ! The learning that has transformed the world from the barbarism and darkness of the 
past to the civilisation and enlightenment of the present all at your command. It is now universally coo- 
ceded that we must read. Let us read the best ; nothing but the best and all of the best. Thousands 
have testified to its worth. Buy now and be convinced. This marvelous work is now ready for distribu- 
tion, from entirely new type and new plates, at the following special prices: 

Half Leather, $150.00; Three-fourths Leather, $175.00; Full Leather, $200joo. 
Terms 10 per cent discount for cash, or net on moderate monthly payments. 

SOLD BY THE PUBLISHERS EXCLUSIVELY AND ONLY ON SUBSCRIPTION 



CHATTANOOGANS PRAISE IT 

"The Ridpath Library of Universal Literature" received. I have examined the books and And them to be 
highly instructive, and very interesting. One cannot recommend them too highly. They should be in every 
Library. WARREN L. ROHR, Western Passenger Agt., Norfolk & Western Railway Co., Chattanooga, Tenn. 

I am pleased' to acknowledge the receipt of the "Ridpath Library of Universal Literature'* in good condition. 1 
have examined it with some care and with very great interest. It is really a more valuable addition to my library 
than I supposed it would be from the very full description of it given by your Agent. I am sure that I shall spend 
many pleasant hours in its perusal and that I shall always prise it very highly. 

W. W. HOOPER, Dean of CoUege of Liberal Arts, Chattanooga, Tenn. 

I have received the "Ridpath Library of Universal Literature" and carefully read the greater part of same. It 
is certainly an extremely interesting aud instructive work. I have had occasion to refer to It several times, and each 
time found just the Information desired. It is of great value to any Library — in fact, none is complete without it. 
It is a work of great merit, and I take pleasure in recommending same. 

J. W. HAUFIELD, Cashier, Belt Ry. of Chattanooga, Chattanooga, Tenn. 

I have received and carefully examined the "Ridpath Library of Universal Literature." which I must state tar 
exceeded my expectations. It is without doubt the most complete work of its kind published in the English Ian- 
gua/e— covering as it does the work of all authors of all the ages and all nationalities. Furthermore, it is not a mis- 
cellaneous collection of antiquated, useless detached fragments of writings, but an orderly collection of selections 
from the best works of each author up to the present time. The Index is the most complete published with any 
work and enables the reader to immediately turn to any author or any of his works. It also enables one to rend aul 
authors on any given subject without loss of time, owing to the snperior method of classification used. Prom a 
mechanical standpoint, the work could not be improved upon. The volumes are well bound, of a sise convenient to 
handle, the paper and printing are excellent, while the plates and portraits are far superior to that of any similar 
work. A. E. DAWSON, M. D., Lecturer on, and Assistant Demonstrator of Anatomy, 

Chattanooga Medical College, E. Chattanooga, Tenn. 



FIFTH A VENUE LIBRARY SOCIETY, 114 Fifth Ave., New York. 

Gentlemen — Please ship to me one set "Ridpath Library of Universal Literature** in Full Leather at 
f 200.00. Half Leather at $150.00, for which I agree to pay you $15.00 on receipt of the books and 
$10.00 each month thereafter until the full price is paid. It is understood that the title remains in you 
until books are paid for in full. [$©, Ed. Rev., Apr -May,\A] 

Name Street 

City State 



ADVERTISING SECTION 



AMERICAN SCHOOL AGENCY FINDS schools for teachers 

Mr ™ UVnn *vmwi# mvmivi AND teachers FOR SCHOOLS. 



\ aemaon of 1908 is at hand. Let us hear promptly of your needs. Command us 
freely for any service. Our experience and central location gives us great advantage. 
A. M. MELL, Manager, 409 Panama Building, St. Louis, Mo. 

TEXAS TEACHERS' BUREAU 

Has been in successful operation 18 years in the Southwest. If you wish a lucrative 
position in this section we can secure it for you. Register now. Booklet free. 

J. L. RUSSELL, 315 Thomas Avenue, DALLAS, TEXAS 



Central Bureau of Education 

Miss Kate Edgar, Prop, and Manager, Paris, Ky. 

Gives reliable information to Principals of Schools and Presidents of Colleges in 
reference to obtaining suitable teachers for vacancies reported. No charge. Send 
for circulars. 



Midland Schools Teachers' Agency 

602 Youngerman Building, Des Moines, Iowa 

1. Will enroll only good teachers. 

2. Will place those teachers in touch with the best paying posi- 

tions in the Great West and Northwest 

3. Will ably assist worthy teachers to deserved positions. 

4. Will not recommend a poor teacher. 

5. Will send full particulars on request 

WRITE FOR OUR PLANS TODAY 



Arkansas Teachers' Agency 

LITTLE ROCK, ARKANSAS 

Seeks to place capable teachers in good positions. The demand in 
this section exceeds the supply. Faithful service guaranteed. Send 
for information and contract blanks. 

WE MAY BE ABLE TO HELP YOU 

TEACHERS WANTED We locate g° od teachers at 

— — — - ^ — — ■ excellent salaries. Write us 
at once. THE TEACHERS CO-OPERATIVE CO. 
Pint National Bank Bldg. NASHVILLE, TENNESSEE 



ADVERTISING SECTION 



Five Thousand 
Free School Libraries 

Now is the time to avail yourself of the offer. 
Just send us a postal for 100 Hawthorne Li- 
brary Certificates (free) and full information 

WHAT THOUSANDS TELL US 

Meets the demands of the schools for Supplement- 
ary Beading as well as Books for Home Beading 

Champion City, Mo. Franklin, Ky. 

The books ordered from you some The forty volumes you sent me are 

time since were duly received and in beautiful and have been received in 

good condition. The children could good condition. 

scarcely wait until they had been I have recommended your plan of 

numbered. They are all well bound raising a library. I wish to send you 

and good clear print. names of other teachers later, and will 

W. 8. Conn ally, do what I can to induce them to pur- 

„ „ „ . chase your libraries. 

Educational Publishing Co. (Signed) Miss Maud M. Blair. 

Enclosed please find money order 

for $20.00 for School Libraries as per My pupils raised the money in a few 

slip. E. W. Akers, hours, and are waiting anxiously for 

Middleton, Cal. something new to read. 

Ida B. Warlby, 
The Hawthorne School Library pur- Chambersburg, Pa. 
chased by our school meets every de- 
mand for supplementary work in the We are very much pleased with our 
school, containing books for each grade little library. The children of the 
and on nearly every subject taught in Webster School found it very easy to 
the schools of to-day. It has cultivated sell the coupons, and are taking great 
a taste for a better class of reading in pride in the result of their efforts. It 
some of the homes, as well as among is certainly a very good plan you have 
the pupils. I heartily recommend it taken to help the schools move forward 
to all teachers and school officers. in the way of good reading. 

Mrs. Viola Farlow, Minnie E. Carver, 

Spring Hill, III. Webster School, Altoona, Pa. 



WE SEND THE CERTIFICATES FREE 

REMEMBER You are under no obligation, or do not enter into 
- any contract to order a library. Less than one 
per cent of those who endeavor to secure a library by our methods are 
unsuccessful. Address for Circulars and Certificates: 

Educational Publishing Company 

228 WABASH AVENUE, CHICAGO 
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Don't 
Read at 
Random 

try the 

Popular 
Systematic 
Course for 
American 
Year 

Just beginning in the 
C. L. 8. C- : Four books. 
Twelve numbers of the 
Chautauquan Magazine* 
Annual Membership. 

Write for particulars 
or send $5.00 at once for 
Quarterly 35, to 

Chautauqua 
Institution 

Chautauqua, N. Y, 
System Brings Results I 




The Green Valley School 

A Pedagogical Story 
By CW,G. HYDE 
Editor of School Education 
Ifr. Hyde's l&ng; siperisoc'e In edn- 
catlunal work fltu him Id a peculiar 
manner for writing the story of a 
teacher" a experience. He baa produced 
a story of treat worth and of found 
pedagogy, baaed on true psychology > 
The story la a romance whose Interest 
holds the attention and whose power- 
ful presentation or what is vital in 
teaching and school management makes 
It Invaluable a* a help to young teach - 

Here is a atory anchored to reality, 
which comes to the perplexed and often 
dlaroaragrd teacher as an adviser and 
friend. The book breathea (he apirtt 
of lure, patience and sympathy which ia 
rH-HcnU*] to the solution of boh I- racking 
Hrhoolroom problems. The thread of In- 
cident which show a the school bull j' a 
develop men t Into docility and friend* 
lioewa is of ttFeir a volume on didactics. 

The book appeals to supervisors and 
InBtrurtora with unparalleled force and 
con ?W Ion. Efery teacher should read 
It- The story In true, healthy. Inspir- 
ing;, and — tteat of all— «ny«me can un- 
derstand It and catch It a spirit. 
Cloth. 12 mo.. 103 pajzea, Price, II. GO: 
to teachers. 73 cent a, Published by 

North-Western School Supply Co. 

Dept. K 1 4 tli Ave. nnd 4th St. S. 6 . 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 



American 
Nature -Study Society 

Organized at Chicago January 2, 1908. 
for the advancement of all studies of 
nature in elementary schooR Nearly 
1,000 member* — teachers and others 
interested in nature-study and science 
for schools. Annual directory will be 
printed* The official journal, 

T7te Nature- Study Review 

is free to members whose annual dues 
(^1.00) are paid in advance. For full 
inform ation 1 address 

SECRETARY k. M.-S. S., Tuefcin Odflge, New TorJL 



ADVERTISING SECTION 



The Tulane University 
of Louisiana 

NEW ORLEANS 

Splendid Endowment and Equipment 

Edwin Boone Craighead, LL.D., President 



THE TEACHERS' COLLEGE 

OPEN TO BOTH SEXES 

A full college course leading to the degree of Bachelor of 
Arts in Education. Superior opportunities for the education of 
Superintendents, Principals, High and Elementary School 
Teachers and Special Teachers and Supervisors of Art, Manual 
Training, Physical Education, and Kindergarten. 

Thorough and extended courses in Academic Studies and 
Psychology and Education. Opportunities for Observation and 
Practice Teaching. Libraries, Laboratories, and Museums of 
the University open to students in this College. 

DEPARTMENTS 

Graduate Department. 

College of Arts and Sciences. 

College of Technology. 

Teachers' College. 

H. Sophie Newcomb Memorial College for Women. 

Art Department of Newcomb College. 

Department of Law. 

Department of Medicine. 

Graduate Department of Medicine. 

Department of Pharmacy. 

Expenses Moderate. Low Dormitory Rates. Many FREE 
SCHOLARSHIPS in The Teachers' College and Colleges of 
Arts and Sciences and of Technology. For further information, 
address R. K. BRUFF, Secretary. 



ADVERTISING SECTION 



The Man of Galilee : 

A NEW INQUIRY 
By GEORGE R. WENDLING 

Library Edition, Cloth, 8"x 5" Price, Ji.oo 

(From the same plates as the fine Maplehurst edition.) 

Maplchurst Edition, 9"x 6" Price, $3.00 

(Only 50 copies left of the Maplehurst edition.) 

A mighty message. The author writes brilliantly. His descriptive pas- 
sages are fascinating. The work deserves a place in every library. — The 
Baltimore Sun, 

An exceedingly important contribution to the best literature of the time. 
It will do more than any other modern book to quicken and intensify belief 
in truth. — Boston Journal of Education. 

At all booksellers, or sent postpaid by the publishers on re- 
ceipt of price. Usual discount to the trade. 

OLCOTT PUBLISHING COMPANY 

(Washington office discontinued). Home Office: Charles Town, W. Va. 



"School and Home" 

A Magazine of Educational Uplift for Teachers, Parents, Club 
Women, School Board Members and Friends of Education 
everywhere. Published monthly on the 20th of each month. 
R. H. Powell, Jr., Editor, Professor of English Language and 
Literature, Georgia Normal and Industrial College, Millegde- 
ville, Ga. ; E. C. Merry, Business Manager, President Coopera- 
tive Book Company (Inc.), 57 Inman Building, Atlanta, Ga. 
Miss S. T. Dalsheimer, Associate Editor, 498 Courtland Street, 
Atlanta, Ga. 

IO cents a copy — $1.00 a year 

For a limited time only Trial Subscriptions will be received 
at 25 cents for four months. 

School and Home Publishing Co. 

57 Inman Building Atlanta, Georgia 



ADVERTISING SECTION 



The Pacific Coast 
Teachers Bureau 

Teachers are very scarce on the Pacific 
Coast and especially in Oregon. Salaries 
are good and terms are long. For infor- 
mation address 

CHAS. H. JONES, Manager. 
Salem, Oregon, 

The Oregon 
Teachers Monthly 

is the most widely read paper in the 
Pacific Northwest. It is full of interest- 
ing material for teachers wherever they 
may be found. Write for sample copy 
and special clubbing combinations. 
Address 

CHAS. H. JONES, Editor, 
Salem, Oregon. 



California 
Teachers* Agnecy 

(BrtabUahed 1889, Lot Aagelet) 

PLACES TEACHERS 

in CALIFORNIA, also in 

Nevada, Arizona, and 

Washington. 

BOYNTON & ESTERLY, Managers 

also publishers of 

Sierra Educational News 

50 cents a year 

Contains Certification and other laws, and 
general school information of Pacific 
Coast 

Send for sample copies, also registration 
blanks and other printed matter, to 

805 Kamm Bldg., San Francisco, Cal. 
626 Stimson Block, Los Angeles, Cal. 



Ask your Training Teacher or your 
Supervisor about * 

The Kindergarten 
Primary Magazine 

AND ABOUT 

"A Baker's Dozen 
for City Children " 

The new book of thirteen Kindergarten 
Songs by Isabel Valentine ana Lil- 
eon Claxton of the New York Public 
Schools with introduction by Dr. JENNY 
B. ME&RJLL, Supervisor of Kinder- 
gartens, New York City Public Schools. 

YOU SHOULD HAVE BOTH 
The Kindergarten Primary Magazine is 
$1.00 Der year. "A Baker's Dozen for 
City Children" is 55c. postpaid. 

We will send you BOTH FOR $1.10 if you 

mention "Southern Educational Review." 

Address : 

THE KINDERGARTEN 
MAGAZINE COMPANY 

150 Nassau St New York, N. Y. 



LIBRARIES 

Both private and public are incom- 
plete without the best periodicals 
of today. Newspapers and Maga- 
zines for your own reading table or 
for your school library should not 
be ordered singly but in combi- 
nation, for the sake of economy. 

BEST RATES 

Can be received by return mail by 
sending list of periodicals desired to 

THE EU-DAL 

SUBSCRIPTION AGENCY 

Lexington, Ky. 



ADVERTISING SECTION 



Florida 
School Exponent 

A monthly journal devoted to the 
cause of General Education in the 
South, and Florida in particular. 
Official organ of State Teachers' 
Association, of the State Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction, and 
member Educational Press Asso- 
ciation. The only school journal 
published in the State of Florida ; 
goes to three thousand teachers 
and school officers in the State. 

A Splendid Advertising Medium 

One dollar pays for the subscrip- 
tion to the Exponent for one year, 
and secures membership in Florida 
Teachers' Agency. For further 
information, address 

Florida School Exponent 

Tallahassee, Florida 

The McMillan 
Pedagogical Library 

Contains 16 Standard Volumes 

which is having a remarkable sale among 
school teachers. If you wish to add pleas- 
ure and freshness to your work, you ought 
to have these books. Write tor descrp- 
tlve booklet, giving easy payment plan. 

Outlines of English Masterpieces 

Gives a complete gra$p of the subjects at a glance. 

Outlines of Ivanhoe and 
Lady of ike Lake. Price 25c. 
DeQutncey's Essays. Price 15c. 
Pope's Rape of the Lock. Price 10c. 
House of Seven Gables. Price 10c. 
Self-help Arithmetic Cards. 

Contains 50 test lessons. A complete review. 
Sum fit $$t 18c. 

Supplemental Problems in Arithmetic 

By L. V. Arnold. S5 pages of Practical Prob- 
lems. PrUt 2jc. 

American Examination Book 

By George C Rowell and Horatio M. Pol- 
lock. Complied from Civil Service, Regents 
and State Examination Papers. Prict p. SO. 

Send for Circulars. 

New York Education Company 
Albany, New York. 



Modern European Year 

1908] NOW READY [1M9 

The new C. L. S. C. Course is composed 
of an exceedingly interesting and impor- 
tant group of topics for Home Study. 

H Subjects 

1. Foundations of Modern Europe. 

By Emil Reich, Hungarian Author and 
Extension Lecturer. From the compli- 
cated mosaic of European afraira the au- 
thor makes a few dear mm rial pictures 
stand out sharply and indelibly $i-S° 

2. Seen in Germany. By Ray Stsnnard 

Baker. German Life and People ob- 
served by a competent American Jour- 
nalist. Fully illustrated $*.oo 

3. Studies in European Literature. 

French, German, Belgian, Norwegian. 
Series prepared for the C. L. S. C. by 
University Professors $1*50 

4. Man and the Earth. By N. S. 

Shaler, Professor of Geology at Harvard. 
Review of material resources of the 
earth and why they should not be 
wasted J1.50 

5. The Chautauquan Magawine $1.00 

Including C.L.S.C. enrolment if desired. 
Three series in this illustrated monthly maga- 
zine will be required in the course : 

The Friendship of Nations: Inter- 
national War or Peace t A Sym- 
posium by many well-known authorities 
of International Interest just now. 

A Reading fourney through Hol- 
land. By George Wharton Edwards, 
author and artist. 

Dutch Art and Artists. By George 
Breed Zug, history of art department 
of University of Chicago. 

The Chautauquan will also contain a 
wealth of supplementary material, hints 
and helps for home study, Round Table 
with programs and outlines, editorial de- 
partments relating to the course, etc. 

Total, $8.50 

I Terms 

Reduced Price for Complete Course Above, 
Postpaid, Cash with order. (Foreign pos- 
tage on magazine 50c additional) $5.00 

Any part or parts of the above course will be 
sent seperately, if wanted, postpaid, for the price 
opposite each title in the list, for cash with order. 
The Reduced Rate of $5.00 applies only to orders 
for the complete course, cash with order. 

An enrolment fee of $1.00 for membership in 
the C. L. S. C, duplicate memoranda blanks, 
annua] certificates, etc. , is charged persons who do 
not subscribe for The Chautauquan magazine. 

ORDER FROM 

Chautauqua Press, Chautauqua, N.Y. 
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Dewberry 
School Agency 

ESTABLISHED 1892 



Operates in every state in the South and 
Southwest, as well as in many other states 
of the Union. 

Places teachers in every department of 
school work. 

The demand for teachers always greater 
than the supply. 

Now have calls for teachers in many of 
the best positions in the schools, colleges 
and seminaries of the South. 

Teachers available for better positions 
for the coming session should address 
the manager at once. 



R.. A. Clayton, Manager 

901-2 Title Guarantee Bid*. 
Birmingham, Ala. 



Essentials of Te&xhin£ 

Reading. By Sherman <H Reed 

Pres. Andrew Thomas Smith, State 
Normal School, Mansfield, Pa., says: 

" 1 hare had your book examined by aflat Lena Id. 
Dickinaon, oar teacher of Reading, and I hare given it 
a moderately complete examination mytelf. 

44 We agree absolutely in oar opiniont that the book 
la founded upon the truth* of Psychology, that id se- 
lections are ably made, that it will be of untold value to 
teachers who are not specialists in Reading, and that it 
will undoubtedly stimulate much rational interest in the 
teaching of Reading wherever its teachings are given a 
hearing. To that end we are strongly recommending it 
to our students in the classes in Pedagogy.** 

This book has been adopted within a 
year of its publication by five state read- 
ing circles and is in use by between fifty 
and sixty normal training classes. 

No teacher of the public school reading 
should be without it. 

POSTPAID. $1.10 

The University Publishing Co., 

Lincoln, Nebraska.. 



School Science h M Mathematics 

A Monthly Journal for Science and Mathematics Teachers 

U th« only Majsxxino of Ha kind published in th« En#liah Ungvag*. It gives new ideas and 
methods of scientific and mathematical instruction, and acts sxs sx clearing house for all that is 
ewdvaneed and good in science and mathematics instruction. It is the officteJ organ of many 
Science and Mathematics Teachers' Associations. 

NINE DEPARTMENTS — Botany, Chemistry, Earth Science, Mathematics, 
Metrology, Problem, Physics, Science questions and Zoology. 

I value the magazine highly. It is most excellently 
conducted,"— JNO. S. COLLINS, Ass't Supt. Schools, 
St. Louis, Mo. 

I do sot Intend to dispense with the magasine as 
long as it continues as helpful as it has proven to be in 
the past."— ETTA M. BARDWELL, Biology Dept., 
High School, Ottumwa, la. 



is availab e 
1 1 find that 
there would 

a veritable 
it is along 
e library of 

country. — 
sties, State 



Your paper is not in the usual class of school papers. 
I wish to help along the kind of work you are doing.*' — 
GEORGE B. BRISTOL, Director Summer Session, Cor- 
nell University. 

M School Science and Mathematics'* to one of only 
about fifteen periodicals that go to all the Normal 
Schools of this state. This is a pretty good record for a 
i time. I have had 



magasine that has been out so short a t 

NINE NVMBERS A YEAR. 



occasion to look up in Poole's Index what 
on the teaching of algebra and geometry am 
without " School Science and Mathematics' 
not be much to read. The Magasine to 
thesaurus on these subjects as I suppose 
other lines of science. It ought to be in ti 
every high school teacher of science in the 
JOS. V. COLLINS, Professor of Matheo 
Normal School, Stevens Point, Wis. 



41 School Science and Mathematics " is getting better 
and better. I cannot do without it. Every man that 
teaches Science and Mathematics and everyone that 
superintends a secondary school will find this paper to be 
Just the kind he needs. They all ought to take it.— W* 
W. STRAIN, Superintendent of Schools, South Whit- 
ley, Ind. 



$2.00 PER. YEAR. 



25 CENTS PER COPY. 



SCHOOL SCIENCE AND MATHEMATICS 
No. 440 Kenwood Terrace, Chicago, 111. 

SCHOOL SCIENCE AND MATHEMATICS will be sent Three months for 
50 cents to new subscribers mentioning the Southern Educational Review. 
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_ Marks 
Copyrights Ac. 



Anyone tending m »»etrh and dwrlptJon mmj 

S ileal* ascertain our opinion free whet" 
taction It p rub a hi] 



Uomttrictl 
tent free* 



rvw aMU UU.K V^IUIUU UW« IT U «»*■*■■ *■*■ 

la ptttbebl j peMnts&ML Commanlc*. 
tlr confidential. HANDBOOK on Patent* 
Oldest aaencr for iwnnpjMtmu. 
tatea tfiroogb Unnn A Co, receive 



"pitarit* lamen IE rough llunn & 
tp$riat notict, without charge, to the 

Scientific America^ 

looiTiaL Terms, $1* 



A aundsometr Uhaetreted 



of any ectenuflo toori^ . _ _ 

rear; four months, $l Bold by aB newsdealers 




€fce 

£>etoanee 3Rebieto 

duarttrln 

(January, April, July, October) 

Subscription $2 a year. Single numbers jo cts. 

Now in its Seventeenth Year. Each 
issue contains 128 large octavo pages 
printed on heavy paper. 

Devoted to reviews of leading books 
and to papers on such topics of general 
literature as require fuller treatment than 
they receive in popular magazines, and 
less technical treatment than they receive 
in specialists publications. In other 
words, The Sewanee Review conforms 
more nearly to the type of the English 
Reviews than is usual with American 
periodicals. 

The Review is of especial value in 
Schools and College Reading Rooms and 
in Public Libraries, as it contains papers 
upon subjects used for debates, etc. 

Address : 

THE SEWANEE REVIEW, 

Sewanee, Ten*. 



SUBSCRIBE FOR 

The 

West Virginia 
School Journal 

The only school paper in West Virginia 
that has for its subscribers three-fourths of 
the teachers of the state. It contains 
each month many splendid articles, by 
well known educators, that will be of 
interest to teachers anywhere. 

It also tells of the educational develop- 
ment now going on in West Virginia, and 
this will be of special interest to all West 
Virginians wherever they may live. 

Price $1 .00 per year. 

Address THE WEST VIRGINIA 
SCHOOL JOURNAL 

Morgantawn % W. Va. 



1,000 

MEMORY GEMS 

25 6ts. 

Thoughts for those 
who think 

One hundred and twenty-eight pages, 
One Thousand Gems, carefully classified 
for each of the twelve grades of pupils. 
Class Mottoes, English, Latin, French, 
German: Maxims and Proverbs. Three 
Indexes: by authors, by first lines, by sen- 
timent. Elegantly bound in cloth. Sent 
Costpaid for twenty-five cents. The very 
est book of its kind made. 

Address the Editor and Publisher: 

Henry R. Pattengill 

Lansing, Michigan. 
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USEFUL BOOKS 22 PEDAGOGY 

Aimer's Experiment in Educating $125 

Aiken's Methods of Mind Training x 00 

Exercises in Mind Training 1 00 

Burns' How to Teach Reading and Composition 50 

Hewett's Pedagogy for Young Teachers 85 

Hinsdale's Art of Study 1 00 

Page's Theory and Practice of Teaching (Branson) 1 00 

Painter's Great Pedagogical Essays 1 25 

Report of the Committee of Ten 30 

Report of the Committee of Fifteen 30 

Roark's Psychology in Education 1 00 

Method in Education 1 00 

Economy in Education 1 00 

Seeley's History of Education 1 00 

Swett's American Public Schools 1 00 

White's Elements of Pedagogy 1 00 

School Management 1 00 

Art of Teaching 1 00 

Winship's Great American Educators 50 

AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 

New York Cincinnati Chicago Boston Atlanta Dallas San Francisco 



HOTEL ALBANY 

Robert P. Murphy, Proprietor 

Forty-first Street and Broadway 
NEW YORK 

Remodelled, Handsomely Furnished 
New Throughout 

ABSOLUTELY FIREPROOF. In the heart of the City. 
500 Rooms. 300 Bath Rooms. European Plan. Cuisine Un- 
excelled. Gentlemen's Cafe, Ladies' Restaurant, and Moorish 
Rooms. Popular Prices. Plenty of Life — but Home-like. 

$1.00 per day and up. Send for booklet 

Meet me at the College Inn, under the Albany, New York's 
Leading Rathskeller, a place to eat, drink and be merry. Music. 
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WE PUBLISH 
BOOKS FOR TEACHERS 

A PARTIAL LIST: 

i. Ohio Examinations and Answers for 1905-06, known as Volume 2 in 
the series, 358 pages, silk cloth $1.50 

2. Ohio Examinations and Answers for 1906-07, known as Volume 3 in 

the series, about 400 pages, silk cloth 1.50 

3. Danford's Complete Summary of American History, 152 pages, heavy 
paper binding 50 

4. Box well-Patterson Examinations, 23 Complete Examinations in all 
subjects for admission to high school, 64 pages, well bound 25 

5. Course of Study for Elementary Schools, Dy Dean Harry G. Wil- 
liams, 123 pages 35 

6. Arithmetical Analysis, by Prof. E. M. Mills. State Normal Gollege. 
Complete and valuable, 1 10 pa$es, limp cloth binding .75 

7. Ohio Uniform Examinations in Literature for the two years ending 
August 1906, with complete answers to all questions, 80 pages, limp 
clotn 50 

8. Ohio Uniform Examinations for High School Certificates for 1905-06, 
112 pages, limp cloth 

9. Mensuration Made Easy 300 formulas 10 

10. Didatic Outlines in English Grammar 10 

Price of Ten Books, $6.05 If ordered at one time to same address, the 
whole lot will be sent for $4.55, a saving of $1.50 

THE OHIO TEACHER ATHENS, OHIO 



QUEEN OF SEA TRIPS 

Merchants & Miners Transportation 
Company Steamship Line 

NORFOLK to BOSTON and PROVIDENCE 
SAVANNAH to BALTIMORE and PHILADELPHIA 



Accommodation and cuisine unsurpassed. Through Tickets on 
sale at principal offices. Send for booklet 

H. D. RAY, Commercial Agent, Atlanta, Ga. 

W. P. TURNER, Passenger Traffic Manager, Baltimore, Md. 
Principal Offices, Baltimore, Md. 
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Don t Read at 
Random 

Read This Course : 

"Foundations of Modern Europe," by 
Emil Reich, Hungarian author fi.fo 

" Seen in Germany," by Ray Stannard 
Baker 1.00 

"Studies in European Literature," pre- 
pared for the course 1.50 

"Man and the Earth," by Prof. N. S. Sha- 
ler, Geology, Harvard 1.50 

Chmmtdnfumm M*g*xiu$ (Monthly — Illus- 
trated) Containing "The Friendship of 
Nations: International Peace or War f"; 
"A Reading Journey to Holland"; Dutch 
Art and Artists, etc 1.00 

Total 8. jo 

All f—r bnki mnd tht M*i*tcint U •nt 
*ddrt$t $5.00 

"Rmsj f*r An,h*d T , IVrtb WhiU U Evtrj. 

bu,r 

Address Chautauqua Press, 

Chautauqua, New York. 

System Brings Results 


MANUAL 

TRAINING 

MAGAZINE 

Edited by 

CHARLES A. BENNETT 

Professor of Manual Arts, 
Bradley Polytechnic Institute, 
Peoria, Illinois. 

An illustrated bi-monthly 
publication devoted to the in- 
terests of the Manual Arts in 
Education. 

Subscription price, $1.50 a year; 
single copies 35 cents. Send five 
two-cent stamps for a sample copy. 
Also send for our "Approved List 
of Books on the Manual Arts." 

The Manual Arts Press 

Peoria, Illinois 








THE BRADLEY BOOKS 

New and Recent Issues 

THE GARDEN GAME AND OTHER SONGS. By Julia A. Hid- 
den. Beautifully Bound in Silk and Boards. Price Jfo.75 

The title song and some others in this collection are well and favorably known, but the majority 
of the pieces are new and now published for the first time. The poems are true in rhyme, rich 
in sentiment, and set to delightful, tuneful melodies. The beautiful design of the book me- 
chanically makes it especially desirable for the holidays. Ready about December 1st. 

WHAT AND HOW. By Ethel M. Henderson and H. O. Palen. 

Cloth and Gold. Price $2.00 

A new book that solves the "Busy Work** problem for the primary teacher. Profusely illus- 
trated with many beautiful color plates. It contatns dafinite and practicable courses of elementary 
handwork in Stick-laying, Paper-folding, Freehand Cutting, Clay Modeling, Weaving, Form and 
Color, and Cardboard Construction, with a chapter on making beautiful and useful things out of 
the materials used. Ready December let. 

OUTLINE OF A YEAR'S WORK IN THE KINDERGARTEN. 

By Anna W. Devereaux. Silk Cloth. Price J0.70 

A revised edition of this popular work, making practically a new book. It represents a scheme 
of work in the kindergarten for one year based on the order of the seasons, beginning with the 
first week in September and ending with the third week in June. 

A YEAR BOOK FOR PRIMARY GRADES. By Etta M.Graves 

and Amelia W. Watkins. Cloth. Price $1.25 

A suggestive kindergarten program for use in primary schools, with outlines for Busy Work. 
An unusually important book for primary teachers and kindergartners. Send for special circular. 

MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY. Springfield, Mm*. 

Boston New York Philadelphia Atlanta San Francisco 
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Positions for Teachers 

Hundreds of positions like those described below are now open 
for capable, experienced men with leading colleges, universities 
and technical schools everywhere. Also good openings for men 
who wish to give up teaching, in business and in technical work 

INSTRUCTOR: Large military school has opening for instructor in German and 
French. Must be college man, preferably single, and well qualified as a disipli- 
narian. Will prepare men for Harvard, Yale and Princeton. Salary Jiooo. (AT- 
85199) 

SUPERVISOR: Young man between 20 and 30 years of age for school of deaf 
mutes for children of five or over. Must be a good disciplinarian and of good 
habits. Salary $30.00 per month, room, board and washing. (AT-86332) 

TEACHER: Large state normal wants man to take charge of Department of 
English Language and Literature. Desires a young man wno is conservative and 
scholarly ana who has already proved his ability to make his work successful. 
Good personality and executive ability essential. Salary J1500 with rapid ad- 
vancement. (CT-3769) 

TEACHER: Military Academy in New Jersey wants man to teach commercial 
branches. Single man and one with knowledge of stenography preferred. Salary 
$$o-$7$ per month and board. (AT-86347) 

TEACHER; School for Boys in New York State wants young college man (Har- 
vard preferred) 25-30 years of age to take charge of elementary work. Man who 
is fond of boys and able to meet parents and leave good impression. Salary $900 
and home. (AT-86342) 

INSTRUCTOR: The above school also has opening for instructor in Latin. Prefer 
Harvard man with some teaching experience who will take interest in some out- 
side work, such as athletic. Glee Club work or debating. Salary $Soo and home. 
(AT-86342) 

PRINCIPAL: Man to act as principal of large academy who is able to teach 
mathematics, English or modern languages. Must have had teaching experience 
and able to exert best of influence on students. Salary $1200. (CT-4324) 

TEACHER: Well known agricultural college wants teacher of English who is 
capable of doing some public speaking and training men for oratorical and 
debating contests. Salary $800-$ 1200. (CT-4292) 

INSTRUCTOR: Above agricultural college wants instructor in Physics, of good 
training and experience, with ability to grow into a professorship. Salary 9800- 
$1200. (CT-4292) 

PROFESSOR: Professorship of Industrial Pedagogy which has just been estab- 
lished in large university wants man to give such training as may be necessary 
in preparing men and women to take charge of industrial work along lines of 
agriculture, mechanic arts and domestic arts in the common and high schools. 
Salary $1500-12000. (CT-4292) 

DIRECTOR: for school of music. Must be Ai man, and a vocalist given prefer- 
ence. Salary $&oo-$i 200. (CT-4282) 

INSTRUCTORS; Large technical school in New York City has openings for two 
instructors, one a technical man, who is a college graduate in electrical engineering, 
and the other a practical man who understands wiring, alternating and direct 
currents, generators, armatures, etc. Salary f 1200-I2000. (AT-86275) 

Uo«n.AA/1 « THE NATIONAL ORGANIZA- 
napgLJOaS TION OF BRAIN BROKERS 



Suite 144, 305 Broadway. New York. 311-313 Nicollet Ave., Minneapolis, Minn. 

1015 Hartford Bldg., Chicago, 111. 566 Wells Building, Milwaukee, Wis. 

12 1 5 Commonwealth Trust Bids ~* " ~ " *" * ** 

430 Chemical Bldg., St Louis,! 
536 Williamson Bldg., Cleveland 
1 130 Park Bldg., Pittsburg, Pa. 



lUl^ ncUUUlU DlUg., V~Ul<~<l£U, All. JVW TT Clia AJUliUlUg, «lHW»uaw, TT 10. 

1215 Commonwealth Trust Bldg., Phila. 35a Endicott Bldg., St Paul, Minn. 

430 Chemical Bldg., St Louis, Mo. 623 R. A. Long Bldg., Kansas City. Mo. 

536 Williamson Bldg., Cleveland, Ohio. 1028 Schulmach Bldg., Wheeling, W. Va. 
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►ERRY 
CTURES 



ONE CENT EACH 

For 23 or more. 

Size 5JX8. 2200 Subjects. 

Smaller Half-Cent Size. Larger Five-Cent Size. 

Beautiful Pictures for Framing. 22x28, 75 cents. 

Aids in language, literature, history, geography 
and picture study. Send two two-cent stamps for 
Catalog of 1000 in mi nature illustrations, a bird 
picture in colors and two pictures. 



BIRD PICTURES 

In Natural Colors 

TWO CENTS EACH 

for 13 or more. 

Size 7x9 
SET A. — A act of %$ common birds with 
a leaflet briefly describing each bird, writ- 
ten by Arthur C. Boyden, for 50 cent*. 

8BT B.— A similar set of other com- 
mon birds and description. 1; cents. 
Order Now for Spring. 
BIRD STUDY. 
Send sump for list of 600 subjects. Or 
coarse this cut shows nothing of the beauty 
of the Colored pictures. 



EASTER PICTURES 

ORDER NOW. 

25 Easter Subjects, etc. A Choice Easter Gift. 

each 5JX8, for 25 cents. 

G. STANLEY HALL, the Educator, says: 

"I am glad to make an exception to my rule to commend no school 
material, in favor of the Perry Pictures I have been greatly In- 
terested in them from the first, snd regard them as a very important 
addition to our school < ' 
not c 



*rV***M AM %*•«•••• aiWSM &*■** HIVtf HUM S^£«IW • *■%•■■• M OB W^BJ • H»|rWaMSM« 

iition to our school equipment. They should be in every school, 
t only in the Isrger cities, but in the smallest country districts." 



The PERRY PICTURES COMPANY 
Box 63a Maiden, Mass. 



Southern Educational Review 



Teachers' Agency 



Is strictly an inter-state agency, having as its territory 15 SOUTHERN STATES: 
Alabama, Arkansas, Florida, Georgia, Kentucky, Louisiana, Maryland, Missouri, 
Mississippi, North Carolina, South Carolina, Tennessee, Texas, Virginia, West 
Virginia. PAYS FOR REPORTING VAGANCIES. 

REPORT OF VACANCY 
i. Name of the Institution or School 

2. Location 

3. Kind of position to be filled 

4. Subject to be taught 

5. Salary 6. When to begin work 

7. Length of Term 

8. To whom the application is to be sent 

9. His address 

10. When the appointment will be made 

11. Remarks (add anything that may aid us in filling the vacancy with reference to 
sex, church, special requirements, etc.) 

Address H. E. BIERLY, Manager, Chattanooga, Tenn. 

Signed 

[Date ] Address 



Opinions of the Southern Educational Review 



The Southern Educational Review Is Indeed a valuable addition to the choice 
and not yet too large Hal of educational periodical*,— Q. Stanley Halt, Prtiidcnt 
Clark '*/, \{as** 

Batatas admirable aerie* of article*,— David A* Jordan, lYeHdent Ltkwd 
Stanford Univer»iit/ t CnL 

It will undoubtedly have a large influence on educational work*— -Brown 
Ay™* usee. 

It fills a long felt want.— K* G. M(ith>mn t Preiid, ;ia S&hOOt 

notogy* 

1 congratulate you on Hie appearance of The Southern Educational FU 
among our rapidly developing educational literature.— jj?, Pro- 

ft **®r of h\ 1 1 i oa Hon x Ih 

It i* to l>« ranked a«j among the best of our American educational journals— 
'ihbt-rh/, frofes+or of i (ford Univtrrtty l [ 

An educational journal worthy of our united sympathy and supper 

>ofe«sor of Edna 

A fir durational magazine. — Charter DcQarmo, Profttmr of Second- 

ary Ettuvntifm, Cornel" y, X, K 

A very valuable journal especially for those who are interested in secondary 
and high school work,— /\ /'. Cfaftfon, lit ad Department of Education, Uni- 

ty nnd worth that It will appeal to all serious educator*.— Af. F. 

**or of I 

It has set for iuelf a h >f excellence, — Wickliffe II in and 

Proftstorof in. 

ft Is rapidly taking rank wll lueatlonal Review — Frederick R* Bolton, 

m lit to i he jou riial lr p rota >**or 

of Pr.daooof/. frotina. 

Its page best th< 

w, ■ 

I un every Iswoe,— J. W* Ohen^ State Superin- 

tend* 'IWI. 

A valuable additi-. 

I should eert ide ft an 

country*— Gn\ JL Marttn, StaNtafy Beard ^t 

It preset; to In the Add.— F. Levi* Seldan, 

SuperintrwlfKt ef 

It tank* next to the rMucaUouii ■ cw York, 

— J. M Gr+ettvw t ff S&heeU, Kanta* City, Me* 

I commend It to the attention of all who wbh to keep In touch with ei 
tlonal work, whether In the add of school nupervbdoii, secondary or college 
education,—*/. H. Van Sickie t Superintendent of School*. BaIHt>, 
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CTURES 



ONE CENT EACH 

For 23 or more. 

Size $Jx8. 2200 Subjects. 

Smaller Half-Cent Size. Larger Five-Cent Size. 

Beautiful Pictures for Framing. 22x28, 75 cents. 

Aids in language, literature, history, geography 
and picture study. Send two two-cent stamps for 
Catalog of 1000 in minature illustrations, a bird 
picture in colors and two pictures. 



BIRD PICTURES 

In Natural Colors 

TWO CENTS EACH 

for 13 or more. 

Sise 7x9 
SET A. — A set of 15 common birds with 
a leaflet briefly describing each bird, writ- 
ten by Arthur C Boyden, for $0 cents. 

SET B.— A similar set of other com- 
mon birds and description. 1; cents. 
Order Now for Spring. 
BIRD STUDY. 
Send stamp for list of 600 subjects. Oi 
course this cat shows nothing of the beauty 
of the Colored pictures. 



EASTER PICTURES 

ORDER NOW. 

25 Easter Subjects, etc. A Choice Easter Gift. 

each 5$x8, for 25 cents. 

Q. STANLEY HALL, the Educator, says: 

"I am glad to make an exception to my rule to commend no school 
material, in favor of the Perry Pictures I have been greatly in- 
terested in them from the first, and regard them as a very important 
addition to our school equipment. They should be in every school, 
not only in the larger cities, but in the smallest country districts." 



The PERRY PICTURES COMPANY 
Box 63a Maiden, Mass. 
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Is strictly an inter-state agency, having as its territory 15 SOUTHERN STATES: 
Alabama, Arkansas, Florida, Georgia, Kentucky, Louisiana, Maryland, Missouri, 
Mississippi, North Carolina, South Carolina, Tennessee, Texas. Virginia, West 
Virginia. PAYS FOR REPORTING VAGANCIES. 

REPORT OF VACANCY 

1. Name of the Institution or School 

2. Location 

3. Kind of position to be filled 

4. Subject to be taught 

5. Salary 6. When to begin work 

7. Length of Term 

8. To whom the application is to be sent 

9. His address 

10. When the appointment will be made 

11. Remarks (add anything that may aid us in filling the vacancy with reference to 
sex, church, special requirements, etc.) 

Address H. E. BIERLY, Manager, Chattanooga, Tenn. 

Signed 

[Date .] Address 
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CHATTANOOGA 
BUSINESS COLLEGE 

CHATTANOOGA, TENNESSEE 



DAY AND NIGHT SCHOOL OPEN ALL 
THE YEAR 



STUDENTS PREPARED FOR BUSINESS 
POSITIONS. DAILY DEMANDS FOR OUR 
GRADUATES CATALOG FREE 



G. A. HAWKINS, B.S., A.B., 



Principal 
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LIBRARY EXTENSION IN THE SOUTH 
By William F. Yust, Librarian Louisville Free Public Library. 

The National Educational Association has for eleven years 
maintained a library department which has conducted regular 
programs at the annual meetings of the association. That the 
Southern Educational Association has organized a similar de- 
partment which is responsible for our meeting here today is in 
itself a strong expression of Southern sentiment on this ques- 
tion. Two years ago at the Interstate Library Conference in 
Atlanta, there was a lively discussion on the advisability of 
forming a Southern Library Association. That the plan pro- 
posed was not carried out then was not due to any difference of 
opinion regarding the magnitude of the library needs and pos- 
sibilties of the South. That those who advocated it then did not 
dismiss the subject is an evidence of the strength of their con- 
victions and of the continued demand which they proposed to 
supply. They were determined to do something for libraries in 
the South and they proceeded to create the library department 
of the Southern Educational Association. This is the kind of 
determination that achieves and wins. We need more of this 
determination and must have it if the great work that lies before 
us is to be properly done. 

It is fortunate indeed that this library activity has taken this 
form. The very existence of this department implies on the 
part of our educators the recognition of the library as an organic 

v-15 
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part of our system of popular education. This formal alliance 
between the school and the library gives added strength to both 
institutions and better equips them for their work of developing 
the individual. 

I propose in this paper first, to make a brief statement of 
library conditions in the South; second, to make this statement 
the basis for a few observations on future possibilities ; and, third, 
to mention a few aids to the ends desired. 

(i) What has been done. At the Asheville Conference of 
the American Library Association in May, 1907, a gratifying 
review of the Southern library movement since 1899 was pre- 
sented by representatives of eleven states. Their reports may 
be briefly summarized under the following heads : 

(a) Area and population, extending from Virginia to Florida, 
thence to Texas and thence to Oklahoma and Kentucky, a terri- 
tory as large as the New England and Middle Atlantic States 
together, but less thickly populated and hence less accessible. 

(b) Retarding influences, such as lack of educational advan- 
tages, climate, conservatism, poverty and other effects of war. 

(c) Conditions, which created a few large subscription 
libraries, many private ones, and preserved few public records 
and little local history material. 

(d) Pioneer work, namely, that done in Nashville, Chatta- 
nooga, Montgomery, Charlotte, New Orleans, Galveston, Lexing- 
ton and Louisville. 

(e) Legislation. This in most cases is fragmentary and in- 
adequate. In a number of States desirable legislation is under 
consideration, but there is no State that has a fully satisfactory 
law. 

(f) Statistics. In the various reports these presented a truly 
remarkable account of libraries recently organized. Without 
going into detail, it may be stated that no other part of the 
country shows so large a per cent, of increase in the number of 
libraries. 

(g) Traveling libraries, conducted in Virginia by the State 
library, in Alabama by the Department of Archives and History, 
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in North Carolina, Tennessee and Kentucky by women's clubs 
and in the latter State also by Berea College. 

(h) Publications of note have been made by State libraries 
of Virginia and North Carolina and the Department of Archives 
and History in Alabama. Texas has printed a creditable hand- 
book giving information about libraries in the State. 

(i) Technical training schools. The leader in this field is the 
Training School of the Carnegie Library, Atlanta; another is 
conducted by the State Library in Virginia. Louisville is doing 
considerable in teaching a large staff. 

(j) State associations have been organized in Virginia, North 
Carolina, Georgia, Alabama, Florida, Texas, Oklahoma, Ten- 
nessee and Kentucky. 

(2) What may be done. There is a wonderful tide of de- 
velopment now spreading over the entire South. The products 
of the soil, of the mines and the factories are increasing with 
rapid strides. This industrial and commercial awakening has 
made the South rather than the West the land of opportunity. 
Fortunately with this marvelous material development, there is 
progressing at the same time the work of education. In a sense 
these are related to one another as cause and effect. This fact 
makes the present a most opportune time for the library not 
only to present its claim for support but also to offer its services 
to assist. The library must identify itself with these two great 
factors in this forward movement, that is, (1) the educational, 
(2) the industrial and commercial. 

(1) With the educational factor through — 

(a) Closer co-operation between the library and the school. 
One of the many improvements in modern methods of teaching 
is the recognition of the place of the library in the curriculum. 
Time was when the library was a musty room in the garret or 
some other out-of-the-way place where gifts and needless pur- 
chases were stored. Today where its benefits are most fully 
understood, it is the center of educational activity, placing its 
well-ordered resources at the command of teacher and pupil, 
thus lightening their labors and increasing their interest. The 
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teacher needs the assistance of the librarian and the librarian 
needs the help of the teacher. Let them join hands for the sav- 
ing of energy and increase of efficiency. 

(b) This implies gradually, if not at once, the full recognition 
of the public library as a fundamental and essential part of our 
system of public education, all free, all owned and controlled by 
the people and maintained by public tax. This will insure it a 
more regular and adequate income and enable it to keep pace 
with and contribute its share to the progress of the times. 

(c) When it has been placed on this basis in the thought of 
the people, and in the operation of their laws, there will be a 
rapid increase in the number of libraries. They will be estab- 
lished not only in every city of importance but also in every 
town, village and rural district. Where it is impossible for a 
small country community to support a library, a larger territory 
should be included, a larger political unit adopted, such as the 
township or the county, both of which plans are in successful 
operation in different parts of the country. The most important 
of these is the Washington County Free Library at Hagers- 
town, Md., which is bringing its advantages within reach of 
every farmer in a territory of 500 square miles. Last year by 
means of deposit stations and book wagons it circulated 22,000 
volumes throughout the county. The example of this library is 
full of inspiration and suggestion, not only for librarians, but for all 
who are interested in the problem of country life versus city life. 

(2) The library must come into step with the industrial and 
commercial forward movement of the South, (a) by making 
itself useful to men as well as to women and children, useful 
to the man of business and affairs, as well as to the professional 
man. This can be done by furnishing technical literature to those 
who are engaged in our industrial development and preparing 
to answer the questions which they will bring; by supplying 
them with information on the latest mechanical improvement 
or the newest invention; by getting in touch with the govern- 
ment at Washington, which will send free of charge to the 
smallest library bulletins of the most practical value to every 
manufacturer, fanner, tobacco raiser or cotton grower. 
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At the Louisville Free Public Library a building contractor 
recently came to the reference department with a question in 
hydrostatics. After some search the desired information was 
found. Supplying this to him promptly caused the builder to 
alter some of his plans of construction at a saving of thousands 
of dollars. It probably also caused him and others to alter their 
ideas as to the proper functions and scope of the public library. A 
significant evidence of this kind of demand and the purpose to 
fulfill it may be found in the Goodwyn Institute Library, recently 
established at Memphis for the special promotion of industrial 
and technical interests. 

(b) The library must further identify itself with commercial 
progress by demonstrating that it is a paying investment in any 
community. Its influence is not only wholesome in general, but 
by adding to the educational advantages of a town it makes that 
town a more desirable place of residence, thereby attracting the 
best class of citizens as well as new business enterprises. 

(c) A third method of connecting the library closely with 
industrial progress is the recognition of it as a department of 
the city or town government, to be made of direct service to the 
city administration, as are the office of city attorney and boards 
of public buildings and public safety. This feature, first under- 
taken on a large scale by the New York State Library, has re- 
cently been established in Baltimore and other cities. 

Permit me now to suggest a few aids to bringing about the 
ends herein outlined. 

Aid 1. — The thorough organization of all those who are in- 
terested in this work. This will take the form of local library 
clubs and State associations, as well as library departments, 
divisions or sections of women's clubs, State educational associa- 
tions and such organizations as the Southern Educational Asso- 
ciation. In addition to library clubs, sections, etc., much can be 
clone by individuals and separate municipalities, but still more 
through the united efforts of all who can be enlisted in the 
cause. State associations have already been formed in thirty-five 
States. 
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Aid 2. — The establishment of State Library Commissions, such 
as now exist in some form or other in twenty-eight States, four 
of which are in the South. 

Aid 3. — Making the State library the center and the leader of 
the library activities of the State. When the latter can be satis- 
factorily accomplished there is no need of a State commission. 
Conditions should determine in each State whether it is wise to 
adopt either of these methods, or whether the State leadership 
should be vested in still another organization, as in Alabama, 
where it is entrusted to the Department of Archives and His- 
tory. Whether this leadership be organized in the form of the 
State library or a commission, the aim should be "to inspire 
communities with a desire for library service, to foster zeal in 
library work, and to promote the efficiency of libraries already 
established." 

These objects can be accomplished by (a) giving advice and 
counsel to librarians and trustees as to the organization, main- 
tenance and administration of public libraries; (b) giving instruc- 
tion in library methods through regular schools, summer schools, 
library institutes, personal visits and correspondence: (c) 
organizing and cataloguing libraries or recommending experts for 
this purpose; (d) giving direct aid to libraries in the form of 
books or money for the purchase of books; (e) conducting a 
system of traveling libraries; (f) maintaining a clearing house 
for the distribution of duplicates, periodicals and public docu- 
ments. One or more of these methods are at present in use in 
each of the twenty-eight States above mentioned. 

Aid 4. — Organizing proper supervision of libraries in the penal, 
reformatory and eleemosynary institutions of the State, making 
them working libraries instead of mere collections of books. 
A marked change of this kind has recently been effected in the 
institutional libraries of Iowa. 

Aid 5. — Establishing a thoroughly organized system from the 
individual library up to the national for the purpose of co-opera- 
tion. Rapid transit and instantaneous communication have 
brought all sections of the country into the closest touch and 
made us all neighbors. It behooves us, therefore, as librarians 
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to take advantage of the opportunities presented by these forces. 
Limited funds make it impossible for most libraries to obtain all 
the books desired. Limited funds also make it impossible for 
many others to properly house, organize and maintain the books 
they now have or will have in the course of time. . It is not 
necessary here to enumerate the ways in which one library may 
utilize the results of work done and money spent in another 
library. 

The Library of Congress at Washington has, in the last few 
years, given us the best illustration of the possibilities in this 
direction. Let each local library be permitted to ask for help 
from its nearest neighbor or from the larger county library, this 
in turn to co-operate with the still larger library at the State 
capital, which will in its need appeal to the national library. Such 
a system of interlibrary loans and co-operation will not only be 
a vast saving of resources but will, if fully carried out, enable 
any person to secure such information as he may desire from the 
printed page at very little expense and practically at his own 
fireside. 

Before these ideal conditions are brought about much hard 
work will have to be done. We librarians must realize this fully 
and zealously put our hands to the plow. In the discharge of 
these high duties, we must have the helping hand of our fellow 
teachers. It is to you, ladies and gentlemen, that we must look 
for aid and encouragement in order to achieve the fullest measure 
of success. 
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STATE SUPPORT FOR LIBRARY EXTENSION 

By Miss Frances Nimmo Greene, 
Montgomery, Ala. 

I come with no apology for injecting into your deliberations on 
education a subject which may seem to some to be aside from the 
great questions under discussion at this conference. I am here 
rather to maintain that library extension is education extension. 

It is now generally acknowledged that the technical studies, 
reading, writing, grammar, arithmetic, etc., do not, of themselves, 
educate. They merely start us on the road to self-culture with the 
power to walk along — to follow the path on and up, gaining at 
each step a broader view — as the shut-in horizon of ignorance 
recedes into distance. Lowell has tellingly said "the better part 
of every man's education is that which he gives himself." But 
how can a man give himself this better part of education unless he 
has access to the treasured wisdom of the world which has been 
gathered together in the literature of the world? 

Since, then, the work of the departments of State library exten- 
sion is to put the means of self-culture into the hands of the 
people, there can be no question as to the fact that a discussion 
of their work is in no sense alien to the great cause for which you 
stand. 

THE STATE'S DUTY IN THE PREMISES. 

The State's right to foster library extension has been ques- 
tioned; the State's responsibility in the premises is sometimes 
challenged. The man would be hard to find now who doubts 
that it is the duty of the State to give each of her children the 
opportunity to learn to read. But that granted, does not that 
very giving make it imperative that she go further and give each 
child the opportunity to use, for his own uplifting, and for the 
good of the State, that power which she has put into his hands? 
As a well-known Alabama educator has expressed it : "The abil- 
ity to read is simply a means to an end. It has no ethical value in 

* Acknowledgements are made to the Year-Book of the League of 
Library Commissions for 1907, from which much of the data used herein 
is drawn. 
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itself. Its chief value to the child and to the State depends upon 
its use. It may be so used as to degrade the possessor, and make 
him a menace to the State ; again, it may be so used as to become 
a blessing to the individual and to the community of which he is 
a part." 

As with men, so with governments; self-preservation is the 
first law of their nature. Any law is good the whole intent of 
which is to give a broader enlightenment to people whose right it 
is to govern themselves. 

Since the people are the State; since the measure of their in- 
telligence, their capability, their moral fibre, is the measure of the 
greatness of the commonwealth, there can be no question in any 
thinking mind as to the wisdom of State support of library ex- 
tension. In the degree that a State stretches out her hand to 
uplift her citizens, in that degree does she safeguard her own 
power, dignity and integrity. 

LIBRARY EXTENSION — HOW PROMOTED. 

In recognition of these great truths, twenty-eight States have 
established State Library Commissions, or their equivalent. It is 
the work of these commissions to foster or to create a vigorous 
library spirit among the people; to give advice, encouragement, 
and information, where needed, and in some cases to give direct 
financial aid to libraries. Commissions which are fully alive to 
their obligations and opportunities do all in their power to so in- 
fluence legislation in their respective States that no old laws 
obstructive to library development are allowed to remain on their 
statute books. 

The promotion of libraries in public schools, and free mu- 
nicipal libraries is the chief work of the State Commission for the 
very obvious reason that the State seeks to build for all time, 
and must, of necessity, concentrate its best energies on institu- 
tions which shall be of permanent benefit to all the people within 
the radii of their activities. The State's part in the founding of 
municipal libraries is usually inspirational only. Lecturers are 
often sent into fields, where there is promise of a harvest, to help 
rouse the people to the point of providing library facilities for 
themselves. In some States, direct grants are made to towns 
which found free public libraries, or to rural schools which estab- 
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iish school libraries. In others, small collections of books are 
loaned to new institutions for given periods of time. School 
library promotion is forwarded chiefly through the medium of 
traveling libraries. The circulation of collections of good books in 
the rural districts is one of the chief features of commission 
work, and an excellent system of traveling libraries has been de- 
veloped in nearly every State which has a State library organi- 
zation. 

One phase of commission work which has already made itself 
necessary, and which is becoming more necessary day by day as 
the demand for trained librarians is becoming more general, is 
the library school. Many of the States which have Library Com- 
missions, conduct short-term summer schools for the purpose of 
training students in library science. Others provide for library 
institutes to be held in different counties: but the work of the 
institutes is, perforce, largely inspirational. Four States pro- 
vide for short courses in library work in their several normal 
schools. Many commissions send out field workers who lecture 
to the people at large on the necessity of good reading. The sev- 
eral State Commissions have more or less supervision over librar- 
ies which receive State aid. Each State Commission is in itself 
an advisory board to which the people may refer for information 
on any phase of library work, from where to secure a young, 
beautiful, highly cultured, able-bodied, not-to-be-daunted, trained 
librarian for thirty dollars a month, to the most economical and 
artistic plan for a library building. Some State Commissions 
conduct clearing houses or exchanges for the purpose of receiv- 
ing donated periodicals, and, in turn, distributing them among the 
people. With few exceptions, the Library Commissions of the 
several States issue, from time to time, departmental publica- 
tions — lists of desirable books, lists of books in their traveling li- 
braries, pamphlets of information and of inspirational literature, etc. 

A few examples of how different are the annual appropriations 
for library promotion by the several States will serve to show, 
either how different are the needs of those States, or how unset- 
tled are their convictions as to how to meet what is expected of 
them. The last annual appropriation of California was $20,000; 
Connecticut, $11,500; Maine, $2,500; New Jersey, $4,000; Ne- 
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braska, $3,000; Ohio, $10,100; Massachusetts, $2,500; Minnesota, 
$12,500; Delaware, $700; Wisconsin, $19,000; and New York, 
$47,200. 

The twenty-eight States which have recognized their duty 
towards their citizens, in the matter of library promotion, dis- 
charge this duty in various ways; but the work of the several 
State agencies is alike in its essential points, and the goal striven 
for by all is identical. 

WHAT CERTAIN STATES HAVE DONE FOR LIBRARY EXTENSION. 

Massachusetts was the pioneer in this new phase of educational 
work. Less than twenty years ago her State government as- 
sumed its share in the great library movement which was already 
stirring the people; and so well did she meet her duty in the 
premises, that she now has the enviable distinction of being the 
only State in the Union in which there is a free public library in 
every incorporated town. Further, Massachusetts is the only 
State in the Union of which it can be said that only one out of 
every five hundred of her inhabitants is without library facilities. 

The Massachusetts Free Public Library Commission was cre- 
ated in 1890, for the purpose of encouraging the establishment of 
libraries by direct State aid, and of giving advice relative to 
their maintenance and administration. The members of the Com- 
mission serve without compensation, and direct their efforts 
chiefly toward the establishment of free public libraries through- 
out the State. Much good work is done by them through per- 
sonal visits and through instruction in library matters. Under 
the Massachusetts law, any town which establishes a free public 
library for itself is entitled to receive $100 worth of books to be 
selected and purchased by the Library Commission. 

Maine, New Hampshire, Connecticut, Vermont, New Jersey, 
and Delaware followed the example of Massachusetts in giving, 
through their commissions, direct financial aid to libraries, though 
all, except New Hampshire, have varied from the model by add- 
ing, later, the feature of traveling libraries. Connecticut and 
Vermont employ library visitors ; Maine conducted a library sum- 
mer school in 1904 ; Delaware employed a library organizer for a 
time; and New Jersey now employs an organizer regularly and 
conducts a summer school. New Hampshire, although in the 
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beginning enacting a law almost identical with that of Massa- 
chusetts, has rendered her own library conditions unique by pass- 
ing, later, a compulsory library law. Under this act every town 
must levy a certain assessment to maintain a library. If a town 
has no library, the fund accumulates; and if a town wishes to 
omit an assessment, it can do so only by a direct vote of the citi- 
zens. As a result of this (to some of us) astonishing piece of 
legislation, by the year 1903, 144 libraries had been established in 
New Hampshire by State aid, leaving only 24 towns without such 
institutions. In that year the State Library Commission was abol- 
ished and its work, together with its responsibility and its pow- 
ers, was delegated to the trustees of the State Library of New 
Hampshire. 

The Empire State was the third in order to give State aid to 
library extension. The year book of the League of Library Com- 
missions for 1907 has this to say of its State organization for 
this work : 

"In 1892, New York entered the list, developing a system of 
State supervision of libraries with more complete centralization 
than has yet been attempted in any other State. The work has 
been done by the Home Education Division of the University of 
the State of New York, the director of the State Library being 
also director of Home Education, so that the two interests have 
been identified. Under the law, the regents of the University 
were given power to issue charters and give financial aid to 
libraries which fulfilled certain conditions. These libraries are 
supervised and inspected yearly. New York was the first State 
to establish traveling libraries, the first libraries being sent out in 
1893. Other activities of the division include a library school, 
publication of reports, study club outlines and aids in book-selec- 
tion. By the unification law of 1904, the Home Education Di- 
vision was placed under the Department of Education and is now 
called the Division of Educational Extension." Note the fact 
that New York does not differentiate between library extension 
and education extension. 

Following somewhat the example of New York, Ohio and 
Washington have their State libraries under the jurisdiction of 
their commissions and correlate the work of the two. 
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In Pennsylvania and Michigan, the traveling libraries are op- 
erated through the agencies of State libraries, but each of these 
States has a commission whose duty it is to forward library exten- 
sion generally. 

It may be interesting to note that the States of the Middle 
West are the most progressive and aggressive in library extension 
work, and that Wisconsin is well in the lead. 

The Library Commission of Wisconsin was organized in 1895, 
and was the pioneer and the pattern of like organizations in the 
States of Indiana, Iowa, Minnesota, and Nebraska. The States in 
this group, while conducting successful systems of traveling libra- 
ries, and maintaining excellent advisory boards, have drawn spe- 
cial attention to themselves by their live, vigorous, stimulating 
field work, and by the excellence of their library schools. 

Ten years after the creation of the Wisconsin Commission, 
Oregon numbered herself with the progressive majority. Her 
commission, while embracing the activities of like organizations, 
specializes in school library promotion. By an act of the Ore- 
gon Legislature, all her public school libraries are under the con- 
trol of her commission. The annual appropriation is now $6,000. 

The Kansas Traveling Libraries Commission is now eight years 
old. It will readily be seen by its name that it attempts only one 
phase of State library extension. Its appropriation for 1906 was 
$6,000. 

Idaho's commission, founded two years later, has the same lim- 
ited scope of work. Appropriation for 1906, $5,500. 

Colorado has two distinct library organizations — the Colorado 
State Board of Library Commissioners and the Colorado Trav- 
eling Library Commission. The former is advisory only, as it 
has no regular appropriation. 

California has no library commission, but carries on extension 
work through her State Library. 

North Dakota has entered the ranks in the present year with an 
annual appropriation of $1,500. 

LIBRARY EXTENSION IN THE SOUTH. 

But to come nearer home to this Association : Maryland was 
the first Southern State to take up the work of library extension. 
The Maryland State Library Commission was created in 1901, 
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Its business is to encourage the establishment of libraries, and to 
operate a system of traveling libraries. An organizer is sent out 
for short terms of service when funds are available. The last 
annual appropriation was $1,000. 

The Missouri Library Commission, created in 1907, starts 
out with an annual appropriation of $5,000. One interesting fea- 
ture of its projected work is that it may, in connection with the 
presidents of the several Normal Schools of the State, arrange 
courses of lectures for such schools on book selection, use and 
care of books, cataloguing and library administration. 

Although Virginia has no State Library Commission, she has 
for several years carried on the work of library extension through 
her State Library. In 1904 a successful system of circulating 
libraries was inaugurated through the medium of the Virginia 
State Library. The appropriation for traveling libraries for the 
year 1906 was $7,500. 

Ten years ago Georgia created a Library Commission and left it 
to take care of itself without an appropriation. Section 3 of the 
Act which brought the commission into being reads as follows: 
"Be it further enacted, That no member of this commission nor the 
secretary shall receive any compensation for services or traveling 
expenses as a member of this commission, nor shall the State pay 
any expenses whatever that may be incurred in any way by this 
commission." Time after time, the zealous, hard-working, long- 
suffering members of that commission have sought to get an ap- 
propriation from the State for the furtherance of the work they 
are still unselfishly forwarding, and time after time they have 
failed. 

The Carolinas have given generously to the cause of estab- 
lishing school libraries in their rural districts. 

In North Carolina, whenever the friends and patrons of a free 
public school raise ten dollars for the founding of a school library, 
the Gounty Board of Education appropriates a like sum, and the 
State Board of Education adds ten dollars more. The annual 
appropriation for founding new libraries according to this plan 
and for aiding those already established is $3,750. 

South Carolina has a rural school library law almost identical 
with that of North Carolina, but appropriates to the cause $5,000 
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per annum. In each of these States the libraries so established 
are under State supervision. 

Let us hope that in the near future these sister States will 
assume the work of library extension in its most efficient form 
by the creation of departments of State to care for the library 
interests of all their people. 

Under the laws of Mississippi, any free public school whose 
community shall raise the sum of ten dollars for library purposes 
and shall provide a book-case with lock and key for the safe-keep- 
ing of the books, may receive the sum of ten dollars out of the 
county treasury ; but not more than ten schools in any one county 
shall be so aided, and no school shall receive more than one 
appropriation. The law further provides for the creation of 
county library commissions and defines their duties. 

A school library law in Louisiana provides that whenever the 
patrons or pupils of any public school or of any grade in a public 
school raise the sum of ten dollars for a school library, or a grade 
library, the Parish Board of School Directors shall appropriate a 
like amount out of the parish school funds, and also provide a 
suitable book-case for the library. "This law contemplates a 
library for each school-room in every public school, rural or city." 
It further provides generous appropriations for the enlargement 
of these libraries from time to time. 

In Alabama the situation is good. We have not in that State 
what is commonly known as a State Library Commission, but we 
have its equivalent. 

It is interesting to note here that although Alabama is the 
twenty-eighth State in the Union to pass laws which provide for 
the continuous promotion of library work by making library exten- 
sion the work of a State department, she is the first of the dis- 
tinctly Southern States to do so. 

In February, 1907, the Legislature of Alabama passed an act 
enlarging the duties of the State Department of Archives and 
History, so as to embrace the activities now being performed by 
the Library Commissions of other States. This act was approved 
March, 7th, and the clause which relates to library promotion 
reads as follows : 

"Be it enacted by the Legislature of Alabama, that, in addition 
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to the duties now required by law, the Department of Archives 
and History shall do and perform the following: 1. It shall 
encourage and assist in the establishment of public and school 
libraries, and in the improvement and strengthening of those 
already in existence ; it shall give advice and provide assistance to 
librarians and library workers in library administration, methods 
and economy ; and it shall conduct a system of traveling libraries." 

The work of the Library Division is now being vigorously 
pushed. It is organized in the following groups : Public library 
promotion ; school library promotion ; instruction and supervision ; 
traveling libraries ; publication ; a periodical clearing-house. 

One of the first ways in which the influence of the new Division 
of Library Extension was exerted was to procure the incorpora- 
tion of the following section in the new municipal code : 

"Section 178. Cities and towns shall have the right to estab- 
lish and maintain, or aid in establishing or maintaining, public 
libraries, either separately or in connection with the public 
schools." 

Prior to the adoption of this provision, no city or town in the 
State had the right to appropriate any of its revenues to the estab- 
lishment or maintenance of a public library unless its charter spe- 
cially provided that it might do so. As very few towns had such 
provisions in their charters, and as it took an act of the Legisla- 
ture to amend any charter not so empowered, the conditions in 
Alabama prior to the adoption of the new code were practically 
prohibitory of library support in the State. 

"The old order changeth" here at the South, as elsewhere. 
Free public schools and free public libraries — a larger intelligence 
and the means of self-culture for all the people — are the order 
of today. This necessitates State aid, and State aid to be most 
effective, must be in the form of a system of library machinery 
whose jurisdiction and influence shall be State-wide, rather than 
local, and shall extend to people of all ages and all conditions. 

Teachers of the South, your educational systems will not ap- 
proach perfection until you have Departments of State for Library 
Extension to take up and carry forward the work of education 
where your State Departments of Education lay it down. 
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ENGLISH IN THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 
By Superintendent H. O. Sluss, Covington, Ky. 

It is trite, but nevertheless true, that English is the most im- 
portant subject taught in the elementary school. It lies at the 
very basis of all school work. Unless the pupil understands the 
use of the language and is able to interpret it, he is able to do 
but little with arithmetic, history and geography. A mastery of 
the language is of equal importance in human activity outside 
of the school. It is necessary to the railroad president and to 
the section hand. It should be the possession of the manager of 
a great corporation as well as his humblest subordinate. It is of 
value to the general commanding an army, and to the rawest 
recruit. A man who can not express his thoughts in spoken or 
written language accurately and correctly is not qualified to give 
orders; the man who can not interpret the thought of others 
expressed either in spoken or written language, is not prepared 
to receive them. 

In what I have already said I have indicated something as to 
the aims of English instruction in the elementary school. The 
aims, stated in a more formal manner, are: first, to enable the 
pupil to express his thoughts either in spoken or written lan- 
guage, clearly, correctly, fluently and forcibly; second, to inter- 
pret the thought and feeling of others expressed either in oral 
or written speech ; third, to cultivate in the pupil a taste for good 
literature; fourth, to develop character. A discussion of these 
four aims is desirable, but in the time allotted for this paper is 
impracticable. I shall, therefore, concern myself only with a 
consideration of grammar and composition in their bearing upon 
the attainment of the first end. 

Not many years ago it was pretty generally believed that 
English grammar taught pupils to speak and write the language 
correctly. We know now, however, that one may speak with a 
fair measure of correctness without a knowledge of the rules of 
grammar, while one may speak incorrectly who has a knowledge 
of them.. Technical grammar has not a great, practical and direct 
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bearing upon expression. That prince of linguists, William 
Dwight Whitney, once said: "The leading object of technical 
grammar is not to teach the correct use of English, but is a 
reflective study of language. Technical grammar, as now under- 
stood, was unknown among the Greeks, and the first English 
grammars were made to help youth in the study of Latin/' A 
study of grammar reveals the usages, principles and laws of the 
language; it deals with words, but it goes beyond the words 
to the thought represented by them ; it gives an insight into the 
logic of language ; it is not based on inflection, but demands from 
the pupil a reflective attitude toward language. Practice in con- 
struing sentences and pointing out the relation of words, renders 
one skillful in determining the thought relations in involved 
sentences. Grammar thus becomes the key to the meaning of 
language; its study is an excellent discipline; it makes the pupil 
an intelligent critic of his own words. 

While formal grammar is valuable, it has no place in the 
lower grades. Art precedes science in sentence structure ; hence, 
pupils should learn to form sentences before they learn to test 
them by the rules that govern their formation. "Syntactical dis- 
tinctions are valuable in the interpretation of literature. Analysis 
of involved sentences clears up hidden meanings, awakens 
thought and develops analytic power." But this is not work for 
the elementary grades. Below the seventh grade, instruction in 
formal grammar should be incidental. Indeed, I am willing to 
hazard the statement that if the teacher wisely takes advantage 
of her opportunities to teach grammar incidentally throughout 
the course of the elementary school, a course in technical grammar 
may be given in the eighth year, sufficiently thorough and com- 
prehensive to meet the needs and the capacity of the pupils. 

It may be said that the average pupil can not be expected to 
master the essentials of formal grammar in one year. If the 
work in the first seven grades has been what it ought to be, the 
pupil will be familiar with the leading facts of grammar. The 
work in the eighth grade will be new only in part. Much of the 
pupil's effort in the last year will be directed to the task of gather- 
ing up and crystallizing the principles of grammar which have 
been learned incidentally in the preceding grades. With this 
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arrangement the pupils will be able to acquire a mastery of the 
essentials of English grammar and will have more time for actual 
practice in composition, which is absolutely necessary if the pupil 
is to acquire the ability to express his thoughts clearly and cor- 
rectly. We learn to do by doing; it is better to speak and write 
under intelligent direction than to devote a large part of the 
time to a discussion of hozv to speak, and how to write. It is 
better to have practical drill on composition than to have a smat- 
tering of grammar. 

The art of using a language clearly, correctly and forcibly is 
acquired for the most part through imitation and practice, and 
is not so much a matter of knowledge as of habit. This truth 
is fundamental and needs a more general acceptance in practice 
than it has had in the past. In utilizing this principle, the school, 
in order to secure effective expression, must depend largely upon 
the study of good models in literature, the use of correct 
English on the part of the teacher and constant practice on the 
part of the pupil in both oral and written composition in all school 
exercises. 

Composition is one form of self-expression. It merits more 
attention than it receives in most schools. So far as we know, 
man has always desired to express his thoughts. Rude picture 
writing, the phonetic alphabet, language and literature, all give 
evidence of this. This motive, which persistently actuates ever) 
one of us, whether we be superintendents, teachers or pupils, has 
not received proper recognition. 

It is to be remembered also that the motive is stronger if the 
individual feels that the thought to which he is giving expres- 
sion is partly or entirely new to the listener. If teachers fully 
appreciated this motive which is ever present in their pupils, the 
problem of self-expression through composition would, in large 
measure, be solved. This motive may be appealed to in all the 
work of the school, in every recitation. In every class there are 
some members who lack knowledge of certain topics. The pupils 
should be brought to feel that they are communicating ideas to 
the teacher and to the class. Accuracy and clearness should be 
insisted on. Categorical questions must be avoided. Most recita- 
tions are too scrappy and disconnected. The teacher may ask 
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questions judiciously to encourage fuller expression on the same 
topic, but care*should be exercised that the pupil talks more and 
the teacher less. 

Another evil practice to be condemned, is the memoriter recita- 
tion. Teachers are still to be found who insist upon the use of 
the language of the text. The pupil concentrates his thought on 
the words of the text and not on the thought. Furthermore, if 
the pupils use their own words, they not only receive practical 
training in composition, but they give novelty and variety to those 
who listen. It will also be found a valuable exercise to have the 
pupils read other books or articles and report on them, or give 
to the class an account of their own observations and experiences. 

But while it is well that composition should receive attention 
in every recitation, its importance is so great, that a certain time 
should be set aside for it every day throughout the course. No 
teacher can expect a correct and ready use of English to result 
from the writing of one or two exercises in a term, or in a month. 
Exercises in oral or written language should be required daily, 
and in the lower grades both should be required daily. Oral 
as well as written expression needs emphasis. Of the two, the 
former is more important. We speak more than we write. Fur- 
thermore, oral composition should precede and usually lead up 
to the written form. The correct oral form, if it has become 
habitual, tends to reproduce itself in the written. Oral expres- 
sion should be provided for in the reproduction of stories told by 
the teacher, of lessons on all subjects, of parts of literature read 
to the children or by them, in original statements of truth dis- 
covered for the children or by them, in original statements of 
truth discovered by the children through the senses and in the 
relation of their own experiences. 

No effort should be made to make authors. Pupils can be 
made to see the practical value of language. They will be quick 
to appreciate the necessity of expression through language, if an 
effort be made to express thought and feeling or to communicate 
expression without language. They should write letters, tele- 
grams, directions for playing games, advertisements, newspaper 
items, etc. Letter writing is very important. Social and busi- 
ness life both demand that letters be read carefully and cour- 
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teously answered. This work will interest all children. They 
love to write letters; they give indications of this long before 
they can write legibly. It will add to the interest if the pupils 
in one school can carry on a correspondence with pupils in 
another school, either in their own city, or elsewhere. These let- 
ters should be looked over carefully before they are allowed to 
go out. 

Much attention should be paid to the writing of themes. These 
need not be long, but should be written frequently, at least one 
a week. (One a day would be better.) Care must be exercised 
in the selection of subjects. The pupil may select his own sub- 
ject; occasionally the teacher may suggest one. The subjects 
should be suggested by the pupil's interests and experiences, or 
by the regular work of the school. There is no surer way to kill 
the child's interest in this work than to ask him to write on a 
subject which is far removed from his interests, his experience 
or his comprehension. I know of one grammar teacher who for- 
tunately does not live in Covington, who asked her seventh grade 
pupils to write on this simple subject, "Virtue, Its Own Reward." 

One of the most important problems in the work in English has 
to do with criticism. Most teachers are disposed to look upon 
this phase of the work as a bugbear. Great care must be 
exercised so that the criticism may be made effective, without 
reducing the teacher to a nervous wreck. It is neither necessary 
nor is it wise that the teacher correct all the written exercises 
of her pupils. Corrections should be made with the class and by 
the class. Frequently pupils should correct each others' composi- 
tions. Occasionally it may be well to call upon six or eight of 
the best pupils and have them examine the work of the class. It 
is wise to make a list of the more important errors and bring 
them to the attention of the entire class. It is not enough to 
indicate the criticism on paper. There should be a discussion 
before the entire class of the principal errors. 

The teacher must be careful not to be too critical. Self -activity 
may easily be crushed by excessive and injudicious criticism. One 
of the most serious mistakes of teachers in criticising errors of 
pupils is the failure to concentrate. To attempt to correct every- 
thing dissipates the pupil's attention so that he attends to noth- 
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ing effectively. It is wiser to select a leading point upon which 
criticism is to be focused for a time until it is corrected per- 
manently, then take another, then another, and so on. It is to 
be remembered that many minor mistakes will correct themselves 
under the stimulus of good example, and the demand that the 
pupil hand in only his best work. Nor is it well always to indi- 
cate the nature of the error. It will sometimes be found advan- 
tageous to indicate the faulty expression, let the pupil meditate 
on his own errors, and find them out for himself. In this way, 
the pupil will have an opportunity to use the principles of correct 
expression, which he has already learned, as canons of criticism. 

Successful work in composition requires that the teacher come 
into personal relation with the pupil. The latter's tastes, his 
interests, his experiences, must be known to the teacher. No 
prescribed course of study arranged by the wisest superintendent 
can be effective, no matter how faithfully followed, unless the 
teacher has this intimate knowledge of the pupil. Indeed there 
is danger that an over-rigid course, planned in detail by a super- 
visor, will materially interfere with the activity of the pupil, 
which can not be determined in advance even for a single in- 
dividual. "In composition what more is necessary beside the pupil 
trying to express his thought, and the teacher supervising and 
correcting his performance?" Nevertheless, the educational world 
is flooded with text-books on composition. Each publisher pro- 
claims that his book is a panacea for the troubles of the com- 
position teacher. Too much of our instruction in composition 
has been based on text-books which have commended themselves 
to the teacher largely because they are divided into lessons suit- 
able in amount for assignment, to be memorized, recited and 
graded. Text-books on composition have but little value in the 
elementary school. Most of them may be used as suggestive 
guides to the teacher, but they have little value for the pupil. 

I have discussed briefly and very incompletely the subjects of 
grammar and composition in their relation to written and spoken 
English. Much still remains to be said, but the lack of time will 
not permit a more extended treatment of the subject. The one 
thought to which I have attempted to give emphasis, is that in 
our efforts to give the pupils a practical mastery of their mother 
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tongue, too much attention has been given to a discussion of 
how to speak and how to write and too little time to actual prac- 
tice in the art. The essentials of formal grammar should be 
systematically studied in the eighth year; before that time its 
study should be incidental. Throughout the eight years there 
should be daily practice in oral and written composition. The 
teacher must be careful in her own use of English, must be 
judicious in the selection of subjects and especially careful in 
the matter of criticism. It is believed that the work in English 
will improve to the extent that we give practical acceptance to the 
principle to which reference has been made in this paper, — that 
the art of using a language is acquired for the most part through 
imitation and practice, and is not so much a matter of knowledge 
as of habit. 



ARTS AND CRAFTS IN PUBLIC SCHOOLS 
By A. C. Webb, Supervisor of Drawing, Nashville, Tenn. 

A few days ago I read in a daily paper that a prominent mem- 
ber of the Chicago School Board had selected a list of twenty- 
five words, and had had them given out to the eighth grade chil- 
dren of one of the public schools of that city, and that the average 
spelling per cent, made by these eighth grade pupils on said list 
was only 83 1-3 per cent. This, most teachers would consider 
pretty fair spelling for an entire class, but it was not high enough 
to prevent the prominent member of the School Board from say- 
ing what he started out to get an excuse for saying, that the 
three R's were being sadly neglected in the Chicago schools, that 
reading, spelling, writing and arithmetic were being sidetracked 
for other studies, which he said were fads. 

What is a fad anyway? A fad in education is any change, 
innovation or improvement in the course of study or in methods 
of teaching which is radically different from the established order 
which has been in use since the memory of the oldest inhabitant. 
The fad marches in the advance column of the educational army. 
Have you not observed that it is always something ahead of us, 
something we are not fully informed on, something we do not 
thoroughly understand? Every branch of study taught in our 
schools, has at some time been called a fad. 

I remember when the study of grammar in the ungraded schools 
which I attended was considered a "fad." To a great many 
people nature study is a fad ; phonetic spelling is a fad, the word 
method of reading is a fad, the school garden is a fad. Drawing 
is a fad, manual training is a fad, and in many places, clean, com- 
fortable school rooms are still fads. 

The Chicago member of the Board has his counterpart in 
almost every city and community. As shown by a letter received 
by one of his teachers, there is at least one mother in this city 
who considers geography a fad, and her daughter to prove her 
mother's conclusions correct, failed to make the necessary per 
cent, in that study to entitle her to promotion. The letter read 
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like this: "Dear Miss , I want you to promote my 

daughter so she can get through school and get a man. Her 
sister never studied geography and she got a man. I don't know 
geography, and I got a man. You know geography and don't 
have a man. Please promote my daughter." 

Whenever we hear the cry of fad raised it is invariably 
coupled with the statement that whatever the studies are, they 
are crowding out more important essentials, which usually means 
reading, spelling, writing and arithmetic. But is it true ? I went 
to school with boys from sixteen to twenty years of age who had 
attended off and on since they were six years old, and who never 
got beyond the Fourth Reader or decimal fractions. I am sure 
that our school couldn't have made an average of 83 per cent, or 
even 53 per cent, on the list of words handed out to the class 
in Chicago. Yet it could go out and clean up any school in 
the county in a "stand up and spell down" spelling match. 

If a beginner learned his A B C's his first year in school, he 
was doing well and if he learned them in one session, he was a 
wonder. Our reading consisted chiefly in saying words and the 
one who could repeat them the most glibly was considered the 
best reader. If perchance, a pupil attempted to read with some 
expression, with some regard to the sentiment, he was laughed 
at by his classmates, who wouldn't stand any "putting on 
airs. 

At fifteen, I was one of the best scribes in school and my copy 
books were always exhibited to the county superintendent and 
other distinguished visitors as one of the features of the school. 
I came into the possession of one of these old copy books recently 
through the appreciation of one of my boyhood friends who pos- 
sessed a great mania for collecting and preserving rare works of 
art, and was mortified to find, that viewed in the most charitable 
light of personal friendship, the writing in it was only fairly good 
penmanship. I am sure there are two or three thousand children 
in the city of Nashville, between the ages of ten and sixteen who 
write better, and yet about once a year somebody writes an 
article for the papers, stating that writing is being sadly neg- 
lected in the Nashville schools, and good reading is going out of 
fashion, and spelling is becoming a "lost art," and arithmetic has 
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been set aside to make a place for fads, such as natural science, 
music, drawing, athletics and manual training. 

In my own family, I am sure that my child of twelve years 
knows more of the history of nations, the literature of the world, 
the development of art and architecture, can read it with more 
understanding, can write a better hand and express her thoughts 
in better English and knows more of the real science of numbers 
than her father did at sixteen ; though he was one of the bright 
and shining lights of the school. 

But this paper is limited to the discussion of but one of these 
so-called fads which may be called by any one of several names 
— in some places it goes under the head of drawing in public 
schools; in other places it is called manual training; some call 
it form study ; others give it the name, art education, and others 
call it arts and crafts. The same general work and the same edu- 
cational value may be secured under any one of these terms. A 
few years ago, the fine arts idea and the manual training idea 
were not very closely related, but they have gradually drawn 
closer to each other until today they are so closely associated 
that there can not properly be drawn any distinctive line between 
them. 

The aim of arts and crafts in public schools is not yet gen- 
erally understood by patrons, and it is the duty, and should be 
the pleasure, of every teacher to assist them in getting a proper 
conception of the object of instruction in such work. I recently 
heard in a gathering of State educators, a speech which showed 
plainly that the person making it had not even grasped the idea 
of what such instruction in schools was intended to develop. 
Many a father and mother when asked to purchase drawing 
material for their children, feel that it is throwing money away, 
because they do not expect their boys and girls to make their 
living by painting pictures. Many teachers have failed to grasp 
the full import of the great benefit to the child which is rendered 
by any form of arts and crafts work in the school room. 

What are some of the things which arts and crafts instruc- 
tion should do for the children? First, it should teach them to 
express the simplest language of form with their hands ; it should 
teach them to recognize and draw freely level lines, vertical lines 
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and slanting lines at different angles, without hesitation. It 
should teach them to draw some of the simplest geometric forms, 
such as squares, rectangles, triangles, circles, ovals and ellipses, 
not mechanically, but free hand surely and quickly. It should 
teach them to recognize dimensions, to have a clear idea in their 
minds of a foot, an inch or a yard. It should teach them to 
recognize with the eye, the length of a pencil, the edge of a 
sheet of paper, the heighth of a window, a house, a horse or a 
tree. It should teach them that drawing is a language in itself 
— a method of expression which all can use if they learn the 
fundamental principles. It should teach them that a composition 
written with a white margin all around it looks better than one 
written out to the edge of the sheet, for the same reason that a 
picture looks better with a margin around it. 

It should teach them that the pleasing furnishing of a room 
or the cutting and making of a dress, the ararngement of a bouquet 
of flowers, the training of a vine, the building of a stone fence 
or the making of a splint basket, may be as much a work of art 
as the painting of a picture or the carving of a statue. It should 
teach them to recognize the six prismatic colors with their shades 
and hues, and by giving them an opportunity to study examples 
of good coloring, teach them that the most pleasing effects are 
produced when colors are not too vivid. It should encourage 
pupils to work easily with whatever instrument they use in draw- 
ing or manual training. Unless one learns to use tools correctly, 
he will always be a bungler. 

The first lesson a boy gets in carpentry is how to hold a saw 
so as to get the most sawing with the least effort. It should 
teach children to appreciate the value of good hand work, to see 
beauty in simple arrangement of lines, spaces or colors. It should 
awaken in children a respect for honest labor, an investigating 
spirit and should encourage the study of natural and manufac- 
tured objects, not only in regard to their form, but their uses 
as well. 

Every pupil in the public schools needs the influence of this 
arts and crafts instruction. The boy or the girl who draws 
worst, who has the least appreciation of art, who makes a mess 
of everything he touches, is the one who needs this training most. 
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The child from the home of culture, surrounded by good books, 
excellent furniture and artistic pictures, has an opportunity for 
culture training in arts and crafts that many less fortunate do 
not possess. Hundreds of children do not know because they 
have not had an opportunity to learn and the teacher who does 
her full duty, will give most of her attention to the backward 
pupils in this study the same as she would to backward pupils 
in reading or arithmetic. 

Drawing and manual training teaches a child to express him- 
self more clearly in words. He necessarily learns the terms used 
in drawing and not only increases his vocabulary to a consider- 
able extent, but he sees the importance of being definite and 
clear cut in his expressions. He should be taught to use the 
proper terms and give the correct names for different parts of 
his drawing or the object which he is making. To illustrate, a 
pupil who has had training in drawing would say, "Erase the 
short vertical line near the left end of the top face;" while the 
untaught child to convey the same idea would go at it some- 
thing like this, "Rub out the little bit of a short line that goes 
up and down like this, that's close to that there corner right over 
there." 

Arts and crafts instruction in cities is absolutely essentia'. 
There is in every city of fifty thousand or more population whore 
no form of arts and crafts has been taught, hundreds of <*irls 
who have never threaded a needle or sewed on a button, and as 
many boys who have never nailed on a paling, sawed a plank or 
whittled a pine stick. 

There are many things which our grandfathers and grand- 
mothers did which we can not afford to forget. While you can 
buy from a store a basket today for ten cents, you can carry it 
to market but once or twice and it has fallen to pieces. But a 
basket made thirty years ago by hand will go many times and 
be a good basket still. We have had so much imitation, so 
much competition in price, that the idea of quality has been almost 
eliminated and one of the chief features which arts and crafts 
instruction should accomplish is to educate the coming genera- 
tion to a higher appreciation of honest work. Every man, woman 
and child is better in his work if he has made from the raw 
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material some article of use. The boy who has made his own sled 
is stronger not only in his own estimation, but in that of his 
companions, than the one who buys his from the store. He is 
stronger because he has put into his work himself, and it is his 
in a sense that no purchased article could be. His mind con- 
ceived it, his hands fashioned it and the chances are, before he 
finished it, he had baptized it with his own blood. How much 
more truly can he say, "that sled is mine/' than can a boy who 
has never even thought of his sled as being manufactured. 

Arts and crafts instruction in schools not only dignifies labor, 
but puts a premium on originality. It teaches the impulsive child 
the lesson of patience by proving to him that work can not be 
passed over thoughtlessly and be well done, and stimulates the 
dull plodder to greater effort by showing him that if he expects 
to keep step with others, he must think faster and move more 
rapidly. 



THE REVOLUTIONARY WAR IN THE VIRGINIA 
STATE LIBRARY 

By R. R. McIlvaine, Richmond, Va. 

On this occasion I wish to give a short description of the 
Revolutionary War records deposited in the Virginia State 
Library, and to set forth in outline a plan, the execution of which 
I purpose in the near future, looking toward the rendering of cer- 
tain parts of them more accessible to that class of our people at 
present seemingly most interested in them, namely, the descend- 
ants of the men who, in the Revolution, fought in the American 
ranks — the explanation of this interest being that they wish to 
prove their eligibility to membership in the Sons or the Daughters 
of the American Revolution. About three letters a day reach the 
Library asking for information in reference to men supposed to 
have served in the war on the patriot side. Unfortunately, few 
of our records have up to the present time been published. They 
still exist merely in manuscript form, and the great majority of 
them have not even yet been indexed. Hence it is absolutely im- 
possible in many cases for the members of the Library staff to 
be of assistance to the applicants for information, since, of course, 
time is wanting in which to consult unindexed material. If, in 
response to a request made in one of these letters, the member 
of the staff whose duty it is to attend to this department of the 
work of the library finds among our records the name of the man 
about whom inquiry has been made, all information in reference 
to the man is very cheerfully given the writer of the letter ; but 
in a great many cases the name cannot be found. Then the reply 
has to be sent that such search among our records as we have 
been able to make fails to disclose the name wanted. The situ- 
ation is simply this : the name has not been found, whereas it may 
be contained in one or the other of the records, which, in their 
unindexed condition we do not consider available. It is, of course, 
extremely unsatisfactory to all parties concerned — possibly as 
much so to the members of the library staff as to the applicants 
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for information — that the information is so lacking in finality. 
Hence, it is my fixed purpose to do my utmost toward remedying 
this condition of affairs just as soon as possible. The records will 
be put into such shape that our answers may be considered as 
giving absolutely all the information obtainable in our library. 
After that time arrives, however, failure on our part to find any 
particular name will not by any means carry with it the certainty 
that the owner of the name did not see service. Far from it, since 
our records, though voluminous, are incomplete. There are 
serious gaps in almost every one of our various sets of manu- 
script volumes and loose papers. It is true that the Revolutionary 
records in the Virginia State Library are supplemented by those 
in the War Department at Washington, which department is able 
to turn at once to any name inquired for if the name occur in 
any of the material preserved by it. All its material is arranged 
and indexed, being thus in the condition in which I wish the Vir- 
ginia State Library material to be in a few years. But if all the 
existing records of Virginia's Revolutionary soldiers could be 
gotten together and made into one collection, the collection would 
still be incomplete. Time and inattention have done their work. 
The descendants of not a few who by tradition fought as bravely 
as did their brethren, will not have the satisfaction of obtaining 
documentary evidence of the deeds of their ancestors. 

In the case of records destroyed nothing can, of course, be 
done. The regrettable loss can now in no way be made good. But 
such material as has fortunately been preserved should be ren- 
dered accessible to all. The only thorough-going way of doing 
this is, of course, to have it printed and made into books which 
might be distributed far and wide throughout the land. The 
books, being placed in many depositories, would come into the 
hands of thousands of users. The material would also be ren- 
Jered, in a measure, indifferent to the casualties that might befall 
its present depository. But it is safe to say that it will probably 
be many, many years before the State of Virginia will give it 
this treatment, though in course of time it will beyond a doubt 
do so. The State is now engaged, through the agency of the 
library, in publishing the Journals of the House of Burgesses. 
About $3,500 a year is required to do this work, two handsome 
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volumes appearing annually, and the series will hardly be com- 
plete for five or six years. After the completion of this series, 
the Journals of the Council will probably receive attention. Work 
of this kind is costly, and Legislatures are not always controlled 
by men interested in historical material. Hence my statement 
made above seems to be the proper way of expressing the prob- 
abilities of the case. For many years to come Richmond will be 
the only place in which the material may be consulted. So it 
remains for its custodians to render it in the meanwhile as acces- 
sible as they may. 

Seeing that the records deal with the Virginia soldiers that 
fought the war, dealing with them sometimes collectively and 
sometimes individually, the description of the records had, I 
think, best be prefaced by a slight account of the various classes 
into which these troops were divided. 

The most important class was made up of the Virginia sol- 
diers in the regular Continental army. In order to encourage 
enlistment it was in 1777 enacted that the county courts might 
advance money for the comfortable support -of the families of 
soldiers in their absence, the money to be paid finally from the 
State treasury. It was soon found, however, that the expense 
entailed by this measure was much too great for the resources of 
the State to bear, and the law was repealed except only so far as 
it applied to cases known of all men to be absolutely necessitous. 
This particular law is referred to here because from its ap- 
plication arose many of the records with which we are deal- 
ing. 

In order, too, to encourage enlistment a considerable piece of 
land was promised, besides money, to the man who enlisted for the 
whole war. Later the land was promised to those enlisting for as 
much as three years. Nor were men enlisting fbr three years to 
be required in the future to pay taxes. All regulars disabled 
were to receive full pay during life, and if they were killed their 
families were to be supported. After May, 1779, according to a 
law passed at that time, all officers who continued to serve in the 
army until the end of the war were to receive half-pay for life. 
These various laws are referred to because, as in the case of the 
law, mentioned above, for the support of soldiers' families, their 

v-17 
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execution gave rise to many of the records in which we are at 
present interested. 

In addition to the quota that she furnished the regular army, 
Virginia raised her own little army for the defense of her terri- 
tory, and, as in the case of the men under George Rogers Clark, 
for the enlargement of it. First and last, Virginia's own regular 
army amounted to several regiments. Added to this, she had her 
own little navy. The officers and men belonging to these branches 
of the service were treated in exactly the same way, so far as 
pensions, bounty in land, and half-pay were concerned, as were 
the members of the regular Continental line — that is, the same 
inducements were held out to bring about enlistment. 

It is possible, however, that more Virginians saw actual service 
at one time or another during the war as militiamen than as reg- 
ulars. But unfortunately the records for this branch of the ser- 
vice are more incomplete than for any other. By a law passed in 
1777 it was enacted that every free male in the State between the 
ages of sixteen and fifty (clergymen, members of the council, 
members of Congress, jailers, millers, regular soldiers, and a few 
other classes excepted) should be considered a member of the 
militia. The militia was organized into companies and battalions, 
and had company drills once a month except in January and Feb- 
ruary and battalion drills twice a year. The pay of the militia 
when called into actual service was the same as that of regulars, 
grade for grade. 

It was found, however, in 1779, when the State was invaded, 
that the militia were a poor defense, being deficient in equip- 
ment and discipline ; and therefore a law was passed to raise 4,560 
volunteers, who were to be formed into a little army modelled on 
the Continental army ; to have the same pay, grade for grade, as 
members of the regular army ; and to continue in service for the 
space of one month after the enemy should leave the soil of Vir- 
ginia. Provision was also made for pensions. 

I shall now proceed to describe the manuscript material con- 
taining information relative to these various classes of troops, in 
many instances giving the names of individual soldiers. 

The notion must be dismissed at once that the muster rolls of 
these troops have be$n preserved, Unfortunately a muster roll is 
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a rare relic. The documents are of the most heterogenous char- 
acter imaginable. They consist — to mention a few of the classes 
into which the manuscripts may be divided — of rolls giving the 
names of those who have received back pay or pensions, or of cer- 
tificates of service given by officers to men applying for bounty, or 
of statements in the auditors' books that warrants had been given 
on the treasurer for money to be paid for the care of the wives 
and children of named soldiers. Nor is it possible to obtain from 
these records much beyond the mere information that the man 
named was a soldier, and some idea as to the length of his ser- 
vice. In a few cases, the regiment in which he served may be 
given, or the county from which he came, but usually only the 
mere fact of service. 

I shall now pass to a somewhat more minute description of the 
various classes of documents. In the first place, there are many 
certificates of the service of those who sought to establish the 
fact that they were entitled to the bounty in land given those 
serving for as much as three years. It will be remembered that 
the promise of this bounty was one of the means adopted to en- 
courage enlistment. Applications for bounty were closely exam- 
ined and many of them rejected, this rejection merely indicating 
that it had not been proved that the applicant had served the time 
required — by no means that he was not a soldier at all. These 
certificates date from 1783 to about 1845, the ' ater ones > as * s nat " 
ural, being more detailed than the earlier. With the lapse of 
time it became harder and harder to obtain the bounties. Since 
the presumption was that the deserving cases had taken advan- 
tage of the law soon after the close of the Revolution, clearer 
proof of the service was required of applicants. 

The second class of papers is made up of the legislative peti- 
tions. Frequently soldiers who had not served a sufficient length 
of time to entitle them to land bounty and who, not having been 
disabled in the service (in which case they would by law have 
been entitled to pension), applied, on becoming disabled by age 
or sickness, to the Legislature for relief. These petitions were 
frequently made by the families of soldiers who had died, or by 
persons who had given aid in emergency to soldiers or their fam- 
ilies, and who wished to be recompensed therefor. In these peti- 
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tions many names of soldiers are to be found that do not else- 
where appear. 

The third class of documents consists of the executive papers. 
These papers have been printed in full, or abstracts of them have 
been printed, in the Calendar of State Papers, a set of eleven vol- 
umes published some years ago, and containing what their edit- 
ors considered the cream of the State's manuscript material. 

Fourth, there are the George Rogers Clark papers — letters 
written to and by Clark when on his famous expedition which 
resulted in the conquest of the Northwest Territory, the accounts 
kept by him, muster rolls of his troops, etc. These papers are of 
the very greatest interest and importance. They show how care- 
fully the expedition was planned and conducted, and how clearly 
it was in every respect a Virginia enterprise, Virginia furnishing 
the sinews of war and Virginia, as she was then constituted, the 
troops. These papers— or most of them — have been printed, or 
abstracts of them printed, in the Calendar of State Papers. 

The Journals of the House of Delegates from 1775 through 
1783, and even later, make up a fifth class. They contain the 
names of many soldiers applying for relief or whose widows 
applied. All these Journals have been printed. 

In the sixth place the Journals of the Council for the same 
period show a good many names. 

Seventh, the governors' letter-books for the period of the war 
(four volumes) have many names that do not elsewhere appear — 
especially of men belonging to the Virginia navy. 

Eighth, the auditors' books (thirty- four volumes) contain hun- 
dreds — probably thousands— of names not found elsewhere. This 
series is especially rich in the names of militia drawn into actual 
service. In the search for names of supposed Revolutionary sol- 
diers very little use has heretofore been made of these volumes. 
They are large in size, crabbed of penmanship, and unindexed. 
For the sole purpose of finding one name, it would take a stout- 
hearted searcher indeed and one possessed of unlimited time to 
explore the contents of these volumes. But in them are buried 
the names, which if exhumed, would enable many an aspirant to 
enter the ranks from which, owing as much to accident as to any 
other cause, he js now excluded, 
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In the ninth place, in the ten volumes of naval records are to 
be found the transactions of the board that had in charge the 
affairs of Virginia's little navy. Many names of officers and a 
few of men are found. 

The tenth source of information consists of the accounts of 
the public store at Williamsburg. Among these accounts a few 
names are to be found. 

Finally, there are sixty-five miscellaneous volumes, such as the 
book containing lists of soldiers receiving back pay at the end 
of the war ; the book containing the pension rolls of Virginia for 
the period of 1786-1816; minutes of the Board of War (1779- 
1780) ; lists of soldiers entitled to land bounty having their rec- 
ords certified in the years 1782 and 1783. It would be tedious to 
enumerate further. Suffice it to say that all these volumes are 
important sources of information. They all contain the names 
of men that multitudes of people throughout the country are very 
desirous of bringing to light. 

Now, my plan is to have all the material in the library contain- 
ing such names indexed — so far as these names are concerned — 
just as soon as possible. The indexes of the various volumes, sets 
of volumes, and series of papers will then be thrown into one 
alphabet. Then a fee of three dollars will be charged for a copy 
of the record of any soldier whose record is desired. Sometimes 
the record will be brief — a mere statement of the fact that the 
name appears on a certain list. Sometimes it will be long, as 
when the man's services are certified to by various officers. But 
the fee will be the same in all cases; and since the information 
given will in all cases avail to establish the eligibility of the sol- 
dier's descendants to membership in the organizations mentioned, 
for the great majority of applicants the service rendered will be 
the same ; and, looking at the matter from their point of view, the 
cost will be inconsiderable. 

This work, it seems to me, should be undertaken, even if the 
mere gratification of applicants for membership in the societies 
were alone considered. It might be legitimately undertaken, also, 
if, these applicants being left out of view, the only purpose were 
to convert what is now an unpaid burden — namely, the answering 
of the numerous letters that come in — into a source of revenue. 
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But neither of these motives can be said to be the main one 
prompting to the undertaking. More important than either, is 
the desire to accomplish something toward making it possible to 
get at a true estimate of the number of men of all branches of 
the service furnished by Virginia in the Revolutionary War. At 
present such estimates are examples of mere guesswork. When, 
however, all the material described above has been thoroughly 
explored and the names all put into one index, it may be that the 
writers of our history may have sufficient data with which to 
convince the world at large that Virginia furnished as many men 
in proportion to population as did the New England States. At 
any rate, an effort should be made to get at the facts. 



COURSES IN PSYCHOLOGY IN NORMAL SCHOOLS 
By H. A. Peterson, Nashville, Tenn. 

The thing most needed to improve the instruction in psychology 
in both Normal Schools and Colleges, is more demonstrations, and 
more experiments performed by the students. The instruction in 
psychology in Normal Schools, excluding its educational bias, is 
modeled upon that given in Colleges and Universities. Let us 
look at the latter. The advanced courses are well supplied with 
laboratory work for those who wish it, but in the introductory 
courses it is still the custom to have no laboratory work. Out 
of twenty leading Colleges and Universities selected at random 
fifteen were found to have no laboratory work in the introduc- 
tory course. Among the fifteen are Harvard, Cornell, the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, Teachers' College of Columbia, Vanderbilt, 
and the Universities of Ohio, Iowa, Tennessee, Alabama and 
Louisiana. Three Universities offer two introductory courses, 
one with and the other without laboratory work, and allow the 
student his choice. These are Columbia and the Universities of 
Michigan and Missouri. Only two require all students taking 
elementary psychology to perform laboratory work, the Univer- 
sities of Pennsylvania and Kansas. The amount of time devoted 
to laboratory exercises is, at Missouri one period (presumably 
two hours), at Pennsylvania two hours, and at Kansas two hours 
a week. At Michigan the time varies from three to five hours. 
At Michigan and Missouri, Titchener's Laboratory Manual, 
Part I., is used and at Pennsylvania, Witmer's Analytical 
Psychology. At Kansas no manual is used. 

Nearly all of the fifteen Colleges and Universities not giving 
laboratory work in the elementary course do offer it in the more 
advanced courses. Of them one may say that the laboratory 
work is merely postponed, assuming that the student elects the 
later course. But in the Normal Schools, with a few exceptions, 
there is no advanced course in pure adult psychology. Even 
where there is, there is no laboratory work. The universal result 
is that normal school students never have any laboratory work. 
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This in spite of the fact that psychology is a more important part 
of the equipment of a teacher than of a non-teacher. The New 
York State Normal College at Albany is the only Normal School 
out of over thirty examined, taken from all parts of the country, 
which offers laboratory work in psychology in any course what- 
soever. But as this school, recently reorganized, has now a four- 
year course, requiring a four-year secondary school course for 
admission, it is in the class of the teachers' colleges of the universi- 
ties, and is not comparable with the regular Normal Schools. Here 
also a year of text-book and lecture work is a prerequisite for 
admission to the experimental course. 

When we compare these conditions with the prevailing practice 
of teaching elementary physics, chemistry and zoology, we are 
led to inquire what are the reasons for the contrast. Nearly all 
high schools, academies and Normal Schools, whose attendance is 
over three hundred have laboratory work in their elementary 
courses in the physical sciences, and the smaller schools aspire 
to it. 

Among the reasons for the absence of laboratory work in 
elementary psychology are first the newness of psychological 
laboratory work in general. This is a deterrent in colleges and 
universities, their conservatism preventing them from extending, 
after what may seem to them too brief a trial, the laboratory 
work from the small advanced classes to the very much larger and 
more unwield introductory classes. The change is sure to come, 
however, as it has in the physical sciences. The example of Penn- 
sylvania, Kansas, Columbia, Michigan and Missouri will soon be 
followed by others. In Normal Schools many of the teachers 
of psychology are unfamiliar with the methods and apparatus of 
the psychological laboratory. This defect is one which it devolves 
upon the teachers themselves to remedy by attendance upon the 
universities during several summer sessions, if absence for a 
longer period is impracticable. 

Secondly, there is a belief that psychological laboratory work, 
so far as the purposes of general culture are concerned, is unnec- 
essary because the student already possesses sufficient first-hand 
experience of mental facts and needs only to recall and introspect 
it. There is some truth in the belief. The student can learn to 
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distinguish an association by similarity from one by contiguity 
by simple introspection. What generalizing is, can be understood 
without resort to experiment. That voluntary attention is 
fluctuating is a commonplace of practical life. The cardinal dif- 
ferences between emotion and perception, for example, that 
emotions weaken with repetition, while percepts do not, and that 
attending to a pleasurable or unpleasurable feeling per se makes 
it disappear, while attending to a percept makes it more distinct, 
are observable without experiment. The presence and use of 
mental antecedents in willing, may be detected by one who simply 
watches his ordinary acts of will. On the other hand, the reduc- 
tion of tastes to four, the expansion of skin sensations into four 
senses, Weber's law, color contrast and space perception can not 
be understood without resort to experiments or demonstrations. 
And demonstration is a makeshift, much better than nothing, but 
not adequate to the task. Teachers of physics and chemistry 
would not think of going back to it, though it was the usual 
method before the seventies. * Furthermore the facts about 
association, generalization, the emotions and volition, which were 
mentioned, were only a slight beginning. Take association for 
example. Calkin's experiment, easily repeated by students with 
an apparatus made by the teacher, shows that when it is possible 
for an idea to suggest any one of a number of its past associates, 
the relative recency, frequency and vividness with which they 
have been coupled with the suggesting idea, help to determine 
the suggested idea. The figures which give different percep- 
tions, such as the staircase and the folded card, show the influ- 
ence of the set of the mind on association. Each year the students 
in the course in elementary psychology in Peabody College are 
required to form two habits, to observe their growth and report 
upon it. In one of them some new movement of skill is learned, 
such as writing with the left hand or dancing, in which the student 
sees the change in the character of the mental antecedent as the 
movement progresses toward the automatic stage. This habit 
study throws light upon both association and volition. It is 
unnecessary to multiply illustrations. I believe that students who 

1 Cf. Brown, E. E., The Making of Our Middle Schools, 419-22. 
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have completed the elementary courses in psychology, physics 
and chemistry are less able to talk intelligently about the former 
than they are about the two latter, and the main reason, in my 
opinion, is the lack of laboratory work and demonstrations in 
psychology. 

A third reason for the absence of laboratory work in elementary 
psychology is the expense. It is true some pieces of psychologi- 
cal apparatus are expensive and easily gotten out of order, but 
it is no more necessary to put these into the hands of beginners 
than it is the correspondingly expensive and delicate mechanisms 
of physics. Doubtless, there is still some lack of durable and 
inexpensive psychological apparatus. An examination of current 
text-books seems to indicate that. Yet it is possible now to 
secure enough apparatus of the right kind to give a satisfactory 
course of laboratory work to beginners. Indeed, some teachers 
go so far as to say that no apparatus is necessary. Professor 
Witmer says in the introduction of his Analytical Psychology that, 
"no apparatus is necessary for the effective use of this manual, 
as the charts accompanying the manual have been prepared for 
the special purpose of supplying material to serve as appliances 
for the conduct of the experiments." The book does call for the 
employment of a good deal of commonplace material, such as 
"a mirror, a long thin book, three coins, a cane, receptacles for 
holding water, a string, a feather, a weight, a watch, some sugar 
and salt," etc. Professor Witmer does recommend the purchase 
of some supplementary apparatus if possible. Despite the sim- 
plicity of the apparatus the book is thoroughly scientific, and the 
student will certainly know some psychology who completes the 
fifty experiments which comprise it. It will have to be supple- 
mented by the teacher on the topics of memory, the emotions, 
instincts and habit formation. It has been used for a number 
of years as the basis for the introductory course in Professor 
Witmer's own classes at the University of Pennsylvania. 

Thorndike's Elements of Psychology gives in exercises, fol- 
lowing the sections, thirty simple experiments to be performed 
by the students requiring practically no expense for materials 
or apparatus. Some of them are better called instructive home 
entertainment of a psychological character than experiments, in 
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fact it is quite certain they were not intended as laboratory 
exercises. The text is better suited to Normal Schools than 
Witmer's. 

Tichener's Primer of Psychology outlines about thirty experi- 
ments which the students are expected to perform in a laboratory. 
Fifty dollars will cover the cost of all the apparatus necessary, 
including two of each of the principal pieces. If a teacher has 
his class divided into sections of twenty-five each, and the students 
work in pairs, and if a number of experiments are conducted 
simultaneously, from $50 to $75 the first year, and less after- 
wards, would probably cover the entire cost. I have found by 
experience that students have difficulty with the text of this book 
because of its abstractness. 

Titchener's Laboratory Manual is probably more widely used 
in this country than any other book of this character. An in- 
structor's manual running parallel to it gives all the aid the 
teacher could ask. The C. H. Stoelting Company, of 31-45 West 
Randolph Street, Chicago, make a specialty of supplying Titcn- 
ener's apparatus. Psychological apparatus is as often the product 
of the carpenter shop as of the machine shop, and experience has 
shown that many of the pieces of apparatus required in 
Titchener's Manual can be made by the instructor with the aid 
of the school carpenter for half or less than half the price charged 
by scientific apparatus firms. I estimate that if the ingenuity and 
labor of the teacher is utilized to a small extent that all of the 
apparatus and materials required for this book, omitting five and 
one- fourth experiments out of the thirty-seven (Nos. 19, 23, 25 — 
the fourth subdivision only — 28, 30 and 31) can be bought for 
$200. If duplicates of some of the apparatus are desired the 
cost would be greater. This estimate does not include a small 
outlay for commonplace materials. After the first year the 
expense would be much less than the amount mentioned, as the 
running expenses are slight. * 

I wish to quote from a letter from Professor Boodin of the 



1 Prof. Witmer's book is published by Ginn ; Prof. Thorndike's by A. G. 
Seller, New York; and Prof. Titchener's books by MacMillan. 
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University of Kansas, snowing the results of trial there. He 
says: 

"As to experimental work in connection with the elementary 
course in psychology, I wish to say that we require two hours in 
the laboratory, in addition to the three hours in class. We in- 
tended to require three hours in the laboratory, but our force is 
not adequate at present. We find it highly satisfactory. It 
makes it a science course instead of a book course. We follow 
no manual for this work, but select our own experiments. They 
are mostly experiments in sensations, but also in some of the 
higher processes. We would not go back to the old course again 
under any circumstances." 

Looking back over the field, teachers of psychology have rea- 
son to feel warranted in changing the method of their work. 
Three reasons were urged against laboratory work in elementary 
psychology. First it is new. But it is needed and the time seems 
favorable for giving it a trial, indeed it is being tried in a number 
of prominent universities. Secondly, the idea that the student 
already has the necessary first-hand experience is less than a half 
truth. The laboratory gives him much experience that he has 
never had, and probably never would. It furnishes illustrations 
of the text-books far more vivid and effective in teaching power 
than any which a printed page can give. Nor, thirdly, is the 
expense a valid objection, for it has been shown that a fairly good 
course of experiments can be given at a small expense, and a very 
good course at an expense no larger than what is required for 
introductory courses in the physical sciences. In either case it is 
certainly a profitable educational investment. 

My suggestions to normal school teachers who wish to make 
a beginning in laboratory work are : (i ) Either use Thorndike's 
Elements, or Titchener's Primer, as a class text-book, giving all 
the experiments in them as class demonstrations or home exercises, 
or else use Witmer's Analytical Psychology as the basis of two or 
more hours of laboratory work a week. As remarked above, 
although an admirable book in other respects, this latter book will 
have to be supplemented on certain topics. (2) Work through 
Titchener's Manual or some other manual of the same grade, 
preferably in a university laboratory course, and gradually 
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accumulate enough apparatus to give in your introductory class a 
selection of experiments from it, in two or more hours of labor- 
atory work a week, in addition to the lectures or recitation 
periods. One way to accumulate apparatus is to secure an annual 
allowance for apparatus (for demonstrations if you have no 
better reason) on the same footing as the teachers of physical 
sciences. * 

2 Teachers who contemplate making changes in their courses in psy- 
chology will find valuable suggestions in two articles by Prof. Witmer in 
the Educational Review, 1897, vol. 13, pp. 45 and 146, and in the Psycho- 
logical Clinic, 1907, vol. 1, p. 25, published by the Psychological Ginic 
Press, Philadelphia. 



A PHASE OF DOMESTIC SCIENCE 
By Elizabeth G. Holt, Augusta, Ga. 

For " Industrial Training* ' there have been many terms and as 
many interpretations, but all the while a striving after the true 
solution of what we realize to be a cojnmon problem. 

We are coming to a consensus of opinion that in its applica- 
tion, "manual training, M or whatever you like to call it, should be 
based upon the dominant life of a community and that domestic 
science should be based upon the universal principles of right 
living. 

Believing that education should mean training for citizenship, 
and that the average citizenship of a community is no higher 
than the ideals established by its average home life, it behooves 
the school to supplement or correct the results of home training, 
as the case may require. 

To make my theme definite, I have chosen to discuss that 
phase of domestic science which we are trying to solve in Au- 
gusta, Georgia, under a superintendent whose hearty cooperation 
and wise direction have encouraged a freedom of experimentation 
and yet avoided the danger of developing a mere fad. 

The school is conducted in a cottage in the mill section of the 
city situated directly in front of the large public school from 
which the children come for their share of the work. In struc- 
ture this cottage is typical of the home of the average mill labor- 
er, and in furnishing it the idea has been to set standards of 
use, comfort and beauty that are within the means of industry 
in this section. Thus, a higher purpose may be aroused, the 
economical and spiritual effects of which are clearly evident. 

The general plan of the work is for the grades to come in 
small sections numbering from six to ten to this "School 
Home" during the morning hours for instruction in cookery, 
house-cleaning and all matters of value in good home-making, 
sewing, handicrafts, and gardening. The smallness of the 
kitchen limits the work, but a large, modernly-equipped building 
will remedy this in the coming yean 
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In the afternoons, following a regular schedule, groups of chil- 
dren, four or five, "keep house" in the School Home. Each 
group comes every two weeks. The house belongs to them for 
the time being, and theirs is the responsibility to have it clean 
and in order; to cook a luncheon for invited guests, perhaps; to 
sew; to garden; in fact, to occupy themselves as good house- 
keepers with the duties that naturally arise. Through this 
practice they have gained a degree of independence, and are 
growing in habits of order and cleanliness. 

During these afternoon hours the teacher is near enough to 
be called on for advice if necessary, but she in no way interferes 
with the freedom of the children. Her commendation or criti- 
cism comes afterwards. 

This home-keeping feature is by fai the most valuable, and to 
its influence are to be attributed the great practical results of 
our industrial training. Here a small number is an advantage; 
a large number would do away with the home spirit. 

The children are now raising a fund by filling orders for vari- 
ous things that they cook, and by sales of their handicraft arti- 
cles, with which to build on the new school grounds a model cot- 
tage. The plan is to be developed by the children themselves, 
the expenditures carefully noted, and the construction closely 
observed, part being taken wherever possible. The equipment, 
also, will be theirs to plan and make. 

The handicrafts are based upon articles of real use, and are 
made, in as far as possible, of local materials, leading the 
children to appreciate the economic value and aesthetic possibili- 
ties of home resources and industries. 

In the domestic science work great stress is put upon keeping 
things clean. What we need more than "pure food laws" are 
"clean food laws." 

Into the lessons in cookery, cleaning, gardening, etc., is in- 
troduced enough of science to explain the "why" of things that 
the children may be led into a knowledge of some general prin- 
ciples, that they may come to realize something of the marvel- 
ousness of the seemingly commonplace things of every day life. 

This industrial training is not an isolated part of the curricu- 
1 but is becoming a vitalizing influence in the whole course of 
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study. It may be the source of much of the language work and 
mathematics, the laboratory of the science work, and the in- 
spiration of the art work. Even the literature, history, and 
geography gain an added interest from an incidental correlation 
and from supplementary reading done in the library of the 
"School Home." 

In this industrial training so far there has been no following 
of a prescribed outline, but an adaptation of instruction to en- 
vironment and to the occasion. We are endeavoring to solve 
our own problem, with a clear understanding of the specific 
needs of the community, and a broad knowledge of all progress 
in other places along similar lines, that we may enrich our own 
originality by careful adaptation. 



SEWING IN THE GRADES 

By Mrs. Bessie Webb Birdsall, Winthrop Normal and Indus- 
trial College, South Carolina. 

Sivan, a Hindoo term, which translated means sewing, is one 
of the oldest industries, lost in antiquity, dating as far back as 
sixteen centuries before Christ. 

Sewing is known to have existed before painting, and to have 
been the first medium of reproducing natural objects in their 
natural colors. 

We find that embroidery first came from the East, brought to 
excellence by the Babylonians, although before the time of Baby- 
lon, in the eighteenth dynasty, designs in Arabesque embroidery 
upon the garments of the Egyptians were found painted upon 
Egyptian monuments. We also find accounts which tell us of 
needles which were made of metal, bone, ivory and wood. The 
earliest were not pierced but were like awls. 

Stone needles with a hole in the end opposite the point are 
found in the remains of the stone age, in the reindeer caves of 
France, in the lake dwellings of Central Europe, and in the ruins 
of Pompeii. 

Thus has sewing in some form been handed clown to us from 
prehistoric times; but until the needle was used in joining some 
article of clothing, people were nomadic, living in tribes or com- 
mon folds. But at the beginning of the rude instruments the 

home began to take shape and form, so that on the point of the 
needle was builded the homes of people. 

It seems almost incredible, but nevertheless it is a fact, that 
many girls come from homes where needles and thread are 
almost as unknown, as in the old aboriginal tents, and it is there- 
fore my pleasure to speak to you of the need of sewing in our 
present school system. 

It seems to me that one of the most important aids in a 
woman's life is to know how to sew. She is not independent 
until she does know how, and her comfort, health and happiness 
depends upon her ability to make warm, good-fitting garments. 

v-18 
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She also learns economy. Although her means are limited, 
she makes a better appearance, and the home takes on an air of 
refinement through its very simplicity and inexpensive furnishings 
if she is able to sew. 

Shall we not, therefore, begin with the young children to 
teach them this refining industry, and inculcate in them the true 
love of doing, which forms a source of recreation, or remunera- 
tive work and economy, this useful occupation of time and 
charity ? 

In order to achieve these results we must begin early in a 
child's life. Many girls between the ages of fourteen and six- 
teen are unable to sew, and unable to handle apparatus or con- 
of that period first learned to sew over and over, then thought 
to be the only stitch which a child could master. This was 
trol materials with which they have to deal. 

We recall the samplers of the past which hang framed upon 
our walls today, relics of our grandmother's time. The child 
applied to pieces of cloth called blocks, which were made into the 
old fashioned quilts — so greatly valued today. 

Knitting and crocheting edges filled part of a girl's recreation 
hours. Then the child sewed carpet rags, worked mottos in 
cross stitch and dressed dolls. This was before the days of double 
sheeting, when single width material was used. The sewing of 
these long seams often become tedious, but afforded muscle prac- 
tice in over handing and a lesson in patience. 

In all grades the models should be practical. The children of 
the lower grades do not at this age appreciate the stitches for 
their own value, but simply as a means of holding material 
together. Do not tire the fine muscles of the little fingers or 
tax the eye by giving the children of the lower grades tedious 
work. 

In introducing sewing into the first grade, there are certain 
mechanical exercises which should be taught: Instruct the child 
in the proper sitting position, and the reason for taking it; also 
in the use of the fingers and all implements of sewing; holding 
and threading the needle, making knots, practice with scissors, 
cutting and folding of paper ; thus train the fingers to freedom 
of movement and deftness of touch, 
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I would advise the use of coarse Penelope canvas and large 
needles, introducing the most rudimentary stitches, such as bast- 
ing, over-handing and cross stitch. I would not advocate mak- 
ing a row of stitches simply to learn to make stitches; such as 
that would lack motive. We know the child's first desire is to 
make something to take home, and I would suggest that the 
lesson in the making of holders, dust cloths, hemming towels, 
etc., is more far-reaching than simply a lesson in sewing. 

The idea is to teach the children how to use the needle, and 
to learn the first steps in simple stitchery. No special applica- 
tion should be made in this grade but inculcate the spirit of help- 
fulness that will eventually materialize in the true spirit of social 
service. 

All these first steps in domestic art make an excellent founda- 
tion for sewing. 

In the second and third grades, I would introduce measuring 
and cutting of paper and paper folding. Any work which is 
new should be tried on paper first. 

Up to this time we have used coarse needles, but when real 
sewing begins we introduce finer needles. 

At this stage I find that the check of gingham is of assistance. 
The pupils may be instructed to make a definite number of 
stitches in each square, such as even and uneven basting, and run- 
ning stitches. Explain to them why we use these different stitches, 
showing their value in their special uses. Here we find more 
attention is given to the form of the models. 

Now show the children the difference between some of the 
simpler stitches, why some are stronger, why some show and 
others do not. We may begin the practice pieces on cotton 
cloth, with colored thread. 

As soon as the child can make a series of stitches, she can 
apply her knowledge on some article of interest to her. Some 
instructors introduce the dressing of dolls, but I prefer some- 
thing more utilitarian, such as the making of a bag, a needle- 
book, a pincushion. However, the teacher must consider the 
means of applying the stitches in finished articles, in order to • 
develop the natural activity of her pupils, and encourage them to 
be creative. 
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In these lower grades we must not forget our boys. Here 
are possibilities. I believe sincerely in the uplifting influences 
which are acquired through the medium of the needle. It will 
be found helpful in forming habits of quietness, neatness and 
accuracy, besides teaching them to repair their clothes. 

I would give boys the same hand work as the girls. But we 
find to interest boys there must be a great variety in the work. 
It can, to a certain extent, correlate with their course of study, 
introducing the making of Arab and Indian tents, sails, ball 
covers, flags and the more essentials, the sewing on of buttons, 
darning and patching. These are simple illustrations, but I feel 
sure they are of importance. 

Through the right presentation of the subject, children will 
look forward to the sewing hour, and as the pupil advances, the 
love for the true and beautiful will be developed. The way 
things are made is of intense interest. In discussing with the 
pupils the materials used, their manufacture and history, the 
teacher will correlate such subjects as history, geography and 
mathematics. 

In the fourth grade the pupils practice cutting and folding 
different width hems, on paper, which is applied to models. 

The mechanical stitches for this grade should include back- 
stitching, over-casting, over-handing, hemming, and gathering; 
these stitches being applied to a towel, apron, or the making of 
small articles on a doll's bed, such as sheets, pillow cases, etc. 

Through the righ presentation of the subject, should come 
respect for labor. 

How much more valuable an article is when we understand 
something of its history. The child sees cotton growing, how 
many children have ever seen its development? The teacher 
gives a talk on the cotton plant, where raised, how prepared for 
weaving, etc. Until the attention is called to the many processes 
of development the child does not give a thought to the cloth 
with which she is so familiar. 

If possible take the class through a cotton mill. After seeing 
the wonderful processes of weaving, the child guards more 
jealously the small piece of cloth, which hitherto has had little 
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value, because of its inexpensiveness, yet now an article of worth 
and intellectual growth to the child. 

I feel the subject is endless. I have made some simple sug- 
gestions for the first four grades. 

Sewing should advance from the lower grades, step by step, 
through the elementary and high schools. 

Stitches and seams of all kinds can be taught in progressive 
course, applying these principles to garments. 

Cutting out, in connection with needle work, may be a means 
of developing the faculties; for in order to cut out well, it is 
necessary to think, to plan, to contrive and to be accurate. 

Here we can prove that a girl's knowledge of nature is corre- 
spondingly increased by the study of growth of materials, by a 
consideration of the source and value of the materials which 
she cuts into form in the cutting and fitting school. 

It seems to me that sewing has some advantage over domestic 
science and manual training. The ease with which it is intro- 
duced into the class room and the small cost of equipment and 
materials, speak very decidedly in favor of it. 

This instruction to the girls shows good effect upon the other 
work of the school. Parents take a greater interest, better attend- 
ance has been secured, the girls have become neater, more 
orderly, and more interest has been awakened in the other 
studies pursued in the schools. 

The aim of modern education is efficiency, the power to do 
and to execute. Those members who can think but who can not 
execute are wellnigh useless members of society. 

Is it not our duty to train the children for useful citizenship? 
Through the educational value of sewing, training the eye and 
hand, developing ingenuity, precision, patience and industry, 
cultivating good taste, love of beauty, appropriateness of dress, 
make sewing an approved means of culture, and through this 
means let us hope that the word "Needle Work" will suggest 
higher ideals, artistic education, as well as practical. 
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MEETING OF THE SOUTHERN EDUCATIONAL 
ASSOCIATION 

The Southern Educational Association held its nineteenth 
annual session at Atlanta, Georgia, on December 29th, 30th and 
31st, 1908. This was one of the largest and most successful 
meetings the Association ever held. The meeting was very ex- 
tensively and systematically advertised. The general sessions 
during the forenoon and nights filled one of the largest churches 
in the city, and the meetings of the Departments of Higher 
Education, Secondary Education, Normal Education, Superin- 
tendence, Elementary Child Study, Kindergarten, were all 
largely attended — the average department attendance having 
been about seventy by actual count. One of the main features 
of this meeting was the large and interesting department meet- 
ings through which the Association will be more effective than 
in any other way. 

Addresses of welcome were made for the State of Georgia by 
Governor Hoke Smith ; for the city of Atlanta by Mr. Johnson, 
representing the Mayor; the public schools of Atlanta by Mr. 
L. Z. Rosser, President Atlanta Board of Education; and re- 
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sponse to addresses of welcome by Superintendent M. A. 
Cassidy, Lexington, Kentucky. The first forenoon of the gen- 
eral sessions was devoted to giving of reports of improvement 
of public school houses and grounds by the representative work- 
ers in the States of Virginia, North Carolina, South Carolina, 
Georgia, Alabama, Mississippi, Louisiana, Arkansas, Ken- 
tucky, and Tennessee. The State Superintendents also gave 
their annual reports of educational progress of the year. The 
second session, which was held in the evening, was devoted to 
the high school, its development, the relation of the private 
high school to educational progress, high school English and 
theme work, etc. The next general session was given to the dis- 
cussions of negro education by Ex-Governor Northern, Governor 
Hoke Smith, Superintendent J. H. Phillips, Dr. Dillard, Presi- 
dent Shaw, and Professor T. J. Jones of Hampton Institute. 
The next session was mostly devoted to industrial education, 
and the following session to agricultural education, libraries, 
and compulsory education, and the last meeting of the general 
session to public health, the fight against tuberculosis, inspec- 
tion of contagious and infectious diseases, tests of vision and 
hearing, and the backward child were all discussed. In the 
Department of Higher Education very able addresses were 
given by President Murrah of Millsaps College; Hardy of Mis- 
sissippi A. and M. College; H. L. Smith of Davidson College; 
Needham of George Washington University; W. M. Smith of 
the Randolph-Macon System; Pell of Converse College; Aber- 
crombie of the University of Alabama; Mell of Clemson 
College; Poteat of Furman University; and Dean J. P. 
Monaghan of St. Louis University. Invitations were given to 
have the next meeting of the S. E. A. in Arkansas, Texas, 
North Carolina, etc. The Board of Directors had several very 
important meetings. It was decided to organize a Council 
of Education. The Committee appointed to do this and 
report at the Meeting of the Conference for Education in the 
South, consists of Professor Claxton, Chairman, President 
D. B. Johnson and President John Abercrombie. The Board of 
Directors gave the Executive Committee power to determine 
the time and place of next meeting. The Secretary of the As- 
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sociation was instructed to compile a biographical educational 
directory of the Southern States. The Committee on consti- 
tutional amendments consisting of President D. B. Johnson, 
Professor J. S. Stewart, and Superintendent L. B. Evans 
recommended a number of changes in the constitution regarding 
membership, Secretary's term of office, which was made for a 
term of four years in place of one year. The Secretary was in- 
structed by the Board of Directors to conduct a campaign to in- 
crease the membership of the Association, to effect a more sys- 
tematic organization of the Association, and do a number of 
other things for the welfare of the Association. 

With the new plans of the Board of Directors, etc, the Asso- 
ciation has begun a new era. Investigations will be made, 
and a new life has begun. Arrangements have already begun 
for the next meeting and extensive preparations are begun for 
it. The following are the officers elected : President, Superin- 
tendent J. Van Sickle, Baltimore, Maryland; First Vice-Presi- 
dent, President E. B. Craighead, Tulane University, New Or- 
leans, Louisiana; Second Vice-President, Superintendent Wm. 
M. Slaton, Atlanta Georgia; Third Vice-President, Miss Marion 
Hanckel, Charleston, South Carolina; Secretary, Professor H. 
E. Bierly, Chattanooga, Tennessee; Treasurer, E. P. Burns, 
Board of Education, Atlanta, Georgia. 



BOOK REVIEWS 

Livy, Book I and Selections from Books II-X. By Walter Denm- 
son. New York: Macmillan, 1908. Pp. xxvii+344. 60c. 

This volume in the Macmillan Latin Series contains a well- 
written introduction with a brief outline of Livy's life and 
works. The editor discusses briefly Livy's sources and style 
and some of the early Roman legends, and touches upon the 
vexed question of the nationality of the Etruscans. 

The text comprises 204 pages of interesting selections from the 
first decade of Livy's History; the First Book is given entire 
and selections from the others, with the exception of Book IV. 
The wide range of material affords a pretty thorough view of 
Livy's varied style, as will be seen from the subjects selected: 
Book I: "The Founding of Rome and the Rule of the Kings;" 
Book II : "The Attempt of Tarquinius to Regain his Throne," 
"The Battle of Lake Regillus," and the "Struggle Between the 
Orders;" Book III: "The Dictatorship of Cincinnatus," and 
4 The Rule of the Decemvirs ;' ' Book V : * 'The Fall of Vii, " and 
"The Capture and Sack of Rome by the Gauls;" Book VI: 
"The Licinio-Sextian Laws;" Book VII: "The Introduction 
of Scenic Representation," and "The Story of M. Curtius;" 
Book VIII: "The Latin War;" Book IX: "The Disaster of 
the Caudine Forks;" Book X: "The Lex Ogulnia and the Lex 
Valeria," "The Battle of Sentinum," and "The Census of the 
Year 293 B. C." 

The Notes are wisely selected. At first they are quite full, 
but they become fewer and fewer toward the end. Everywhere 
Livy is treated not as a vehicle for grammatical drill or study of 
style, but as an original source from which to study Roman His- 
tory. Accordingly, the notes are rich in historical references 
for parallel reading and in topographical sidelights which the 
editor's intimate familiarity with the scenes of Roman History 
enables him to give with illuminating effect. The editor rarely 
refers to the grammar; he explains what he thinks needs ex- 
planation or asks a pointed question, taking for granted that the 
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student who reaches the stage of reading Livy will know his 
Latin Grammar, or ought to know it. 

There are not many translations in the notes. Those which 
do occur are generally helpful. Only occasionally are they in- 
felicitous; e. g. the very first note on the First Book: "I am 
priutn omnium* (Well, first of all). It is difficult to imagine 
Livy, with his lactea ubertas, stumbling into the very first sen- 
tence of his great work with anything corresponding to our 
helpless colloquial "Well, first of all." 

Occasionally Dr. Dennison's struggle for brevity leads him to 
condensations that cannot fail of being misunderstood: e. g. f p. 
211 (i, 3, 4) ausi sint is called an "independent use of theperf. 
subj. in a clause of result," as if a result clause could ever be 
anything else than dependent. I suspect that in this he meant 
only to call attention to the independence of the tense rather 
than of the mood. And in the very next note (p. 212) he says 
"The word Tiber is perhaps derived from the same root" as 
Albula; that is deriving Middetown from Moses, with a ven- 
geance ; we could really safely say no more than that possibly 
Albula and Tiber both may mean "mountain stream;" for 
etymologically Tiber can have nothing to do with Albula. 

The outward appearance of the book is attractive, in keeping 
with the other books of the series. There are a few misprints; 
some of them in the text, are unfortunate. 

The Index Nominum at the end, with the rules for the pro- 
nunciation of the proper names, is a most commendable effort 
to further a correct and consistent pronunciation of Greek and 
Latin proper names in English. 

Walter Miller. 

Tulanc University. 

The Psychology of Public Speaking. By Walter Dill Scott, of 
Northwestern University. Philadelphia : Pearson Brothers. $1.25. 

To the public speaker who aspires to know all the phases of 
his art — and this should apply to every one who ventures to 
stand before an audience to address them — this new book by 
Professor Scott will be a revelation and a delight. So much has 
been written along this line, that has been worse than useless, 
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that this clear, well-written, forceful, little volume will come as 
a relief to the reader who does not desire to meander in the de- 
vious ways of the most abstract science in search of a gleam of 
truth, but rather wishes for a light which will be of assistance 
in guiding his footsteps. This work fills such a need. It is so 
simply written that any layman cannot fail to understand it and 
gives the public speaker just the things about his audience and 
his relation to them that he needs. True, much of the matter 
contained in it has already been set forth in other ways in other 
psychologies, but to the one who has neither time nor inclination 
to spend time in the search, this book offers in condensed form 
just what he has been looking for. An excellent idea of the 
character of this work may be obtained by glancing at some of 
the chapter headings such as, "Mental Imagery in Public 
Speaking," "Modern Theories of the Emotions," "The Fluctu- 
ation of Attention," "Rhythm," "Suggestion," "Renderingan 
Audience Suggestible," "Psychology of the Crowd and of the 
Audience," "Memory," and "Practical Applications of the 
Psychology of Memory." The latter chapters dealing with the 
Psychology of the Crowd cannot fail to be of great benefit to the 
speaker who wishes to know how to control his audience and 
the suggestions given in the chapter of "Memory" are alone 
worth the price of the book. 



Effective Speaking. By Prof essor Arthur Edward Phillips. Chicago: 
The Newton Company. #1.50. 

The sub-title of this book, "An exposition of the laws of 
effectiveness in the choice of material in speech, with examples 
and exercises," sets forth the purpose of the author in a few 
well-chosen words. It is not a work on elocution; it does not 
attempt to take up the training of the voice, nor does it treat of 
expression by means of action, but it confines itself solely to the 
one subject, "the choice of material in speech." Half of the 
volume is not given over to "selections" as is the wont of many 
authors of books of a similar nature, but the one end and aim of 
the book is to present in the simplest, clearest manner possi- 
ble, the theme which the author has made his "Central Idea," 
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as he himself would call it. And he succeeds. By the skillful 
use of the very principles which he is describing he attains his 
end, thus demonstrating conclusively that they are correct. 
One is tempted to grow over-enthusiastic in the description of 
this book. It has so many good points and makes such a strong 
appeal to the reader that one feels inclined to use the strongest 
praise in telling of it. For instead of a rambling, fragmentary, 
hap-hazard treatment of this important subject, such as we have 
so often found in books of this nature, it presents a clean-cut, 
definite, easily-understood method that brings results, and is 
practicable in the classroom. Teachers of public speaking who 
want the latest and best thing in this line, and teachers of 
Rhetoric, Composition and English who are desirious of getting 
a book which really presents this subject in a straightforward, 
easily-understood way, will do well to secure this book and 
study it carefully. The University of Chicago and other large 
schools are adopting it as a text-book in this work. Detailed 
description is impossbile here, you must read it if you would 
know its real worth. Newcomb. 



The Century Spelling Book: A book on the Study and Use of 
Words. By J. B. Aswell, President State Normal School, Natchitoches, 
La., Joe Cook, Superintendent of Schools, Columbus, Miss., and S. G. Gil- 
breath, Superintendent of Schools, Chattanooga, Tenn. Chicago: Rand, 
McNally & Co. 

This book has just been published, and of the many new spel- 
lers offered, it embodies more fully, probably, than others the best 
orthoepic and orthographic methods of modern teachers. At 
the same time the older principles which have been shown to be 
correct through the severe test of use in the schoolroom have 
been retained. To merit approval a spelling book should make 
good spellers of those who study it. Should it fail to do this, it 
should be discarded, no matter what else may be claimed for it. 
The following principles have been keep in view in the compila- 
tion and preparation of the Century Spelling Book to the end 
that those who study it may become good spellers. 

1. Gradings. — The word-lists and directions for study have 
been so arranged that pupils in any of the grades below the 
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High School, beginning with the second grade, will experience 
little difficulty in using them. 

2. Selection of Words. — The words have been selected because 
of their meaning and general use, rather than with a view to 
taxing the pupils with the mastery of long lists of words that 
are difficult of spelling and rarely employed. 

3. Use of Words. — Throughout the book, as far as practicable, 
the pupil is taught the correct use of words, and is trained in 
such principles of the English language as are demanded by the 
requirements of the work to be done. 

4. Pronunciation. — The pronunciation of words, a most neces- 
sary element in spelling, is given the emphasis its importance 
demands. The lists and suggestions are so planned and placed 
that the pupil is given all needed help in learning the correct 
sound of letters, and in the pronunciation of words. 

5. Suggestions and Directions. — The suggestions to teachers 
and the directions for study are many and are carefully graded. 
They will arouse interest and incite pupils to study. 



Gray's New Manual of Botany. Rearranged and extensively 
revised by Benjamin Lincoln Robinson, Asa Gray Professor of Systematic 
Botany in Harvard University, and Merritt Lyndon Fernald, Assistant 
Professor of Botany in Harvard University. Seventh Edition. Illus- 
trated, 928 pages, Cloth, 8vo, $2.50. New York, Cincinnati, and Chicago : 
American Book Company. 

For some years there has been a persistent and increasing 
call for a new edition of Gray's Manual of Botany, a book too 
well known for its clearness and critical excellence to need com- 
mendation here. It is with pleasure that we may now an- 
nounce a seventh, largely rewritten and copiously illustrated 
edition of the work. This revision has been prepared by Pro- 
fessors Benjamin Lincoln Robinson and Merritt Lyndon 
Fernald, of Harvard University, with the collaboration of spec- 
ialists. While the admirable terseness and lucidity of former 
editions have been carefully preserved, the new edition has 
been brought thoroughly into harmony with the most advanced 
views on the arrangement and classification of our flora. The 
sequence of plant families has been changed to the Eichlerian 
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system, justly regarded as the most philosophic yet devised, — 
a sequence which best harmonizes with the historic develop- 
ment of the families of plants during their long and gradual evo- 
lution. The range of the flora has been so extended to the 
northward as to include New Brunswick, Novia Scotia, Prince 
Edward Island, and the greater part of Quebec and Ontario. 

On the disputed and long controversial matter of botanical 
nomenclature the revision follows scrupulously the important 
code of international rules recently adopted in Vienna and now 
being used at the British Museum, the Royal Gardens at 
Kew, Berlin, and the other leading botanical establishments of 
Europe. The importance of this feature of the new Manual can 
scarcely be overestimated, as it brings our American botany 
thoroughly into line with similar critical work done in other 
parts of the world. 

A large number of new species and varieties have been added 
to the flora, more copious synonymy is given, and the ranges 
have been stated with considerably greater detail than in former 
editions. To facilitate the identification of species, especially 
in the more difficult genera, a large number of brief and clear 
keys, based on the most obvious characteristics, have been 
added. 

Special care has been devoted to the copious and effective 
illustration of the work. In this matter the aim has been that 
the figures should be not merely clear, attractive, and numer- 
ous, but especially that they should be irreproachable from a 
pedagogical point of view. To this end they have been intro- 
duced into precisely those portions of the text where they are 
most needful, and have been made most abundant in those 
groups of plants which from their structural similarity or varia- 
tion present the greatest difficulty to the student. Further- 
more, the figures have been carefully planned really to supple- 
ment the text, showing just those features, whether of foliage, 
flower or fruit, which are of particular importance in classifica- 
tion but cannot be adequately brought out by the descriptions. 
This method of illustration is thoroughly helpful and stimu- 
lating to the careful student, but avoids the pedagogical error of 
tempting the careless one merely to turn the pages of the work 
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in the hope of finding some sketch in a general way resembling 
the plan the is endeavoring to identify — a habit unduly en- 
couraged by injudiciously illustrated text-books. 

During the last two decades scientific publication upon our 
flora has been unprecedented in volume. It has gone into a de- 
gree of technical detail which has rendered many recent text- 
books not merely obscure to the student and amateur, but ex- 
ceedingly trying to the teacher. The question has been seri- 
ously raised whether systematic botany could, in its present 
complexity, be successfully taught in secondary schools, or even 
to any great extent in colleges. However, no one who has 
given thought to the matter, would wish to deny that the sub- 
ject, when properly presented, yields extraordinary pleasure to 
the amateur and unusual powers of observation and discrimina- 
tion to the student. Furthermore, the elements of plant classi- 
fication are absolutely necessary in the preliminary training of 
anyone who wishes to pursue intelligently any phase of 
structural botany, plant anatomy, vegetable physiology, 
ecology, or such applied sciences as horticulture, forestry or 
pharmacy. It is therefore confidently believed that this new 
and painstaking revision of Gray's Manual, collecting as it does 
in a single volume the scattered results of diffuse publication 
and presenting them in clear and well-ordered form, will do 
much to reestablish the study of our native flora in well-de- 
served popularity. 

In the matter of terminology, the new Manual, like former 
editions, maintains a judicious mean, avoiding on the one hand 
the intricate and highly-technical phraseology of a scientific 
treatise and on the other the vague, general, and often mislead- 
ing terms commonly introduced into so-called popluar floras. 
To remove any chance of obscurity the Manual is provided with 
a complete glossary of the botanical terms employed. 

The collaborating specialists, who have aided in bringing the 
revised Manual to its high grade of scientific accuracy and 
general excellence, are Professor A. S. Hitchcock of the 
United States Department of Agriculture, who has revised the 
difficult family of the grasses; President Ezra Brainerd of Mid- 
dlebury College, who has rewritten with admirable clearness 
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the treatment of the genus Viola; Dr. J .M. Greenman of the 
Field Museum of Natural History in Chicago, and Messrs. 
Oakes Ames, A. A. Eaton, and W. W. Eggleston, who have 
dealt with other groups of special difficulty. 

Attention may be called to the fact that this new edition of 
Gray's Manual is at the date of its issue the only work which in 
a single convenient and copiously illustrated volume describes 
all the flowering plants and ferns of the Middle and North- 
eastern United States and adjacent Canada. It is the only de- 
scriptive American flora in which the nomenclature has been 
brought into thorough accord with international usage. It is 
the only work in which the flora of Northeastern America is 
treated with due consideration for the results of the latest in- 
vestigation, yet with judicious restraint in the multiplication 
of species. In fact, it is the work which presents our flora in 
the light of all recently acquired information but in accordance 
with the exact and well-judged methods which have made the 
Grayan series of botanical text-books classics in their field. 



Selected Epigrams of Martial. Edited by Edwin Post, The George 
Manners Professor of Latin in De Pauw University. Boston : Ginn & Com- 
pany. i2mo. Cloth, li-f 402 pages. List price, $1.50; mailing price, #1.60. 

The selections in this volume are believed to be sufficient in 
number and variety (the annotations cover about twenty-five 
hundred verses in Latin text) to illustrate fully the epigram as a 
form of literature, and to afford valuable collateral information 
to those studying Roman private life. In selecting the epi- 
grams, however, interest in the subject-matter has been con- 
tinually regarded, and the text has been so annotated as to make 
the book serviceable in an ordinary reading or literary course in 
Latin. The book is intended for college students. It has an 
Introduction, a Critical Appendix, Indexes, etc., such as are 
found in the other volumes of the College Series of Latin 
Authors. 



ADVERTISING SECTION 



UNIVERSITY OF MAINE C *¥?."„" 

Courses in English, French, German, Latin, Spanish, Elocution, Mathematics, Phys- 
ics. Chemistry, Botany, Education, History and Sociology. Moderate expenses, de- 
lightful climate. Address Dean J. S. STEVENS, Orono, Maine. 



UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS 

THE STATE UNIVERSITY 



SUMMER SESSION 

June 21 to August 20, 1909 



Large Faculty. Better facilities than 
ever before. Courses in all departments 
of science and arts. Tuition for the 
session $i 2. A free scholarship is offered 
to every high school teacher in Illinois, or 
to any other teacher in the State who 
matriculate in the University. Circular 
and full information on application to 

THOMAS MILE CURE, Dirtdir, 

Urban*, Illinois. 



UNIVERSITY OF VIRGINIA 

SUMMER SCHOOL 
June 18th to July 31st 

Large Faculty of trained specialists. 
University and Professional credits given. 
Especially designed to meet the needs of 

High School Teachers 

College teachers, College students, Prin- 
cipals, and those preparing for College 
Entrance Requirements. Delightful cli- 
mate 

Iu the Mountains 

Write for announcement to Director 
Summer School. 

E. L ALDERMAN, Prtsifat, 

University, Virginia. 



University of Colorado 

Summer School, June 14-July 30, 1909 

Instruction by specialists in 48 subjects. Courses are offered with 
special view to the needs of high school teachers and for those who 
desire credits toward college or graduate degrees. 

Special School of Field Biology at Tolland, in the mountains. Dis- 
tinguished men will give open lectures, among them President Nicholas 
Murray Butler of Columbia University and Dr. Elmer E. Brown, U. S. 
Commissioner of Education. 

The University is situated at an altitude of over 5000 feet at the base 
of the most picturesque spurs of the Rockies, overlooking the beautiful 
Boulder Valley. Pleasant days and cool nights, unrivalled opportunities 
in the way of delightful excursions and mountain climbs make an ideal 
place for summer work and recreation. 

The Colorado Chautauqua holds an attractive session in Boulder from 
July 4 to August 1 5. 

Intermission of one week, July 4-July 11, for the meeting of the 
National Educational Association in Denver. Hourly electric service 
between Boulder and Denver. 

For Summer School Bulletin and other information address Secretary, 
University of Colorado, Boulder, Colorado. 



ADVERTISING SECTION 



The Tulane University of Louisiana 

NEW ORLEANS 

Splendid Endowment and Equipment 

Edwin Boone Craighead, LL.D., President 



The Teachers' College Departments: 

open to both sexes Graduate Department 

A full collegiate course leading to the College of Arts and Sciences, 

degree of Bachelor df Arts in Education. College of Technology. 

Superior opportunities for the education _ » , ~ .. *> J 

of Superintendents. Principals, High Teachers College, 

and Elementary School Teachers and H. Sophie Newcomb Memorial 
Special Teachers of Art, Manual Train- r\>iu«.~ *x«. i.r^«« An 

^Physical Education/and Kindergar- A College for women, 

ten. Art Department of Newcomb 

Thorough and extended courses in Aca- College, 

demic Studies and in Psychology and ruM-flLl.* „r t *„, 

Education. Opportunities for Observa- Department of Law. 

tion and Practice Teaching. Department of Medicine. 

Libraries, Laboratories and Museums Graduate Dep't of Medicine, 

of the University are open to students w-uuaw ^v y* mcuiuiic. 

in the College. Department of Pharmacy. 

Expenses Moderate. Low Dormitory Rates. Many FREE SCHOLARSHIPS 
in the Teachers' College and Colleges of Arts and Sciences and Technology. For 
further information, address R. K. BRUFF, Secretary. 

Summer School of the South 

UNIVERSITY OF TENNESSEE, KNOXVILLE 

Eighth Session begins jfune 22nd y ipop 

The largest summer school of its kind in America. 
Offers the best opportunity for instruction in all subjects 
of interest to teachers of elementary and high schools. 

About 200 courses, arranged in cycles of two, three and 
four years, with directions for home study and reading, and 
credit for work completed. 

One hundred instructors, selected for their ability from 
all parts of the country. 

No charge except registration fee of $ 1 o. 

Announcements ready about 1st of March. For further 
information write 

P. P, CkAXTON, Superintendent. 





ADVERTISING SECT/ON 




The National Art Supply Co. 


224-228 Wabash Avenue, CHICAGO 






Classic and 




^P^^^^^^^^^^B 


Modern 




1 


Statuary and 
Pictures 

for the School and 
for the Home 






Wc make' every- 
thing in Alabaster 
and Plaster Casts 
and Statuary, 
Large Pieces for 
Schools a specialty 

Importers and 
Dealers in 

Fine Pictures 
Artistic Framing at 
Reasonable Prices 

Everything in 
Drawing Materials 
and Art Supplies 

on short notice 

Try our 

National 


^■^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^B 


Drawing Paper 


fi^" Send thirty-iive cents in stamps for an elegant box of 
Water Colors, containing eight pans of pure, transparent 
colors, and one No. 7 camel's-hair brush. 


ADDRESS 


National Art Supply Company 


228 Wabash Avenue Chicago^ Illinois 



ADVERTISING SECTION 



Every TEACHER should 
read 

The Dark Corner 

A Novel by Zach McGhee 



No one who has ever been to school in the coun- 
try anywhere in America can fail to find familiar 
scenes and faces in this delightful story, with all the 
quaintness, wit, pathos, philosophy, vividly por- 
trayed. 

The school faker is the heavy villian, and the 
educational reformer is the hero. The Hollisville 
Collegiate Military Institute, Professor Jefferson 
Marquinius Tilsan, President, is superceded by a 
system of county education which turns on the light 
in the Dark Corner. But it all is a tale, most 
charmingly told. As the author himself charadter- 
istically remarks "This story is intended to enter- 
tain; if incidentally anybody learns anything, don't 
blame me for it." 



NO TEACHER SHOULD FAIL TO READ IT 



Price, $1.00 net 

At your bookstore, or naming this advertisement, 
send $1.00. to The Grafton Press, Publishers, 70 
Fifth Ave., New York, and it will be sent postpaid. 



ADVERTISING SECTION 



USEFUL BOOKS 22 PEDAGOGY 

Abner*s Experiment in Educating f i 25 

Aiken's Methods of Mind Training 1 00 

Exercises in Mind Training 1 00 

Burns' How to Teach Reading and Composition 50 

Hewett's Pedagogy for Young Teachers 85 

Hinsdale's Art of Study 1 00 

Page's Theory and Practice of Teaching (Branson) 1 00 

Painter's Great Pedagogical Essays 1 25 

Report of the Committee of Ten 30 

Report of the Committee of Fifteen 30 

Roark's Psychology in Education 1 00 

Method in Education 1 00 

Economy in Education 1 00 

Seeley's History of Education 1 00 

Swett's American Public Schools 1 00 

White's Elements of Pedagogy 1 00 

School Management 1 00 

Art of Teaching 1 00 

Winship's Great American Educators 50 

AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 

New York Cincinnati Chicago Boston Atlanta Dallas San Francisco 



Teachers College, Columbia University 

PUBLICATIONS 

Teachers College Record 

Founded in 1900. Published bi-monthly. $1.00 per year ^5 numbers); 
30 cents per copy. Reduced prices on certain valuable numbers. A spe- 
cial circular gives a table of contents of numbers already issued. Sample 
copy of latest issue for 30 cents. 

Contributions to Education 

A series of bound volumes on educational subjects. Twenty-two have been 
published. Prices, ranging from 75 cents to I2.50. A descriptive price 
list will be sent on request. 

Educational Reprints and Pamphlets 

A series of educational monographs ; some bound in paper and some in 
cloth. Price list will be sent on request 

Extension Syllabi 

A series of pamphlets outlining courses in the Extension Department of 
Columbia University. Prices are 10 and 20 cents. List of titles on request. 

Special Periodicals 

The Classical Weekly > The Journal of Geography, and The Nature-Study 
Review, are published from departments of Teachers College. Requests 
for circulars and sample copies should be addressed to the journal desired ; 
but may be enclosed in letters to address below. 

Address all Communications to BUREAU OP PUBLICATIONS, 

Teachers College, New York City. 



ADVERTISING SECTION 



An Ideal Foreign Tour for 
the Summer of 1909 

Would you like to visit Europe next summer? How would you like 
to do it without cost? Read carefully the following proposition. 

We will give a FREE TRIP from the sailing point back to the 
landing point to organizers of parties of five members for the season of 
1909. If more than five are secured we will pay a liberal commission 
on each member over that number. 

The free trip will include everything given the other members of the 
party and no duty will be required of the organizer during the tour. 
Experienced condu&ors will be provided to take charge of the party 
abroad. 

In this day everyone travels and it is comparatively easy to find two 
or three friends who can be induced to go abroad with you for the 
summer. When this is accomplished the work is done, as those secured 
will know others only too glad to join because their friends are going. 

For full information, address 

R. J. TIGHE, Southern Manager, 

Asheville, N. C. 

Cheap and Excellent Books 

SONG KNAPSACK, 142 songs for schools, 10c; $1 doz. 

PRIMER OF PEDAGOGY, by Prof. D. Putman. Just what the times demand. 
Cloth 122 pp., 25c. 

MANUAL OF ORTHOGRAPHY AND ELEMENTARY SOUNDS, by Henry 
R. Pattengill. Up-to-date. 104 pp., 25c. 

CIVIL GOVERNMENT OF U. S., by W. C. Hewitt. 118 pp., complete, new, 
cloth, 25c ; $240 per doz. 

MEMORY GEMS, 1000 GRADED SELECTIONS, by H. R. Pattengill. 143 pp., 
linen morocco finish, 25c. 

MORNING EXERCISES AND SCHOOL RECREATIONS, by C. W. Mickens. 
New, 267 pp., 50c. 

PRIMARY SPEAKER FOR FIRST AND SECOND GRADES, by Mary L. 
Davenport. Fresh, elegant. 132 pp., 25c. 

OLD GLORY SPEAKER, containing 80 of the choicest patriotic pieces written. 
126 pp., 25c. 

"Pat's" Pick, 121 pp. All thelmusic to the KNAPSACK songs. Sweetest, sanest, 
jolliest song book made. Cloth, 50c. 

HINTS FROM SQUINTS, 144 PP. Hints comical, hints quizzical, hints peda- 
gogical, hints ethical, hints miscellaneous. Cloth, 50c. 

SPECIAL DAY EXERCISES, 165 pp., 25c. 

Best medicine ever to cure that "tired feeling" in school. 

HENRY R. PATTENGILL, Lansing, Mich. 



ADVERTISING SECTION 



School Science ^ Mathematics 

A Monthly Journal for Science and Mathematics Teachers 

Is Iks s«Jy Ms****** •! Us kia4 paMish*4 in the English lingua**. It •*!▼•» n«w iJsss ta4 
sattfcWs «f sstsntiflc *a* — tRsmstksl iastraelto*. ait* sets *ls %, clearing Kovm for mil tkat is 
•Utaaeft* *a* go«4 in ssisnes *a* aMJhsmsifes iastnwtfe*. It is ths offidsJ orgsoi sf many 



NINE DEPARTMENTS — Botany, Chemistry, Earth Science, Mathematics, 
Metrology, Problem, Physics, Science questions ana Zodlogy. 

1 ralaa tfec magazine higslf. It to suMt cxceUestlf occasion to look ap in Poole'* Index what to arailab e 

conducted.— JNO. 3. COLLINS, Aae't Sapt. Schools, on the teachlaf of algebra and geometry and I iad that 

St. Looto, Mo. without "School Science and Mathematics" there would 

, , ., . . . not be much to read. The Magazine to a veritable 

I do not intend to defense with the ■•gamine a* tkeaaunu on thcte tubjecu aa I rapposc it to along 

Ung at it coaUnoet u hdprul aa it ha. ororen to be in otk , r llnef ^ .dence. It ought to be in the library ot 

*f *«:—*TTA M. BARDWBLL, Biology Dept., every high school teacher of* science in the country.— 

High School, Ottumwa, la. JO S. V. COLLINS, Professor of Mathematics, State 

Your paper to not in the usual das. of school papers. NorBul Schoo, » 8teTeni Point ' Wb « 
I wtoh to help along the kind of work you are doing. — .. . . , _ . . w . . „ . _. . „ 

OBORGB B. BRISTOL, Director Summer Session, Cor- " **" 1 **"• "^^^^ t 1 * ltoi *Tl 

mII Univanitv fta4 better. I cannot do without it. Every mas that 

7 * teaches Science and Mathematics and everyone that 

44 School Science and Mathematics" to one of only superintends a secondary school will ind this paper to be 

about ifieea periodicals that go to all the Normal fust the kind he needs. They all ought to take it.— W. 

Schooto of this state. This to a pretty good record for a W. STRAIN, Superintendent of Schools, South Whlt- 

msgasine that has been out so short a time. I have had ley, Ind. 

NINE NVNBERS A YEAR. $2.00 PER YEAR. 25 CENTS PER COPY. 

SCHOOL SCIENCE AND MATHEMATICS 
No. 440 Kenwood Terrace, Chicago, 111. 

SCHOOL SCIENCE AND MATHEMATICS will be sent Three months for 
50 cents to new subscribers mentioning the Southern Educational Review. 

TEACHERS OF LATIN! 

Please read what an old Latin teacher writes us under date of Janu- 
ary 25, 1909, about our 

LATIN OUTLINE STUDIES 

By Maud E. Kingsley 

u Thank you for kindly promptness in mailing me Miss Kingsley's Outline Study of 
Caesar, Books II to IV. I am simply delighted with it; so scholarly, so interesting, 
so inspiring. It opened new beauties, new interests, new facts to me who have 
taught Caesar more than thirty years." 

The writer of the above is an honored principal and a graduate of 
Harvard University. 

LIST OP LATIN OUTLINES 

1. Ccesar, Introduction and Book I 6. Vergil's Aineid, Book I 

2. Ccesar, Books II to IV 7. Vergil's jEneid, Book II 

3. Cicero, Introduction and Oration I 8. Vergil's Aineid, Book III 

4. Cicero, Orations II to IV 9. Vergil's Aineid, Books 

5. Cicero, Poet Archias and Manil- IV to V 

tan Laws 10. Vergil's sEneid, Book VI 

Exceedingly valuable alike to teacher and pupil. Admirable in their comprehensive 
grasp of all the facts, historical, literary, scenic. Very helpful in reviewing, and a le- 
gitimate aid in " cramming" for examinations. 

They are bound in boards. Ten separate volumes. 30 cents each, postpaid. 

THE PALMER COMPANY 50 Broomfield St., Boston, Mass. 



ADVERTISING SECTION 



Essentials of Teaching 

IV.ea.ding. By Sherman % Reed 

Pres. Andrew Thomas Smith, State 
Normal School, Mansfield, Pa., says: 

" 1 hare. h*d r oar book examined by UIm Lent W. 
Dick in too, oat teacher of Reidlnt, ana I live jlren it 
■ moderately complete e*aml&*ttoa at]n#lf 

"We agree abeohutcJy in our opinio a ■ thit the book 
ii founded upon the fruthi of Firchology, thai lU M- 
lectiOM in ably ttuda, that it will be af untold nine to 
teacher* who are not iptciilutt la Reading, and that it 
irlll undoubtedly itimulite much ration il latcfeit Lb tbe 
tetehinf of Reading wherever Iti teach Lnfi are given ■ 
hearine,. To thit end we are fticnfjy recost men ding it 
to aqr itudenti In the claaiei In Pedagogy /' 

This book has been adopted within a 
year of its publication by live state read- 
ing circles and is in use by between fifty 
and sixty normal training classes. 

No teacher of the public school reading 
should be without it. 

POSTPAID, $110 

The University Publishing Co., 

Lincoln, Nebraska.* 




Dewberry 
School Agency 

ESTABLISHED 1*92 



Operates in every state in the South and 
Southwest, as well as in many other states 
of the Union. 

Places teachers in every department of 
school work, 

The demand for teachers always greater 
tlian the supply, 

Now have calls for teachers in many of 
the best positions in the schools, colleges 
and seminaries of the South. 

Teachers available for better positions 
for the coming session should address 
the manager at once. 



&, A. Clayton, Manager 

901-2 Title Guarantee Bld#« 
Birmingham. Ala* 



The Green Valley School 



A Pedagogical Story 

By C. W.G.HYDE 

Editor of School Education 

Mr. Hyde's Jong experience In edu- 
cational work fits hi id In a peculiar 
manner foe writ lot the sturj ol a 
teacher 1 ! experience. He haa produced 
a story of great worth a ad of sound 
pedagogy, baaed on true psychology. 
The itory la a romance whoae Interest 
holds the attention and whose power- 
ful presentation of what is vital In 
teaching snd school management makes 
It terra] us hie as a help to young teach 
ers. 

Bere ts a story anchored to reality* 
which cornea to tbe perplexed and often 
discouraged teacher aa an adviser and 
friend. The hook breathes the spirit 
of lore, patience snd sympathy which Is 
<*nftent1al to the aolutlon or sonl racklna 
schoolroom problem*. The thread of In- 
cjdent which shows the school bully's 
^crelopment into docility and friend* 
UucBB ts of itself a toJume on didactics* 

The book appeals to anperrisora snd 
Instructors with un paralleled force and 
ftonvfettott. Bvery teacher afcould read 
It. The story Is true, healthy, Inspir- 
ing and — best of ill— anyone can un- 
deratand It and catch Its spirit, 
Ciolh, 12 no., 1P3 pages. Price. fl.OO- 
to teachers, T5 cents. Published by 

North- Weslcm School Supply Co, 

DvrJW *- 14 trj Ave. and 4th St, 5. E. 
h MINNEAPOLIS. MINN, 



American 
Nature -Study Society 

Organized at Chicago January 2 1908 
for the advancement of all studies of 
nature in elementary schools. Nearly 
1,000 mein beta — teachers and others 
interested in nature-study and science 
for schools. Annual directory will be 
printed, Tbe official journal, 

The Nature-Study JSevimv 

Is free to members whose annual dues 
($1.00) are paid in advance. Far full 
Information, address 

SECftETART, i M. S, TitcMrs College, Ntw Ml 



ADVERTISING SECTION 



The Pacific Coast 
Teachers Bureau 

Teachers are very scarce on the Pacific 
Coast and especially in Oregon. Salaries 
are good and terms are long. For infor- 
mation address 

CHAS. H. JONES, Manager. 
Salem, Oregon. 

The Oregon 
Teachers Monthly 

is the most widely read paper in the 
Pacific Northwest It is full of interest- 
ing material for teachers wherever they 
may be found. Write for sample copy 
and special clubbing combinations. 
Address 

CHAS. H. JONES, Editor, 
Salem, Oregon. 



California 
Teachers* Agnecy 

( Established 1889, Los Angeles) 

PLACES TEACHERS 

in CALIFORNIA, also in 

Nevada, Arizona, and 

Washington. 

BOYNTON & ESTERLY, Managers 

also publishers of 

Sierra Educational News 

50 cents a year 

Contains Certification and other laws, and 
general school information of Pacific 
Coast 

Send for sample copies, also registration 
blanks and other printed matter, to 

805 Kamm Bldg., San Francisco, Cal. 
626 Stimson Block, Los Angeles, Cal. 



Ask your Training Teacher or your 
Supervisor about 

The Kindergarten 
Primary Magazine 

AND ABOUT 

"A Baker's Dozen 
for City Children " 

The new book of thirteen Kindergarten 
Songs by Isabel Valentine and Lil- 
eon Claxton of the New York Public 
Schools with introduction by Dr. JENNY 
B. MER.R.ILL, Supervisor' of Kinder- 
gartens, New York City Public Schools. 

YOU SHOULD HAVE BOTH 

The Kindergarten Primary Magazine is 
1 1. 00 per year. "A Baker's Dozen for 
City Children" is 55c. postpaid. 

We will send you BOTH FOR $1.10 if you 

mention "Southern Educational Review." 

Address: 

THE KINDERGARTEN 

MAGAZINE COMPANY 

150 Nassau St New York, N. Y. 



LIBRARIES 

Both private and public are incom- 
plete without the best periodicals 
of today. Newspapers and Maga- 
zines for your own reading table or 
for your school library should not 
be ordered singly but in combi- 
nation, for the sake of economy. 

BEST RATES 

Can be received by return mail by 
sending list of periodicals desired to 

THE EU-DAL 

SUBSCRIPTION AGENCY 

Lexington, Ky. 
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Essentials of Teaching 

Reading, By Sherman ft Reed 

Pres. Andrew Thomas Smith, State 
Normal School, Mansfield, Pa., says: 

" 1 hive hid your book eiamioed by Mitt L*a* M . 
Dickinson, our teacher of Reading, mud I has* ftrop it 
» inaoer&tely complttc tximinitian raytclf. 

"We *(r«* ibsolutdy La our opinion* Ibit tb* boofc 
U founded upon the truth ■ of Piychotafj* that Jti se- 
lection* arc iblr made, thit U will be of untold rilae to 
teuflcn who ere not ■pecislliis in Reading, end that It 
will undoubtedly iiimulatc much rational interest la the 
t etching of Reading whcrc»rr fi* teetblneo are gfren a 
brsritig. To thit end we ere *trunjl]r recommending It 
to our itudectt Id the classes In Pedagogy/* 

This book has been adopted within a 
year of its publication by &vz state read- 
ing circles and is in use by between fifty 
and sixty normal training classes. 

No teacher of the public school reading 
should be without it. 

POSTPAID. $1*10 

The University Publishing Co.* 

Lincoln, Nebraska. 



Dewberry 
School Agency 

ESTABLISHED 1992 



Operates in every state in the South and 
Southwest, as well as in many other states 
of the Union. 

Places teachers in every department of 
school work. 

The demand for teachers always greater 

than the supply. 

Now have calls for teachers in many of 

the best positions in the schools, colleges 
and seminaries of the South. 

Teachers available for better positions 
for the coming session should address 
the manager at once. 



IL A. Clayton. Manager 

901-2 Title Guarantee Bldg.. 
Birmingham. Ala. 




The Green Valley School 

A Pedagogical Story 

By C. W.G. HYDE 
Editor of School Education 

Mr. Hyde's long experience Id edu- 
cational work fits him In a peculiar 
manner for writing tbe story of a 
teacher' a experience. He hue prod need 
a story of treat worth and of sound 
pedagogy, baaed on true psychology. 
The story la a romance whose interest 
bolda the attention and whose power- 
ful presentation of what la rltal In 
teaching and school management makes 
It Invaluable m a help to rounz teach- 
ers. 

Here [a a atory anchored to reality, 
which cornea to the perplexed and often 
discouraged teacher aa an advlaer and 
friend. The book breathe* the aplrlt 
of lore, patience and sympathy which It 
essential to the solution of aoul- racking 
arhootroom problems. Tbe (bread of In- 
cldent which shows the school bully 1 ■ 
<lf'Telopment Into docility and friend- 
liness ta of Itself a volume on didactics 

Tbe book appeals to supervisors and 
initmctors with unparalleled force and 
conviction, Bvery teacher should resrt 
It The story la trnd healthy, Inspir- 
ing, and — best nf a 11— anyone can un ■ 
derstand It and catch Its spirit. 
Cloth* 12 mp., IV2 pagea. Price, $1.00; 
to teachers, TO cents. Published by 

North-Wcstem School Supply Co. 

Dept, 1- ]4th Ave, and 4th St. S. B. 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN- 



American 
Nature -Study Society 

Organized at Chicago January 2 1908. 
for the advancement of all studies of 
nature in elementary schools. Nearly 
1,000 members — teachers and others 
interested in nature- study and science 
Tor schools. Annual directory will be 
printed* The official journal * 

The Nature-Study Revimo 

iti free to mem hern whose annual dues 
($1.00) are paid in advance. For full 
in for in at ion, address 

SECRETARY, I. 1.4. S„ Teachers Collets, Haw ftrt. 



ADVERTISING SECTION 



The Pacific Coast 
Teachers Bureau 

Teachers are very scarce on the Pacific 
Coast and especially in Oregon. Salaries 
are good and terms are long. For infor- 
mation address 

CHAS. H. JONES, Manager. 
Salem, Oregon. 

The Oregon 
Teachers Monthly 

is the most widely read paper in the 
Pacific Northwest It is full of interest- 
ing material for teachers wherever they 
may be found. Write for sample copy 
and special clubbing combinations. 
Address 

CHAS. H. JONES, Editor, 
Salem, Oregon. 



California 
Teachers* Agnecy 

(Established 1889, Lot Angeles) 

PLACES TEACHERS 

in CALIFORNIA, also in 

Nevada, Arizona, and 

Washington. 

BOYNTON & ESTERLY, Managers 

also publishers of 

Sierra Educational News 

50 cents a year 

Contains Certification and other laws, and 
general school information of Pacific 
Coast 

Send for sample copies, also registration 
blanks and other printed matter, to 

805 Kamm Bldg., San Francisco, Cal. 
626 Stimson Block, Los Angeles, Cal. 



Ask your Training Teacher or your 
Supervisor about 

The Kindergarten 
Primary Magazine 

AND ABOUT 

"A Baker's Dozen 
for City Children" 

The new book of thirteen Kindergarten 
Songs by Isabel Valentine and Lil- 
eon Claxton of the New York Public 
Schools with introduction by Dr. JENNY 
B. MER.R.ILL, Supervisor' of Kinder- 
gartens, New York City Public Schools. 

YOU SHOULD HAVE BOTH 

The Kindergarten Primary Magazine is 
$1.00 per year. "A Baker's Dozen for 
City Children" is 55c. postpaid. 

We will send you BOTH FOR $1.10 if you 

mention "Southern Educational Review.' 1 

Address: 

THE KINDERGARTEN 

MAGAZINE COMPANY 

150 Nassau St New York, N. Y. 



LIBRARIES 

Both private and public are incom- 
plete without the best periodicals 
of today. Newspapers and Maga- 
zines for your own reading table or 
for your school library should not 
be ordered singly but in combi- 
nation, for the sake of economy. 

BEST RATES 

Can be received by return mail by 
sending list of periodicals desired to 

THE EU-DAL 

SUBSCRIPTION AGENCY 

Lexington, Ky. 
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The Man of Galilee : 

A NEW INQUIRY 

By GEORGE R. WENDLING 

Library Edition, Cloth, 8"x 5" Price, Ji.oo 

(From the same plates as the fine Maplehurst edition.) 

Maplehurst Edition, g"x 6" Price, $3.00 

(Only 50 copies left of the Maplehurst edition.) 

A mighty message. The author writes brilliantly. His descriptive pas- 
sages are fascinating. The work deserves a place in every library. — The 
Baltimore Sun. 

An exceedingly important contribution to the best literature of the time. 
It will do more than any other modern book to quicken and intensify belief 
in truth. — Boston Journal of Education. 

At all booksellers, or sent postpaid by the publishers on re- 
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RECENT TENDENCIES TOWARD INDUSTRIAL ED- 
UCATION IN EUROPE AND AMERICA. 

By Carleton B. Gibson, 
Superintendent of Schools, Columbus, Ga. 

Perhaps no subject in all the realm of education is under 
livelier discussion today than that of industrial training. The 
subject is not of concern to expert students of education alone, 
but is of the liveliest interest to business men, manufacturers, 
capitalists and students of social phenomena. 

Educators have been disposed to discuss every new ques- 
tion in education from their own peculiar standpoint and with 
special reference to its educational value in the traditional 
curriculum of the school room. The question of industrial 
education forces us away from the sole consideration of what 
has been understood to be the educational value of a subject, 
and brings us somewhat severely face to face with the economic 
aspect of social conditions. 

It is safely estimated that of twenty million young people 
in the schools, one-fifth pass out into the world every year 
to join the army of workers. Four million young people 
thrown annually into the industrial ranks of our country with- 
out definite and in any sense adequate preparation for their 
work, presents a problem quite different from four million 
young people joining, the ranks of workers with definite, spe- 
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cialized training for their vocations. For this reason indus- 
trial training in public schools has not been a question pecu- 
liar to school people. 

It is the one question in education which primarily appealed 
to thoughtful students of social problems not directly con- 
cerned with the work of the school room. It has stimulated 
the most active and zealous interest in education on the part 
of those chiefly concerned with the problems of the factory, the 
shop and the counting house. 

It would be impossible within the few minutes allotted to 
this paper to trace in detail the developments or even the ten- 
dencies in industrial education in America alone, to say noth- 
ing of several European countries that have given for many 
years careful attention to this educational and social problem. 
But with respectful consideration for the intelligence of this 
audience, I shall try to state briefly the most important move- 
ment toward the provision for industrial training in this 
country and abroad. 

Within recent years so many terms more or less closely 
related to this subject have come into popular use, that it may 
be well to consider them for a moment and attempt to define 
them. 

The terms motor training, manual training, trade training, 
vocational training and industrial training are in common use 
and are sometimes taken to be synonymous. Many activities 
of the child, even in the kindergarten, might be classed as 
motor training, but could not come under the head of manual 
training. Such activities as directed play, games, dramatiza- 
tion and many other forms of concrete expression give ex- 
cellent opportunity for motor training, but could not be classed 
under the head of manual training. 

Manual training has for many years been considered a 
legitimate part of school work, and has been justified upon 
the ground of its educational value. It involves work with 
tools upon various forms of concrete material in a series of 
models graduated or graded somewhat as the lessons of a 
spelling book, the work being more or less closely related to 
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the book work of the school and having for its object, pri- 
marily, the development of the mind; secondly, a certain skill 
of hand and dexterity in the use of tools. 

This hand training has not been specialized to reach any 
high degree of skill or efficiency in any one line of work. It 
does not even remotely have for its object the training of 
a boy for a special trade or industry. Indeed, the earlier ad- 
vocates of manual training dared not take the position that 
the schools should enter into the business of training for a 
specific industry. 

You must not conclude, however, that manual training is 
not closely related to industrial training or even to trade 
training. On the other hand, it constitutes a very valuable 
foundation for the more specialized preparation for a trade. 

Vocational training may have no reference whatever to a 
trade or industry in the generally accepted sense of those terms. 
A student of piano expecting to earn a livelihood by teaching 
music, a student of telegraphy, phonography, photography, or 
bookkeeping, may be pursuing vocational training, and yet 
there is no thought that such a student is preparing for a 
trade. 

Trade training is the direct exclusive preparation for a 
trade as an immediate bread-winning occupation, and has no 
reference to related subjects, to the development of mind or 
to any considerable increase in the future earning power of 
the trade worker. Trade training may be given, and often is 
given, in a shop, under the apprenticeship system. 

A trade school pure and simple has no interest in academic 
or literary work, but seeks to develop in the shortest possible 
time some satisfactory degree |of efficiency for immediate 
service in a shop. It does not look far into the future, nor 
concern itself with the increase without limit in the earning 
power of the young worker. 

Industrial training may be taken to signify training for 
industrial efficiency. It involves motor training and may be 
wisely based upon manual training as a forerunner. It should 
be closely related to trade training in that the work of the 
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student is specialized for the mastery of a specific line of in- 
dustry. It likewise involves mental training or the develop- 
ment of that mental power which would not only give a young 
industrial worker immediate earning power, but would carry 
him on to increased and even unlimited earning power in the 
industrial world. 

The term 'industrial" is a broad one. It perhaps properly 
designates all those activities of mankind which aim at practi- 
cal control and utilization of the materials and forces of a non- 
human nature. It includes all man's efforts to secure food 
and shelter, to domesticate animals, to raise and use plans, to 
obtain and transform materials 10 master and use the forces 
of wind, water, steam and electricity. 

In this age of inventions and manufacturing, perhaps the 
most important phase of industry is that found in the shop or 
factory where the largest work is done by man in transform- 
ing raw materials into products useful to mankind. 

Industrial training as a factor of education is a natural and 
necessary sequence of manual training, just as with many 
students of education manual training was a natural sequence 
of kindergarten. 

A decade ago the feeling became rather general among 
school people that the purely literary or academic instruction 
of the schools was not adequate to reach and hold pupils in 
school or to prepare them for useful citizenship. Refusing 
to admit to the traditional work of the schools anything that 
could not be justified upon the ground of educational value, 
and yet reaching out after something more closely related to 
the outside world, students of education worked out and 
organized certain courses in manual training. 

These became more or less readily popular with educators 
aiid with the public at large. The number of cities having 
manual training courses increased rapidly from 37 in 1890 
to 510 in 1906. The next step in the direction of practical 
industrial training at public expense, made in 1906, when 
two trade industrial schools as parts of public school systems 
were opened, one in Philadelphia, and one in Columbus. 
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These two schools differed somewhat in the proportion of 
academic and trade instruction, the one in Philadelphia ap- 
proximating the more closely to the trade school, with course 
of study or work extending over one year; the one in Co- 
lumbus, holding to the essentials of academic subjects, gave 
specialized industrial training to every pupil, the course cov- 
ering a period of three years. Both were organized as in- 
dependent schools, under the Board of Education, and super- 
vision of the city superintendent, the one in Columbus having 
also the expert supervision of an advisory committee of five 
tradespeople. 

The same year the State of Massachusetts appointed a Com- 
mission on Industrial Education, whose office was to extend 
an investigation of methods of industrial training and local 
needs, and advise and aid in the introduction of industrial 
education into independent schools; provided for lectures on 
the importance of industrial education ; visit and report on all 
special schools in which such special education is carried on; 
initiate and superintend the establishment and maintenance 
of industrial schools, and have all necessary powers in the 
conduct and maintenance of such schools. 

During the next year, 1907, the National Society for the 
Promotion of Industrial Education was formed for the pur- 
pose of bringing to public attention the importance of in- 
dustrial education as a factor in the industrial development 
sion and study of the various phases of the problem ; to make 
available the results of experience in the field of industrial 
education both in this country and abroad, and to promote 
the establishment of institutions for industrial training. 

This Society was organized by business men who took the 
initiative and called to their assistance and co-operation many 
of the leading educators. 

In the same year the State of Wisconsin passed a law em- 
powering any city or school district containing a city to es- 
tablish, conduct and maintain as part of the public school sys- 
tem, schools for practical instruction in trades to persons hav- 
ing attained 16 years of age, such schools to be under the school 
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boards of the respective cities in the same sense as are the 
other public schools. The law permits the appointment in 
each city establishing a trade school, of an advisory committee 
of live citizens not members of the board, to be known as the 
committee on trade schools. Each of the members of this 
committee must be skilled in one or more trades. The board 
is to assist in administration, to prepare subject to the board's 
approval, suitable courses of study, and to aid in the equip- 
ment of buildings and purchase of property. For the main- 
tenance of schools so organized, cities are authorized to levy 
a tax not exceeding one-half of one mill, the proceeds of which 
must be used exclusively for the trade school or schools. 

Following this State law, the Milwaukee school board took 
over the School of Trades which had been organized by the 
merchants and manufacturers' association during the preced- 
ing year. In assuming this school the board provided $100,- 
ooo per annum. The trades taught are drafting, plumbing, 
pattern making, machinery. 

In July, 1907, the State of Connecticut authorized by en- 
actment the establishment and maintenance of a free public 
school for instruction in the principles and practice of such 
trades as the appropriate school authorities, with the approval 
of the State Board of Education, might designate. The ad- 
mission requirements are limited to 16 years of age and com- 
pletion of the eighth grade or equivalent academic work. 

In May, 1908, the State of New York enacted a law pro- 
viding for the establishment and maintenance as a part of 
the public school system of a city, general industrial schools 
open to pupils who have completed the elementary school 
course or who have attained the age of 14 years, and trade 
schools open to pupils who have attained the age of 16 years 
and have completed either the elementary school course or a 
course in a general industrial school. The law provides that 
the Board of Education shall appoint an advisory board of 
five members, representing the local trades and industries. 
It provides that while such general industrial and trade schools 
shall be a part of the public school system, they shall be in- 
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dependency organized as separate and distinct schools. For 
such independently organized schools the State furnishes $500 
for a teacher, provided the school has enrolled at least twenty- 
five pupils and maintain an approved course of study for forty 
weeks. It also provides $200 for each additional teacher em- 
ployed exclusively in such independently organized school. 
It distinctly says that no manual training high school or other 
secondary school maintaining a manual training department 
shall be entitled to any of these funds. 

One of the pioneer schools in trade of specialized indus- 
trial training is the Evening High School of Trades of 
Springfield, Mass., organized in 1898. While this school is 
a part of the public school system, it is, as its name indicates, 
an evening school exclusively and draws its patronage from 
day workers. 

For more than a decade excellent industrial schools have 
been maintained, not, however, as part of public school sys- 
tems. They have been maintained by the income from en- 
dowments or by annual subscriptions. Notably among these 
are The Williamson Free School of Mechanical Trades, near 
Philadelphia; The Mechanics' Institute, Rochester; The Cali- 
fornia School of Mechanical Arts, San Francisco; The New 
York Trade School; the School of Industrial Arts, Philadel- 
phia ; The Baron de Hirsch School, and the Manhattan Trade 
School for Girls, in New York; The Stout Institute, Meno- 
monie, Wis. ; Pratt Institute, Brooklyn ; Lewis Institute. Chi- 
cago; The Boston Trade School for Girls; the textile schools 
of Fall River, Lawrence, Ludlow, New Bedford and Lowell. 

It is an interesting fact that the pioneer institutions of 
America giving specialized industrial training are located in 
the South, and have been generously maintained for the edu- 
cation of negro young men and women. These are the ex- 
cellent schools of Hampton and Tuskegee. 

In Europe efforts to develop industrial training at public 
expense far antedate those of America, but in the several 
European countries the development has been along quite 
widely divergent lines. Perhaps of the larger European na- 
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tions, England has done the least. It was only in 1870 that 
England came fully to realize that elementary education is 
a national duty. In 1880 the educational act permitted the 
levy of local taxes to the amount of one penny per pound for 
technical education, and this may be regarded as the first 
real provision for the establishment of an extended system of 
public technical education in England. During the years 
1905 and 1906, there was marked activity in the establish- 
ment of courses pertaining to technical training, and through- 
out the whole country much attention was paid to the exten- 
sion of this branch of education. The largest progress was 
made in the city of Manchester where a two million dollar 
plant was created for industrial training. 

The English people are just beginning to realize that na- 
tional ratings depend upon industrial competition, and that the 
German and American people are outstripping her in the race 
for industrial supremacy. 

Perhaps no country in the world has more serious prob- 
lems with the vast army of unemployed, and there are many 
in England who are attributing this serious condition to fail- 
ure of the schools to give any industrial training. 

Boys of thirteen or fourteen almost invariably leave the 
elementary schools for some inferior position involving long 
hours of deteriorating routine in unskilled work. "Such 
work," says Prof. Sadler, of the University of Manchester, 
"lasts for a few years and then leaves the lad at the very time 
when he begins to want a means of subsistence, out of line for 
skilled employment and only too likely to recruit the dismal 
ranks of the unskilled labor. Many callings connected with 
transport and communication, and some branches of manu- 
facture, use juvenile unskilled labor to a degree that if no 
counteracting measures are taken must cause grave and last- 
ing injury to the national life." 

While the movement for public industrial training is some- 
what tardy in England, very much has been done by societies, 
individuals, and corporations to promote the industrial train- 
ing of the youth. 
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Germany has been the foremost nation of the world in the 
general industrial training of its people. Notwithstanding 
the fact that for many years the various states have been 
maintaining industrial schools, the industrial law of 189 1 re- 
quires that masters in any branch of industry must set a fixed 
time for their workers under 18 years of age to attend the 
instruction in some one of the continuation schools recognized 
by the authorities of the district or state. Prussia alone has 
more than 1,000 industrial continuation schools. Since 1868 
Munich has maintained a school of industry with four de- 
partments, all of which prepare for industrial vocations. 

The industrial schools of Germany are of great variety 
and scattered throughout the length and breadth of the em- 
pire. They are for all classes of people, old and young, rich 
and poor, male and female. 

They offer courses in daytime, evenings and on Sundays. 
In a general way they may be divided into three classes — 
the lower, middle and higher industrial schools. The lower 
schools embrace the continuation schools with the simplest 
form of theoretical work, evenings and Sundays, the more 
specialized trade classes for the building trades, textile and 
smithing. 

The middle iridustrial schools aim to prepare industrial 
workers for positions in the ranks between journeyman and 
engineer. They are the schools of industry, the master work- 
man schools, the higher trade schools and the technicums. 
They are designed to meet the wants of pupils who have com- 
pleted the courses in lower industrial schools and find it im- 
possible to go on to the highest schools of technology. 

The highest technical schools are for the purpose of train- 
ing the higher classes of engineers and expert specialists. 

Not to the armies of Germany nor to the profound scholar- 
ship of her universities does she owe her high place among 
nations of the world, but rather to the universal industrial 
training of her youth in the schools of every province. 

National interest in industrial education in France has de- 
veloped within the last quarter of a century. Prior to that 
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time there existed a large number of independent local schools 
for the education and training of industrial workers. The 
latter part of the seventies the general government began to 
take that active part in industrial education which has marked 
its policy during the last twenty-five years. In 1880 there 
were forty-eight industrial schools receiving state aid. In 
1900 this number had increased to 300. All industrial schools 
receiving state aid are under the direction and control of the 
Department of Commerce and Industry. The industrial 
schools of France are varied in their aims, equipment and or- 
ganization, and extend from numerous industrial drawing 
schools to the great Conservatory of Arts and Trades in 
Paris, where perhaps may be found the largest collection of 
designs, models and machinery in the world, with magnifi- 
cent laboratories for advanced research. There are in France 
today more than 5.000 technical classes representing various 
trades and established under various auspices. 



RESULTS OF ATTEMPTS AT THE HIGHER EDUCA- 
TION OF THE NEGRO OF THE SOUTH. 

By Charles Francis Meserve, 
President Shaw University, Raleigh, N. C. 

I deeply appreciate the honor of an invitation to discuss 
this subject before the Southern Educational Association, and 
I am especially glad to do so because there has been a mis- 
understanding of the motives of the men and women who, 
in the days immediately following the close of the civil war, 
established schools for the negroes ; and, for the further reason 
that educators are always fair minded and receptive to truth. 
There is no jury I would so completely trust as a jury of edu- 
cators. 

The first schools were mission stations, and the object of 
the founders was to train leaders and workers for church and 
Sunday School. There are few colored ministers in the South 
today that did not receive their training, or the major part of 
it, in these schools. It is also a fact worthy of note that a 
large part of the past and present teachers of the public schools 
were trained in these mission schools. Later on, in three or 
four institutions, departments of medicine, law and pharmacy 
were added, though less than one per cent, of the enrollment 
of the so-called higher institutions have followed the profes- 
sions. When the war closed the races began to worship sep- 
arately and educated leaders became a necessity. It was evi- 
dent that the South herself, impoverished and devastated by 
war, could not, at least for some time, attempt this work, for 
to reconstruct the states and educate the white youth, under 
such hard conditions, was not even an immediate possibility. 
These schools were not established as fortresses in an enemy's 
country, as has sometimes been stated ; they were rather mis- 
sionary and educational agencies brought into being by Chris- 
tian men and women of a purely patriotic and unselfish spirit. 
They saw, as all Christians and patriots saw, both North and 
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South, that four millions of illiterate and untrained negroes, 
suddenly ushered into freedom by the fiat of war, were a men- 
ace to a democracy, and they put into operation religious and 
educational forces that whilom slaves might be taught, that 
liberty did not mean license, but rather industry, self-support, 
self-control and obedience to the laws of God and man. It 
was perfectly natural that there should be friction and op- 
position, for the feelings engendered by the war were still 
active and some of the workers were at times lacking in tact 
and the spirit of conciliation, though in the main they were 
consecrated and judicious men and women. Some of the most 
serious mistakes were made in the location of the schools, and 
Atlanta is perhaps the most conspicuous example. They 
should have been located, as a rule, in the country, and at 
least fifty or an hundred miles apart. This would have tended 
to keep the people in larger numbers in the country, where they 
would be better off, instead of congesting the cities and 
towns. 

Notwithstanding mistakes and misunderstandings the work 
grew; schools were multiplied; school plants were enlarged 
and the eagerness to attend school was only checked by the 
lack of accommodations. In spite of opinions to the contrary 
the course of study consisted chiefly of the three R's, but in- 
dustrial subjects were added as rapidly as equipment could be 
provided. In some schools the latter was so emphasized that 
teachers and pupils alike aided in making bricks on the school 
grounds and participate in actual construction, until some 
school buildings almost literally grew out of the ground upon 
which they stand. 

It was not long before the Freedman's Bureau was estab- 
lished, which contributed for some years to the education of 
the negroes. The Southern States soon established public 
schools and, in several States, aided by the Peabody Fund, 
normal schools were organized to train teachers for the pub- 
lic school. Agricultural and mechanical colleges, established 
in accordance with the provisions of the Morrill Act, and sup- 
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ported in part by the United States and the several States, 
offered training in agricultural and mechanical arts. 

Much of the work hurridly outlined above has been going 
on for a generation. A glance at the methods will show that 
they have been, in the main, the best, under the conditions 
and limitations that actually existed. The idea prevails that 
Latin and Greek are the subjects that receive the most at- 
tention. There is a missionary society operating schools in 
all of the Southern States, which last year enrolled about 
eight thousand students; not more than 25 per cent, studied 
Latin and less than 10 per cent. Greek. As a rule the students 
who take these subjects are preparing to study theology, medi- 
cine, pharmacy or law; or they are fitting themselves to be 
teachers. Visit half a dozen of the representative institutions 
in the South for the higher education, and you will find that, 
in addition to the literary courses of study for the young 
women, there are well arranged courses that require regular 
instruction in a practical manner in cleanliness, modern sani- 
tation, housekeeping, cooking, sewing, dressmaking, millinery ; 
in fine in all domestic arts. An examination into the work 
of the young men likewise disclose the fact that their time is 
divided between literary and industrial work. In all the best 
organized schools for the higher education, literary and indus- 
trial work receive their due share of attention, and I am not for 
a moment willing to concede that the intellectual results of the 
industrial arc inferior to the intellectual results of the literary. 

The work of most of these institutions, both missionary and 
State, has been many times examined by Bishop Haygood, 
Dr. Curry and their successors and has received the benefit 
of their advice, suggestions and encouragement. The States 
are showing no disposition to lessen their appropriations and 
the mission schools were never more efficient than today and 
never more determined to do their part in carrying the educa- 
tional burden and making their work serviceable to the South. 

There are two observations that I wish to make before dis- 
cussing results. First : It is exceedingly unfortunate that such 
misnomer as "university" should be applied to any of these 
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institutions. There are few universities in the entire United 
States and it is a great mistake to apply the term university 
to any of the colored institutions, for the term implies a school 
where original research is carried on, and there is little de- 
mand for this kind of work on the part of colored students, 
for few have advanced sufficiently to do original work. There 
have been some special instances of successful and very credit- 
able work of this kind in the higher institutions of the North, 
where colored men are received. Second: There was a time 
when some of the leaders of industrial education conveyed to 
the public the idea that all the negro needed was industrial 
training, that there was no place for the higher education and 
some of the leaders of the higher training, by way of protest, 
disparaged the industrial training. They believed it was an 
attempt to make and keep all negroes hewers of wood and 
drawers of water. There is, however, a much better under- 
standing at the present time on both sides. Professional iren 
are finding out that there must be i ntelligent farmers and 
skilled mechanics as a foundation for professional success; 
and the secondary schools, which emphasize the industrial i«1ea, 
are realizing that there must be higher training to provide 
leachers for the secondary schools. 

In considering the results of the higher education of the 
negro, I shall not give the number of ministers, churches, teach- 
ers, schools, doctors, etc., that are the product of the higher 
education, for they can readily be found by consulting the 
United States census. I do rather, invite your attention to 
the religious, moral and economic results that make for self- 
control, self-support, home-making and good citizenship; in 
fine, of neighborly well-being and racial and interracial re- 
spect, peace and harmony. A brief paper like this will hardly 
avail for a bare enumeration of results, and I can consider 
only a few. 

I recently asked a colored man, who has been a student and 
professor in one of the higher institutions of learning since 
1872, to give me his observation in a single sentence of the 
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best results of the higher education of the negro. This was 
his reply : 

"Wherever you find a young man who has had the advantages of a 
higher education you will find, as a rule, a good, clean home." 

It is probably safe to say that five or ten years after the 
graduates of this school have gone out into the world it would 
be difficult to find 10 per cent, of them who did not own their 
own homes, and live in them peaceably and quietly, respected 
by their white as well as their colored neighbors. There is, 
in fact, an almost uncontrollable desire on the part of educated 
colored people to obtain homes of their own. 

An important result has been the developing, in the best 
sense, of worthy leaders — capable men and women — who have 
brought into being and conducted secondary schools and in 
some instances there have been developed men of the ability 
requisite to preside over the institutions of the higher educa- 
tion. 

It is interesting to examine the criminal lists. Rarely will 
you find a graduate of a higher institution a criminal. It is 
the graduates of these schools that so strongly stand for law 
and order and exert a restraining influence over the rank and 
file of the race. It is exceedingly unfortunate that now and 
then someone in charge of one of these schools publishes 
broadcast that no graduate of his school has ever become a 
criminal. Such statements do not receive public credence, for 
it is well known that among the most favored races there are 
lapses of conduct. Crimes are committed and arrest and con- 
viction follow, but it is only just to the colored people to say 
that instances where graduates of these schools have been ar- 
rested are rare. Criminals come largely from a certain type 
of boys from 12 to 16 years of age, who have had little or 
no restraint and guidance at home. They have not attended 
school much, if any, or learned a trade and hence they wander 
aimlessly and listlessly about the streets and early take les- 
sons in the school of crime. 

We sometimes hear it said that the colored people are ad- 
dicted to the use of whiskey, cocaine, opiates, etc. In a cer- 
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tain voting precinct in a Southern city, located in a State that 
has a prohibitory law, there are twenty-eight ballots cast by 
colored voters when prohibition was made a law of the State, 
and all of these ballots were cast for prohibition. This voting 
precinct was within sight of one of these higher institutions 
of learning that has been inculcating temperance and purity 
for more than a quarter of a century. 

One of the beneficent results of the higher education is a 
superior type of colored women. I visited some years ago 
a women's State missionary convention, the leaders of which 
had received their education in the higher institutions. Rarely 
have I attended a convention of men where business was dis- 
patched more readily and w 7 here there were raised so few 
points of order, such as in men's conventions so frequently 
result in disorder and sometimes in confusion. This same 
society of women, during the last two years, has raised eleven 
hundred dollars in cash for missionary purposes, and six 
hundred dollars of this amount has been paid over to a mis- 
sionary organization of men which has recently sent two 
graduates of one of these institutions for higher training, as 
missionaries to Africa. 

Governor Robert B. Glenn, of North Carolina, in his last 

message to the Legislature, under the head of colored normal 

schools, says: 

"The education of the negro has, in many cases, been most disap- 
pointing, for instead of making them more active and willing to work, 
it has too often rendered them indolent and thriftless. This, however, 
has not been the case with the negroes taught in these three schools, for 
their pupils are not afraid of work and honestly acquire property and 
make good citizens. Between the teachers and pupils of these normals, 
and the white people there is no clash, but perfect harmony; so after a 
personal visit to two of these schools and hearing from the best class 
of white people, as to one of them, I can recommend the policy of these 
schools as wise and. full of common sense and as tending to make of 
the negro a much better citizen. I trust you will give them all the aid 
you can." 

In this connection it must be said that it is the higher in- 
stitutions of learning, carried on by the various mission so- 
cieties, that have prepared the leaders for these schools, and 
have imparted to them their ideas of curricula, methods and 
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management, that have made them recognized powers for 
good. 

Here is another interesting fact concerning the higher edu- 
cation. I have found upon interviewing white physicians in 
various States of the South, that there is only the kindliest 
feelings existing between the white and colored physicians. 
There are many instances where white physicians have loaned 
colored physicians valuable books and magazines and even 
instruments. I have met in the entire South but one case 
where a white physician refused to consult with a colored 
physician and when I asked him the reason, he replied that 
it was not because the physician was colored, but because he 
was not a clean man morally. 

The following striking incident occurred near the breaking 
out of the Spanish-American war, when a regiment of white 
soldiers was encamped near the capital of one of the Southern 
States. A few of these soldiers had obtained passes to go to 
town, where whiskey at that time was easily obtained. One 
of them, having imbibed freely, was passing along a street 
in the colored part of the city, when he met a colored man 
to whom he applied an objectionable epithet ; the man resented 
it; people gathered in considerable numbers, both white and 
colored, and a race riot was imminent. Someone 'phoned the 
mayor and, when he learned the nature of the trouble, he drove 
to one of these higher institutions of learning, found the head 
of the theological department, took him with him and hurried 
to the scene of the disturbance. The colored professor moved 
in the crowd, among his people, giving them words of ad- 
vice and, by his presence and counsel, calmed them, caused 
them to disperse and serious trouble was averted. 

One of the striking results of the work of these schools is 
seen in the interest that has been aroused in some instances 
on the part of Southern white people. There is a school for 
the higher education located in Mississippi in which a white 
woman of Southern birth and training taught successfully for 
several years, and who retired only because of the demands 
of home duties. In a school of similar character in Texas, 
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there is, at the present time, a Southern white man as a teacher 
who has entered upon the work from a deep sense of duty. 
He and his wife, a Southern woman, live at the institution, 
and are devoted to their work. There are many of these schools 
whose boards of trustees are made up in part of Southern 
white men whose names and influence are invaluable and be- 
speak the confidence of the more intelligent people in the serv- 
ice these institutions are rendering to the community. There 
is a medical school in North Carolina whose faculty, with one 
exception, is made up of Southern white men, who are de- 
voted to their work and the students in turn are devoted to 
their professors. , 

From my own wide field of observation for the past fifteen 
years, I can say, without hesitation, that the graduates, or 
sometime students of these institutions, are almost invariably 
found as supporters of law and order, men and women who 
have won and retained the respect of the leading white peo- 
ple, as well as the best type of their own race. They stand 
for a better church life, for better public schools and for all 
that is best in their respective communities. It is this class 
of people that has the greatest respect for the worthy leaders 
of their own race and who refuse to follow unworthy leader- 
ship. They are practically all self-supporting and a large 
majority, not only of graduates but of those who did not at 
tend long enough to graduate, are farmers or mechanics. A 
few have followed the professions and some are postal clerks, 
letter carriers, Pullman porters, butlers, coachmen, store por- 
ters and teamsters. 

All thoughtful people are anxious to know the attitude of 
mind of the colored people toward the white people, and 
this is more important in the South than in the North, where 
large numbers of both races live in the same community. I 
can best show what the real attitude is by a dream that a 
friend recently related to me. Uncle Sam was very much dis- 
turbed by the vast hordes of immigrants and the various race 
problems with which he had to deal, and he summoned 
representatives of the various races and asked what they were 
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proposing to do. When the colored brother came forward, 
Uncle Sam said : "Well, Sambo t what are you going to do?" 
Sambo scratched his head, as if in a pensive mood, looked up 
and said: "Boss, what you gwine to do?" Uncle Sam said: 
"I am going to develop a government that shall look after the 
interests of all, even the humblest; I am going to build rail- 
roads and steamship lines; operate immense farms; construct 
factories; establish institutions of learning and churches and 
make this country the foremost part of God's globe." Sambo 
looked up and said : "Boss, seeing you'se got so much to do 
Fse gwine to help you out." 

I think, friends, in all fairness, this is the true spirit of the 
best element of the best colored people today; they wish to 
contribute their part towards the building up of a great na- 
tion in which education and justice shall be universal, and in 
doing their part they only ask the recognition that comes to 
citizenship and not that of social equality. 



THE ESSENTIAL REQUIREMENTS OF NEGRO 
EDUCATION. 

By J. H. Phillips, 
Superintendent of Schools, Birmingham, Ala. 

It is only within the last decade that the subject of race de- 
velopment has begun to receive any scientific attention. Stu- 
dents of genetic psychology, sociology and ethnology are to- 
day developing a valuable body of facts, which, in the near 
future, will doubtless render practical service in the field of 
education. 

The American people have been slow to profit by experi- 
ence. Blundering ignorance and cruel mistakes mark their 
treatment of the Indian and the negro, the two inferior races 
with which they have had civic and economic relations since 
the earliest colonial times. Three hundred years of experi- 
ence have brought us little progress in the economic and scien- 
tific study of distinctive racial characteristics and requirements. 
But the unexpected necessity of dealing with several millions of 
people belonging to the barbarous and adolescent races re- 
cently brought under the American flag, has forced the nation 
to face some problem of ethnology and race psychology that 
are fundamental to political science. The effort to solve these 
race problems beyond the sea has seemingly reacted upon our 
own race problem at home, and has already developed a 
larger measure of sympathy, forbearance and civic sanity in 
public opinion. 

The important question that concerns the South today is 
not whether the negro shall be given an opportunity to be 
educated; that much is settled, as the increasing millions an- 
nually expended by the several States for negro schools abund- 
antly testify. The serious question today is as to the kind 
of education that shall prove most helpful to the race in its 
present condition. Shall we assume that the essential require- 
ments of the negro school are identical with those of the white 
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school? Traditional subjects and traditional methods have 
become so intrenched in the American school that any sug- 
gestion of variation in the line of heredity is usually treated 
with distrust and suspicion. Occasionally the inherited cur- 
riculum may be modified by the introduction of a popular fad, 
and conservatism, here and there, may relax its iron grip by 
the admission of minor changes in methods of instruction and 
administration. The iron-clad requirements of the traditional 
college course, still, in a large measure, dictate our elementary 
and secondary courses, and the widespread craze for statutory 
uniformity deadens all initiative by reducing all communi- 
ties, regardless of conditions, to one common level, and plac- 
ing all children of the State, urban and rural, white and black, 
in one common educational mold, which we are pleased to 
call training for citizenship. I would respectfully suggest 
that the first essential requirement of the negro school is an 
intelligent appreciation of the negro's needs as such, and free- 
dom from the blighting prejudices of tradition and the perni- 
cious restraints of statutory law in the selection of the means 
to be used for his development. In view of the economic and 
sociological conditions involved, in the light of our increasing 
knowledge of ethnology and race psychology, and especially 
in the light of more than forty years of costly experiment, 
I maintain that we are not justified in the conclusion that our 
traditional courses of study need no modification or adjust- 
ment in their application to the negro school. 

That the school must be adapted to the mind of the pupil ; 
that the teaching must be adjusted to the needs of the taught, 
is an educational principle that requires no discussion. The 
German school in its curricula and methods differ essentially 
from the French school; the French school in turn differs 
from the English school, and each may be differentiated from 
the American school along lines that are characteristically na- 
tional and consonant with the hereditary genius of the people: 
each is the product of separate series of psychological, social 
and economic factors, and each represents an economic ad- 
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jiistment to the requirements of racial and national character- 
istics. 

The contrast between the historical development of the ne- 
gro and that of the Caucasian must challenge the attention even 
of the unscientific man. Without historical perspective and 
destitute of race achievement, the oldest race in the world, and 
yet the most helpless, the negro is forced at a single bound 
to leap over the twenty centuries of evolutionary processes of 
education required by the Caucasian, with the Utopian expec- 
tation that he shall maintain a civil and moral status equal- 
ing that of the foremost races of the earth. It is the function 
of the negro school, to restore to the race, in some measure 
at least, the development that it lost during its long centuries 
of intellectual sleep, and to provide mental and moral equiva- 
lents for the evolutionary processes and race culture epochs 
that have been denied him in his revolutionary political up- 
heaval. 

The anatomical differences between the brain structure of 
the true negro and that of the Caucasian, with their result- 
ing psychological differences, have been demonstrated by such 
eminent scientists as Waldeyer in Germany, and Shaler, Bean 
and others in this country. The demonstration is clear that 
the white and black races in many cardinal points are antipo- 
dal. The one has a large frontal region of the brain, while 
the other has the larger behind ; the one has the rational ab- 
stract and executive qualities developed, while the other has 
the concrete, the objective and the emotional preponderating. 
In any discussion of a program of negro education we can 
not escape these subjective and inherent characteristics that 
differentiate the negro from the Caucasian. 

Maneta, the famous ethnologist, after an extended investi- 
gation of the negro in the Southern States, says : "The negro 
children were sharp, intelligent, full of vivacity, but on ap- 
proaching the adult period, a gradual change set in. The 
intellect seemed to become clouded, animation giving place to 
lethargy, briskness yielding to indolence. We must neces- 
sarily infer," he continued, "that the development of the ne- 
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gro and white proceeds on different lines. While with the 
latter the volume of the brain grows with the expansion of 
the brain pan, in the former growth of the brain is on 
the contrary arrested by the premature closing of the cranial 
sutures, and lateral pressure of the frontal bones." Col. Ruf- 
fin, Virginia, observes that "negro children up to the age 
of puberty, learn remarkably well, at least by rote, but after 
that period of life has been reached they become incurably 
stupid and make no further progress." Dr. Keane, the noted 
British ethnologist, is authority for the statement that "no 
full-blooded negro has ever been distinguished as a man of 
science, a poet or an artist, and the fundamental equality 
claimed for him by ignorant philanthropists, is belied by the 
whole history of the race, throughout the historic period." 
This is not the language of prejudice, nor the expression of 
racial bias, but the sober statements of scientific conclusions. 

These statements are not quoted here for the purpose of 
discouraging negro education, but, on th^ contrary, to enable 
us to obtain a true basis for a rational educational program. 
The reason so little progress has been achieved in the moral 
uplift of the masses of the race is the fact that we have ig- 
nored the plain teachings of history and science. We have 
attempted to legislate the negro into a civil and social status, 
instead of seeking scientific and rational methods. 

The question of the negro's progress in education has been 
further obscured by attributing to the race as a whole the 
achievements of the mulatto element — a class loosely accred- 
ited to the negro. 

Admitting the social classification of the mulatto as a negro, 
we must also admit that it is scientifically absurd. The vast 
majority of the negroes in the South consist of several types 
known as the Bushman of the southern and western coasts of 
Africa, the Guinea coast and the Sudanese negro. The smaller 
element of the race consists of the mulatto, found in several 
types, ranging from the Hamitic and the Semitic to the Cau- 
casian mulatto, who often represents but a small infusion of 
the true negro blood. To this general type belong the ne- 
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groes usually found in the North and East, and a large per 
cent, of those in our Southern cities. To this class, with few 
inconspicuous exceptions, belong the leaders of the race, its 
preachers, doctors and its best educated teachers. To tms 
class also, unfortunately for the race, belong the blatant agi- 
tators, and the dangerous, burly type described by Dr. Bean 
as having 'all the negro features magnified, except that of 
color, powerful and muscular in form, with large lips, mouth 
and nose and a very resonant vocal apparatus heard loudly 
on all occasions." It seems evident that to the mulatto type, 
both for good and evil, has been committed the leadership of 
the race. But it is unfair that this relatively small class should 
be made the measure of the entire negro race either in school 
or life achievement. 

From the foregoing discussion the following inferences may 
be drawn: 

1. The radical anatomical differences in the brain structure 
of the two races lead to psychological differences in the func- 
tioning of the mental powers, which must be considered in the 
effort to adopt a rational program for the negro school. 

2. The real negro child, prior to the age of puberty, may 
learn as well as the white child, and in so far as he exercises 
the physical senses, the motor powers, the memory, the im- 
aging power, and the faculty of imitation, may even excel. 
But after that, arrested development prevents the fulfillment 
of early promise, and the incapacity to exercise effectively the 
reflective, the reasoning and the executive powers is every- 
where in evidence. 

3. The progress of the mulatto as a type in the more ad- 
vanced work of the school curriculum should not be mistaken 
for that of the mass. The development of the great masses 
of the negro race has been retarded rather than promoted by 
the requirements of the traditional school. 

4. The economic usefulness of the negro to the State and 
to society, and his ability to provide for himself and family 
the necessaries of life, should constitute an important con- 
sideration in the determination of the work of the negro 
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school. However much we may be inclined to quarrel with 
our social and industrial constitution, we must face facts and 
conditions as they are. The negro must be fitted for such serv- 
ice as he may be capable of rendering to society. 

If these premises are theoretically sound, and confirmed by 
experience and observation, we are forced to accept certain 
conclusions regarding the essentials of negro education as 
inevitably true : 

1. Since the period of acquisitiveness, or intellectual growth, 
appears to be more limited in the negro than in the white, we 
must infer that the negro's education should begin at an earlier 
stage. The negro child possesses greater physical and, possi- 
bly greater mental maturity, than a white child of the same 
age. The period of infancy in the white race is more pro- 
longed. Thousands of negro children receive no benefit from 
the school because they begin too late; the premature closing 
of the brain sutures causes the early arrest of brain growth, 
and they remain through life mentally in a state of compara- 
tive childhood. The negro child should enter school relatively 
earlier than the white child. Kindergartens and nursery schools 
should be provided, and early training should be given in moral 
and industrial habits which shall become automatic before 
the period of arrest is reached. The education received by 
the negro youth after the age of 12 or 14, generally has little 
effect upon his moral character; acquired after the higher 
faculties become inactive, it remains as a veneer, a sort of 
superficial gloss ; and, in cases of strain, the lower automatic 
habits easily break through the artificial acquirement. The 
inhibitive function of the will is not sufficiently strong to hold 
the active lower impulses in restraint. 

2. The distinctive feature of the negro school should be 
its insistence upon the concrete and the objective in matter 
and method. Following the work of the kindergarten, the 
emphasis throughout the course should be placed upon the 
elementary forms of industrial training. Lessons in hygiene 
and home sanitation should be given systematically in every 
grade of lelementary school. Girls should be practically 
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trained in several forms of domestic science, and boys should 
be trained in the elements of agriculture, stock-raising, garden- 
ing and the use of wood-working tools. The industrial meth- 
ods of Hampton and Tuskegee must be extended downwards, 
and applied to the masses in the elementary schools. The 
subjects of the academic course should be simplified, and the 
technical and abstract portions of grammar, arithmetic and 
other topics should be eliminated. Moreover attendance 
through the kindergarten and the grammar school should be 
compulsory. 

3. Secondary industrial schools should be accessible, with 
advanced courses in agriculture and domestic science, and 
show work fitted. The course should be constructed more in 
accord with the ideal of the trade school than that of the 
technical high school. Instruction in the advanced English 
academic branches, however, should be available for those de- 
siring preparation for college or normal school. 

In the cities and towns the secondary industrial school 
should be the industrial and culture center of the negro popu- 
lation. After noon and night classes should be held for the 
training of nurses, cooks and house servants, under compe- 
ten instruction and under the supervision of an expert com- 
mission of white men and women. Certificates issues by this 
commission would be a guarantee of efficiency and trustworthi- 
ness, and would insure the holder regular employment and bet- 
ter wages. It is remarkable that no organized community effort 
has yet been made for the training of those engaged in do- 
mestic service throughout the South. Our white women some- 
times attend cooking schools, but they never send their cooks. 
The South must reorganize the negro school, not only in the 
interest of health and sanitation, but also in the interest ot 
more efficient service. 

4. Another essential requirement of the negro school is 
based upon the fundamental fact of race identity. The logi- 
cal teacher of the negro school is a negro teacher. The teacher 
and the taught must possess a common race development. 
The historic consciousness of teacher and pupil must possess 
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certain intuitive elements in common, as the result of common 
race processes, if the instruction is to be vital and effective. 
Novel as the statement may seem, I confidentially hold that 
no white teacher is competent to teach an elementary negro 
school. In such a position the white teacher and pupil can 
never realize the ideal school. Between teacher and pupil 
there must ever remain this chasm of race difference, as deep 
as human consciousness itself. We may call it prejudice if 
we will, but it still exists as a God-implanted instinct of which 
the teacher can never divest himself; out of which the pupil 
can never be educated. The law of race identity applies with 
specific force in the elementary school, but may possibly relax 
its authority in the field of higher education. Besides, to be 
the teacher of his race is the one position of honor and re- 
sponsibility to which the negro may properly aspire, and he 
should not be deprived of the incentive. 

5. Another element essential to the welfare of the negro 
school is a community atmosphere of sympathy and encour- 
agement. County and city superintendents are usually sym- 
pathetic and helpful by their counsel and instruction. But 
the average negro school is not in close sympathetic touch with 
the life of the community. The most harmful institution to 
the negro himself and the most dangerous to any Southern 
community, is the average independent school, managed and 
directed by long-distance agencies, and frequently taught by 
white teachers who understand neither the negro nor the re- 
quirements of the civilization in which he is destined to live. 
The blighting isolation and baneful influence of some of these 
institutions are responsible for much of the opposition to negro 
education. The failure to co-ordinate the life of the school 
with the life of the community results in the failure of its 
students to co-ordinate their lives with the social and indus- 
trial requirements of their civilization. The negro public 
school, maintained by the city or State, is more fortunate in 
this respect. Its very existence is an evidence of public in- 
terest and its dependence upon public sentiment and sympathy 
begets confidence and good will. Already significant progress 
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has been made in this direction. In some instances school 
improvement associations, composed of white women, are 
helping to improve the conditions of the negro school ; in oth- 
ers, free kindergartens have been established for negro chil- 
dren. The growth of local interest in the negro school, as 
the key to community betterment, is a promising indication of 
progress. 

If these conclusions are sound it behooves the South to take 
a more active and sympathetic interest in the education of the 
negro. Upon the teachers of the South first, rests the obli- 
gation to develop a rational and practical program, and to 
reconstruct, if need be, the entire fabric of the negro school. 
It may require bold statement and courageous action, but 
justice to ourselves and justice to the negro demands our in- 
terest. We can not evade the duty, nor escape the responsi- 
bility. The mission schools of the South have done a splen- 
did service; the noble founders of these schools have earned 
the plaudits of all mankind. But let us not forget that it 
is to the State-supported public school that the South must 
look for the efficient training of the negro masses. A rational 
program based upon the negro's imperative needs and admin- 
istered in the spirit of sympathy, justice and religious duty, 
will enable the South most effectively to promote the true 
welfare of the Southern negro, and to discharge her own 
obligation to the world's civilization. 



NEGRO RURAL SCHOOLS. 

By James H. Dillard, 
' President Jeanes Foundation, New Orleans, La. 

In spite of the delightful criticism of Mr. Dooly the ap- 
pointment of a rural commission by President Roosevelt, on 
the suggestion of Mr. Pinchot, seems to have been a wise 
move. It was the culmination of a sentiment for rural im- 
provement which has been growing apace for a dozen years. 
The institution of the rural free delivery of the mails was 
one of the first and greatest movements in this direction. The 
agitation for good roads has been a part of the same impulse ; 
so is the great impetus that has been given to agricultural ed- 
ucation, both in the colleges and by experiment farms in va- 
rious sections. People have begun to see that the decided trend 
from country to city was caused partly by the neglect of coun- 
try life. There was high need that something be done to make 
rural conditions both more profitable and more pleasant. The 
movement to this end has but just begun, and it will continue. 

Now in this movement we shall come to see more and 
more that, do what we will in the way of external improve- 
ments, the basis of all solid and permanent betterment must 
be education, the education of all the people through the peo- 
ple's schools, that is, through the great systems of public ed- 
ucation which are each year improving and advancing. More 
and more we shall come to see that education, that the 
training of the schools, adds immensely to the actual efficiency 
of the people, and that the business of rural pursuits, as well 
as all other business needs trained men and women. We shall 
come to see that the real improvement of rural life must de- 
pend upon the trained intelligence of the rural population. 

One thing we shall see is that the education in our rural 
schools must be adapted to rural needs and conditions. It 
may be that we shall find it profitable to have for rural schools 
a quite different schedule of studies from that of city schools, 
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and in the teaching it will be possible to stress and magnify the 
things of the open country. Almost unconsciously in our 
teaching we seem to have glorified the life and glare and 
growth of cities. It may be time that at least in our rural 
schools we lay the emphasis upon the far more astonishing 
glories of land and forest and the growth of plants and ani- 
mals. 

This movement for the rebirth of country life is especially 
significant for us in the South, for our population has con- 
tinued more largely rural than that of any other section. We 
are especially interested in the development of rural improve- 
ments, and for our increase in wealth and well-being we want 
to increase the efficiency of our work on the farms. 

Statistics are often about the most useless and deceptive 
creatures that have developed under modern culture, but they 
sometimes so concentrate on a point that they succeed in prov- 
ing it. They seem to have proved two points which are of 
special interest to us in this connection. First, they seem to 
have proved that the average productiveness and efficiency of 
a people may be seen to depend on the average trained intel- 
ligence of the people. Second, statistics seem to have proved 
that the average productiveness and efficiency of the masses 
of workers in the South may be seen to be inferior, in com- 
parison with other sections. We of the South cannot but 
be intensely concerned in the development of the vast resources 
of which we have a right to boast. Toward this development, 
in the light of statistics so convincing as to be undeniable, 
we see that we must go on increasing our facilities for pro- 
moting a public education that will reach all the people and 
train them to ways of thrift and efficiency, and we also see, 
we white people of the South, that we must deal with the 
presence of the negroes. They are here, and most of them 
will remain here. They do the greatest part of the labor that 
is necessary for enhancing the wealth-producing qualities of 
our resources. Furthermore, in spite of some unconsidered 
opinions N to the contrary, the negroes are found to respond to 
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the efforts for education, and show that like all other beings 
in the universe their thrift and usefulness are in proportion 
to their training. 

Our intelligent leaders are not blinking these conditions 
that confront us. We are doing wonders in the improvement 
and extension of our public school systems, and we are rec- 
ognizing the problem of the presence of the larger population 
of negroes by undertaking to include these in our educational 
system. Every State, every community in the South, is do- 
ing something in the way of negro education. And let me say 
that this education of the negro is distinctly a problem for us 
of the South. 

Northern philanthropy, well meaning but often misguided, 
can at most but scratch the surface of an undertaking so tre- 
mendous. Nothing can reach the great masses of ignorant 
and untrained negroes but the regular State public school 
system. ^ 

We of the South cannot afford to have in our midst any, 
mass of ignorance, and it is to our interest in every way to 
train the negroes to thrift and intelligent industry. It will 
pay us in material advancement, as well as in the conscious- 
ness of a duty, to appropriate a fair share of public funds to 
this cause, and it will pay us to see that these funds are effi- 
ciently expended. 

One of the wisest men of my acquaintance, an Episcopal 
clergyman of the Old North State, cousin of the enlightened 
Superintendent of Education in that State, recently said to 
me, that the greatest Southern problem was ourselves, 
that is, what we Southern white were going to do in the solu- 
tion of the great problems that face us in dealing with this 
question of negro education. To my mind, he is quite right, 
and I think that this Southern Education Association has 
done nothing more important than the passage of the reso- 
lutions at the Lexington meeting. These resolutions seem 
to me to mark an epoch-making phase of this great question. 
They mark the decision of the Southern people that the bur- 
den of the training of our negro population is upon us, and 
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must be wisely directed. They tell also the high-water mark 
of Southern wisdom on this great question, and I hope that 
all the members of this association will reread these resolu- 
tions, which are a masterpiece of wisdom and statesmanship. 

It was about the time of these resolutions that a Quaker 
lady of Philadelphia came to the decision of giving a million 
dollars to the improvement of negro rural ^schools. This 
donation by Miss T. Jeanes seems to have come at a most 
opportune time. The board which was organized in Febru- 
ary of the present year for the administration of this foun- 
dation, proposes to aid in the efforts for making the negro 
rural schools fit rural needs and for training the negro in 
the rural districts along lines of usefulness and industry. The 
amount of money to be spent is small when the large terri- 
tory is considered, but the hope is that it can be used in such 
a way as to have an influence beyond the actual work that 
can be accomplished. As far as possible the aim will be to 
improve the small rural schools by introducing forms of in- 
dustrial work, and to make the school a center of influence 
upon the neighborhood. The method will largely be to pay 
the salary of a competent industrial teacher, whose work will 
not be confined to the school, but will extend to the commu- 
nity in efforts to impress upon the people the need of in- 
dustry and better living. 

The negroes themselves are ready to welcome industrial 
education, and our county superintendents are giving a most 
hearty approval to the plans of the Jeanes Board. From 
every State in the South letters have been received from 
county superintendents offering their co-operation, with fre- 
quent requests for such a teacher as we propose. The spe- 
cial kind of industrial work, and the special use made of the 
teacher, will vary in different localities. In some counties 
the teacher will not be fixed in any one school, but will be 
used throughout the county. In other places the teacher, 
while fixed in some one school, will be used by the superin- 
tendent for institute work with other colored teachers of the 
county. The desire of the board is to work in entire co- 
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operation with the regular public school authorities. And 
it will be seen that this work, which should be extended far 
beyond the possibilities of this fund, does not interfere with 
the work of the school as already provided. The purpose is 
to stimulate and influence, not to relieve any present or fu- 
ture efforts. 

I have found five classes of negro rural schools. First, 
the regular public schools, of various terms ranging from 
three to occasionally seven months, generally with one teacher, 
who is paid a salary varying in different places from $18.00 
to $35.00 per month. Second, the regular public school, with 
terms lengthened by contributions from the people, and fre- 
quently with the salary of the one or two teachers augmented 
in the same way. These generally have a board of trustees 
composed of leading colored men of the neighborhood, but 
are still under the acknowledged supervision of the county 
superintendent. Third, the school established by private in- 
itiative, to which in lieu of a public school some contribution 
is made from public funds. Such schools almost always pro- 
fess to be industrial. Their relation to the county superin- 
tendent varies in different localities, but the management is 
frequently in the hands of the local board of trustees. Fourth, 
the schools of private enterprise, non-sectarian and supported 
entirely by subscription and entirely unconnected with the 
public school system. Fifth, the schools of private enterprise, 
under the auspices of some church association or of some 
larger sectarian institution, and like the fourth class entirely 
unconnected with the public school system. 

There are so few of the last two classes that they need 
hardly be considered. The negro rural schools are public 
or at least semi-public, and while it must be said that in many 
localities the negroes themselves are doing all in their power 
to contribute to the support of their schools, yet it remains 
evident that the burden of the problem rests, as I have said, 
on our public school system. And I repeat that we cannot 
afford to lessen any of the efforts we are making to meet 
the demands of the situation. In fact, as we become more and 
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more convinced of the wisdom of giving proper training to 
these masses of untrained people in our midst, we shall in- 
crease the efforts, and we shall take pains to see that the 
money expended shall be expended wisely. 

We shall take steps to employ efficient teachers and to have 
proper supervision of the work. Much of the money we are 
now spending is worse than thrown away because of care- 
lessness in the employment of ignorant teachers and careless- 
ness in the matter of supervision. But there can be no ques- 
tion of the fact of a disposition for improving these condi- 
tions. Abundant facts in each Southern State could be given 
to prove that all intelligent leaders, and especially those en- 
gaged in the work of education, are alive to the importance 
and seriousness of this problem. 

Yes, the problem is serious and important, and it is also 
one in which there is a fortunate mingling of self-interest 
and of Christian, we may say of human, obligation. 

The proper training of the negro will redound to our own 
advantage in the prosperity of the country and in the peace- 
fulness of rural life. And at the same time our Southern peo- 
ple are recognizing more and more that we owe help and 
guidance to these people. 

There are two ways of showing superiority : One way is 
to kick what is down, the other way is to help what is down. 
The latter is the way of Christianity and humanity, and there 
are no people on earth in whom these great forces are stronger 
than in our people of the South. 



RELATION OF THE STATE TO THE EDUCATION 
OF THE NEGRO. 

By T. J. Jones, 
Hampton Institute, Virginia. 

I am by inheritance interested in the training of the ne- 
gro. My people owned and trained them for generations. 
Their success was marked. Our negroes were among the 
best for efficiency and good disposition. I do not mean to 
boast. I have, myself, given a great deal of time and spent, 
for a poor man, a large sum of money in the effort to adjust 
the negroes of my circle of influence to their new conditions, 
and aid them in the struggle, if struggle is the correct word, 
in solving the problems of freedom. 

What I may say is said in all kindness. 

Where are the negroes, and what States have this problem 
laid on them ? 

In ten States the negro question is serious. 

Alabama 45 per cent. Mississippi 57 per cent. 

Arkansas 28 per cent. North Carolina. . . 34 per cent. 

Florida 42 per cent. South Carolina. . . 58 per cent. 

Georgia 46 per cent. Tennessee 24 per cent. 

Louisiana 46 per cent. Virginia 35 per cent. 

Other states having more than 10 per cent, of negro popu- 
lation are: 

Delaware 16 per cent. Maryland 20 per cent. 

Kentucky 13 per cent. Texas 20 per cent. 

I do not believe that the proportion of one negro in five 
is so serious as to ^cause anxiety. His imitative nature 
causes him to adopt the habits of his neighbors, and this dis- 
position will lead him to assimilate education, at least the 
habits which come from education. 

My first proposition is that the State officials cannot neg- 
lect the negro in their plans of education. 
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i. If neglected, like everything else neglected, the negro 
will deteriorate and in so far as he deteriorates society suf- 
fers. This is so plain to me that I do not know how to 
argue the proposition. It seems an axiom. 

I have heard educators, those charged with responsibility, 
say, that in regard to the negro, they "let him alone." This 
would imply that there was no service which could be ren- 
dered the State by the effort of the official in connection with 
the negro school. The school goes wrong or it goes right. 
The school goes. It helps or it hinders. 

2. Cultivation brings out the nature of the cultivated. You 
cannot grow corn on a cotton stalk by any amount of culti- 
vation. Ages of environment with the dying out of the un- 
fit may change the negro nature. In these ten States we 
cannot await that process. The negroes are here and the 
State must make the best of them. 

To avoid harm and to gain advantage the State must take 
active interest in the negro. 

3. There is a moral obligation, based on justice and kind- 
ness, which requires the dominant race to do the best which 
can be done for the negro. What this best is will find great 
difficulty in ascertaining. There has been much confused ex- 
ertion, and very little systematic effort at correct understand- 
ing of the problem. In the main, the efforts have been along 
the same line as those for white schools. 

There was a time when I fell into this same line of march, 
I hardly call it method of thinking, but I do not think now 
that it is just and wise. 

As to the remedy, or remedies, to be applied, I confess 
great hesitancy in offering suggestions. 

NEGRO CHARACTER. 

i. Emotional. 
2. Receptive. 
♦3. Indiscriminative. 

4. Thriftless. 

♦Indiscriminative is not in my dictionary. 
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There are notable individual exceptions, but I think I have 
stated race characteristics. I have noticed, for example, that 
when a thrifty negro dies, leaving property, his children 
hardly ever retain the property. I believe the only exception 
that I recall to this reversion is in a family where both pa- 
rents were largely of white blood. 

We are to see if it is possible to use the common schools 
to aid the negro. 

The treatment must be inexpensive, for the schools are 
poor and the negro is poor. We cannot follow the expensive 
methods employed for the few. 

My suggestions are intended for the common schools : 

1. Taking advantage of the emotional nature of the ne- 
gro, and his love for music, a song book could be used, pre- 
pared, if necessary, which would do more for the negro 
children than preaching. 

I would suggest that we train him in morals through 
music — or singing, shall I say? 

It may not be out of place here to remark that the negro 
slaves originated their music, their corn songs and work 
songs, with the minor chords, and their wonderful hymns. 

Did any of you younger people ever hear a corn song? 

Did you ever hear a church full of negroes sing: 

"I'm climbin' Jacob's ladder, 
I'm climbin' higher and higher — " 

If so, you understand how much can be done through songs. 

Is this the business of schools? I think so. 

2. The receptive negro learns readily to read. He should 
be taught to read and write. There will not be much trouble 
here. 

I would not make any great point on grammar. Daily 
dictation very limited in extent, very exacting in requirement, 
will be sufficient. 

Geography should be taught, especially the distribution of 
negro population. We should use the schools to scatter the 
negro. Disseminatd through the United States he will do 
better and so will the country. 
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3. I have said the negro does not discriminate. I believe 
this to be generally true. Very many of those who are held 
to be dishonest are not to blame for it. They cannot 
discriminate. In emergencies, too, the lack of discrimina- 
tion, judgment if you please, is apt to make the negro act 
unwisely. They are capable of heroic action in emergency, 
but they cannot be counted on to act heroically. They may do 
the wrong thing, do it constitutionally. As far as possible 
the schools should guard against this weakness. 

I suggest : 

1. That they be taught the Ten Commandments. Go over 
and over them, get them ingrained in their memories. Use 
the emotions to enforce the authority of the command. 

2. Teach them arithmetic. Their receptivity will enable 
them to learn the rules of arithmetic. A teaching of the rea- 
sons will aid in acquiring discrimination. 

4. It is a difficult thing for a school to teach thrift. Yet 
a good deal may be done if undertaken with purpose. 

(a) Require punctual attendance. 

(b) Require care in clothing. I do not mean neatness, 
because this may not be possible, but care on the part of 
the child is possible. If his mother does not make him neat, 
let his teacher require him to keep as neat and buttoned up 
as he can. 

(c) Make him take care of his books. 

If he does not do these things punish him. 

I think it very important that simple bookkeeping should 
be taught. This is the best aid to certain phases of thrift. 
It also protects the negro and those with whom he deals. The 
simplest form of ledger, with debits on one side and credits 
on the other, is far better than many think in teaching thrift. 

Teach him a simple book on agriculture. 

He should learn that the city means death, the country 
life and opportunity to the negro. 

In conclusion I suggest: 

Music 

Reading. 
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Writing. 

Dictation. 

Geography of opportunity. 

Ten Commandments. 

Arithmetic. 

Bookkeeping. 

Agriculture. 

I would be glad to enlarge, but my sickness and the fact 
that if presented at all this must be read by some friend causes 
me to desist. 

To the South Atlantic and Gulf States the question of ne- 
gro education is of the greatest importance. 

The importance of the subject induces me to send this pa- 
per, written under conditions which of necessity impair its 
value. 



A FORMULA FOR METHOD IN HIGH SCHOOL 
ENGUSH LITERATURE. 

By Henry S. West, 
Assistant Superintendent of Public Instruction, Baltimore, Md. 

At such a convention as this it is desirable that one or 
another of the speakers should risk the possible charge of ex- 
aggerated ego, and give some personal experience and some 
individual conclusions. In this way there is likely to be 
precipitated a freer discussion than might follow from the 
presentation of doctrines admitted by all, because derived 
frcm recognized authorities. Hence your present respondent 
volunteers to serve in the hazardous capacity of submitting 
one's own devices; and he offers this prefatory apology for 
employing often the pronoun of the first person singular. 

If ever one needed to remember the ancient rule of the 
rhetoricians, to start by conciliating one's audience, I ought 
to be mindful of that admonition right now. Surely the title 
I have chosen to speak to, "A Formula For Method in High 
School English Literature," must appear to you a hard say- 
ing; and must, by its suggestion of an attempt to reduce the 
spiritual to mechanical formulation, arouse at once your lively 
distrust. 

"A formula for literature?" you exclaim. "Preposterous! 
How could any mathematical recipe embrace the subtle, the 
elusive, the intangible soul of literature?" 

I beg therefore that you will observe how careful I have 
been at the outset to keep my formula from coming into con- 
tact with my literature, holding them apart with the signifi- 
cant word method. It is thus by no means literature itself 
that I shall endeavor to formulate, but only a method of 
presenting literature in the classroom. I shall, in fact, ven- 
ture to lay before you merely a simple plan of conducting 
our high school study of English classics by an orderly pro- 
cedure. 
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Some teachers, I fear, have of late become so alarmed 
against forcing literature into a deadening straight jacket of 
method that they have reduced their literature lessons to a 
course of sentimental, backboneless, enervating, hit-or-miss 
entertainment. I direct opposition to such an attitude. I 
believe most firmly that any teaching, even the teaching of 
poetry, will be rendered much more efficient the moment it 
ceases to follow hap-hazard, spontaneous, impromptu, or in- 
spirational ideas, and takes to planning along methodical lines ; 
for I am quite unwilling to admit that no method can be in- 
troduced into the teaching of English literature without fa- 
tal results. And I feel all the more confirmed in this opin- 
ion when I find even so keenly sympathetic and imaginative 
a teacher of English as Mr. Percival Chubb declaring that 
"good planning is indispensable"; and that "plans are essen- 
tial even for the most inspired, just because they are inspired.* 

Two cautions, however, must be observed in all our sug- 
gestions toward the abandonment of ways more or less waste- 
ful and the adoption of methodical instruction. First, any 
methodizing that we recommend should leave large room for 
the play of the teacher's individuality and initiative. Second, 
as teachers generally are not psychologists or paidologists or 
sociologists or anthropologists, the plans to be laid before 
them ought to appear not over-elaborate or highly technical, 
not startlingly novel, and not out of accord with plain com- 
mon sense. Only such a method shall I propose here; and 
my little formula will turn out to be, though systematic in 
statement, yet easily understood and widely elastic in appli- 
cation. 

Some years ago, after I had had considerable experience 
in teaching English, I set about a private examination of what 
I was doing in order to see what rational grounds I could 
offer in justification of my settled procedure in studying and 
teaching a piece of literature. I came to the conclusion that 
all my own study and all my lesson plans were based upon 
a very simple fact of mental activity, which can be stated 
in a few words and illustrated from every-day occurrences. 
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The way the mind works in cognition, the way we come 
to comprehend anything, is by a threefold process. We first 
look at the thing as a whole; then we examine it in detail, 
noting its parts ; and finally we again see the thing as a whole, 
composed of those related parts — and now at last we know 
that thing, and appreciate its worth. Let me illustrate this: 
My little girl has just received from Santa Claus an ingenious 
doll. "What a pretty doll !" she exclaims, as she takes it up. 
Then follows an investigation which discloses some impor- 
tant and surprising facts. Lifting the doll's right arm causes 
it to cry "Papa" ; lifting the left arm makes it cry "mamma" ; 
and when it is laid down, it closes its eyes. Now the treas- 
ure is understood and appreciated: here is something far 
more interesting and worthful than merely "a pretty doll"; 
and the little make-believe mother rejoices in the possession 
of her "dear baby Anne, that says papa and mamma and goes 
to sleep." Or, to consider another example of the same pro- 
cess, you stand before a great historical painting. At first 
you perceive only a large picture, showing some men on 
horseback and some afoot standing out from a darker back- 
ground. Next you examine the picture in detail, directing 
your eyes repeatedly from the center to the margins and back 
to the center; and in noting thus the details of the work you 
see artistic balance, symmetry, good massing and harmony 
of colors, vigorous action, and excellent placing of the promi- 
nent figures. You also come to recognize the leading char- 
acters in the action portrayal. The painting soon becomes 
full of meaning to you as well as full of beauty ; and you re- 
call perfectly the historical event represented. Then you 
sum it all up by naming the picture, commenting upon its 
historical truth and its artistic lifelikeness ; and you praise 
the painter for his fine technical skill as well as for his vivid 
imagination and his ardent poetic feeling. 

In these illustrations — and others could be readily given 
— the mind plainly attains an appreciative understanding of 
something by a process consisting of three steps: first, a 
general view; second, an analytic examination; third, a com- 
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prehensive review. Is it too much to say that after our ear- 
liest years all knowledge and all appreciation come to us 
in just this way? At any rate, we can without difficulty see 
numberless instances of our own study and of our pupils' 
learning fall into this formulation. It is by the triple process 
of a simple synthesis, an illuminating analysis, and a com- 
plete synthesis that the mind gets its meaningful grasp of 
things. It is by just these three stages that I find myself 
gaining a full comprehension and appreciation of a literary 
masterpiece. And it is in exactly this way that I conduct my 
own instruction in literature. Consequently I hold that any- 
one could teach the English classics in the high school by such 
a three-step procedure ; and here I arrive at my formula. 

Following the line of mental action just set forth, this 
formula for method in studying with a high school class the 
classics of English literature prescribes three readings of a 
classic, the term reading being here used in a very broad 
sense. 

The first reading gives a simple synthesis of the piece, by 
which the pupils get a first view of the classic as a whole. 
This is obtained by a rapid reading from beginning to end, 
often with the slurring over or the absolute omission of many 
details. Here the author is permitted to make a fresh and 
unbroken impression with only the prominent features of his 
work kept in view. If the piece is one that tells a story — 
epic, drama, novel, or ballad — the principal object of the 
first reading will be to get the story outlined. Sometimes 
the first reading had best be done entirely by the teacher him- 
self; sometimes this can be assigned to pupils for home 
work, preparatory to the classroom study of the piece; but 
generally these two modes can be effectively combined, pro- 
ceeding concurrently, teacher reading in class and pupil read- 
ing at home, alternating. The teacher should, however, al- 
ways take pains to start the reading, so as to set the key and 
put the class in the right road. Of course, when the classic 
in hand is not lengthy, the first reading can be an actual 
reading aloud of the whol$ by the teacher at a single sitting. 
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The second reading consists of a careful, analytic study of 
the classic. Here we must proceed slowly enough to eluci- 
date difficulties, to find out the parts composing the whole, 
and see their relations, to study character and motive, to 
evoke as far as possible the feelings appealed to by the emo- 
tional elements in the work, and to arouse appreciation of the 
wisdom and beauty of at least the most notable passages. 
During the second reading also the pupils will commence the 
memorizing of selections, if any are to be committed to mem- 
ory. Thus the second reading is expected to occupy a num- 
ber of recitation periods. 

Obviously it is in this second stage of the whole study that 
the teacher will most signally succeed or fail; and that the 
class will experience an ever-growing delight in the master- 
piece or an equally ever-growing weariness, if not an open 
disgust — as happened to many of us in the olden times when 
Paradise Lost was used for parsing purposes only. Here 
therefore the teacher has need to employ all his skill in ques- 
tioning and in stimulating inquiry on the part of his pupils, 
so that the whole classic may be traversed part by part with- 
out loss of interest, because at every turn new vistas of 
thought or imagination are disclosed. Out of the second 
reading moreover much excellent theme writing may arise, 
for the class discussion will bring forth any number of in- 
teresting narrow topics for composition work in all four 
forms of discourse; and these expressional exercises will 
mightily reinforce the literary impressions that the classic 
itself is making. 

After all this, what remains to be done? Something of 
much importance, although perhaps not much class time need 
be devoted to it. The analytic study of the second reading 
has left the classic in a more or less divided state. It must 
now be restored to its true shape as an artistic unity: and 
this is accomplished by the third reading, which is to be some 
form of significant final review of the work as a whole. 
Evidently such a review will seldom, if ever, require a formal 
rereading through the whole piece. And yet this third view 
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is to effect what we may call the complete synthesis of the 
classic; because we can now sum up the results of the analy- 
sis made in the second reading, and get the whole work in 
a true perspective, which will reveal its large meaning and 
its highest beauties, and produce upon the pupils a deeper and 
more lasting impression than could possibly follow from 
stopping with the simplest synthesis of the first reading or 
even at the end of the analytic second reading. 

Now in the third stage of our study, and not until now, 
we can properly draw those large, educative generalizations 
that the piece will yield. Here we discuss the author's pur- 
pose in this work, the moral import of the whole, wha*. it 
indicates about the spirit and beliefs of the time in which 
it was composed, what universal truths of human nature or 
what problems of human destiny are imaged forth. Here 
we can have valuable summarizing literary studies: for ex- 
ample, Shylock's revengeful disposition of the product of cir- 
cumstances, the contrast of Brutus and Cassium, the gentler 
v : ew of Lady Macbeth, the complete transformation of Silas 
Marner, the moral awakening of Sir Launfal, Goldsmith's 
personality in The Vicar of Wakefield, the real heroine of 
Ivanhoe, the ghostly element in The House of the Sez>en Ga- 
bles, the lesson taught in A Grammarian's Funeral, or even 
the progressive degeneration of Satan in Paradise Lost. 
Here finally we may attempt some generalization on the au- 
thor's style, some comparison of the work in hand with other 
works by the same writer or by other writers, some discus- 
sion of the piece as a literary type and as holding a certain 
historic place in the development of our literature. All such 
generalizations, valuable as they are when rightly timed, are 
hardly anything but rote learning if undertaken before an 
extended interpretative analytic study has been made; but 
coming in our formula as the third stage of study, they effect 
that final enlightened synthesis to which every classic is en- 
titled. Accordingly one finds much work, and most impor- 
tant and interesting work, to be done in what I have called 
the third reading. 
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Reducing now the whole matter as a compact statement, 
we have a formula of three terms: An imperfect synthesis, 
a penetrating analysis, and a perfect synthesis. This three- 
step formula for method in the teaching of high school Eng- 
lish literature I respectfully submit for your consideration. 
Does it not appear neither obstruse nor inflexible? Surely 
it is a plan that allows the teacher full freedom for modifi- 
cations and adaptations to suit peculiar conditions, for one 
may expand or contract at will each of the three readings. 

Indeed would not such a theory of a threefold process in 
the study of a classic serve as a sound principle for the 
teaching of literature in any grade from the primary school 
to the university? Of course, however, it is only in the 
higher grades that the three stages could come out fully differ- 
entiated, because only there can one venture upon any ex- 
tended analysis. In applying this formula therefore down 
through the grades, the second reading, the analytic study, 
would be a constantly diminishing factor until with the 
youngest children it would practically disappear; and the two 
syntheses would be merged into one, or better, the second 
synthesis would often consist of the memorizing and ex- 
pressive recital of the piece — as, for example, might wel! hap- 
pen with Bryant's Waterfowl. And on the other hand, with 
the students in college or university the first reading might 
safely be assigned as preparatory work entirely outside the 
classroom, so that the lecture hours could be devoted wholly 
to the second and third readings, the illuminating analysis 
and the summarizing synthesis. 
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MEETING OF DEPARTMENT OF SUPERINTEND- 
ENCE OF NATIONAL EDUCATIONAL 
ASSOCIATION. 

The last meeting of the Department of Superintendence at 
Chicago was one of the largest and most interesting ever 
held, Chicago being centrally located. The meetings of the 
various departments were held in the auditorium of the Au- 
ditorium Hotel, which was a very convenient place. The 
subjects were discussed with a great deal of interest and ani- 
mation. The National Society for the Scientific Study of 
Education, the Society of College Teachers of Education, 
the National Committee on Agricultural Education. Confer- 
ence of Stjrte Superintendents of Education, and the Educa- 
tional Press were all unusually well attended, in fact, crowded, 
the rooms being too small for some of these meetings. There 
was a lively contest with reference to determining the next 
place of meeting. After voting several times, Indianapolis 
was selected. Austin, Texas, would have been successful in 
getting it if the Mobile voters would have supported Austin 
in the final vote. 



BOOK REVIEWS. 

The AcRorous of Athens. By Martin L. D'Ooge, New York. The 
Macmillan Co.. i-a*. Pp. xx— 450— V. $4.00 net. 

This handsome book, a companion volume to Seymour's 
Life in the Homeric Age, embodies many years of a labor 
of love. This work of Prof. D'Ooge s ripest genius began, 
we may say, with his first visit to the Acropolis of Athens 
back in the seventies; he has returned again and again to 
that sacred hill to find and to solve new problems of its his- 
tory. One year, 1886-87, he was director of the American 
School of Classical Studies in Athens, when some of his best 
work was accomplished. The finished work is an elaborate 
and thorough presentation of the results of all the excavations 
made upon that holy rock of Athens from the days of Klenze 
?nd Ludwig Ross to the days of Kavvadias and Doerpfeld, 
and presents in bright and attractive form the rich fruits of 
the researches of the best modern scholarship into the history 
— architectural, archaeological and artistic — of that most won- 
derful spot in the aesthetic development of the world. 

The author has admirably overcome the difficulties of his 
threefold delicate task — to meet the needs not only of the 
general reader of Greek history and the history of civiliza- 
tion, but also of the special advanced student of classical 
archaeology, and to provide a learned, helpful thoroughly schol- 
arly and enlightened companion to the appreciative visitor to 
earth's central shrine in violet-crowned Athens. 

The first chapter deals with the geological features of the 
Acropolis, its form and formation, the caves about the slopes 
and the deities to whom they are to be assigned, the various 
possible approaches to the summit, the oldest sanctuaries and 
the Mycenaean places of the Erechtheid and Cecropid princes. 

Then follows, in Chapter Two, an all too brief sketch of 
the artistic development of the Acropolis under Pisistratus 
and his sons, with a wide regression to the old nine-gated 
Pelargikon; the author gives us a lucid discussion of the ap- 
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proaches to the west front and of the building of the gates. 
A large part of the chapter is occupied with the old temple 
of Athena, in which he necessarily follows Doerpfeld, though 
he does not go with him all the way. A long appendix (III) 
gives a resume of the many problems connected with the 
old temple and its interrelations with Parthenon and Erech- 
theum, with a fair, judicial consideration of the various opin- 
ions and an honest refusal to be dogmatic on points where 
proofs cannot be established. 

Chapter III, "From the Persian Destruction to the Age 
of Pericles," touches only the building of the walls, the foun- 
dations of the old Parthenon and the "Tanten". These sculp- 
tures are treated in the briefest possible sketch, for sculpture 
is only an incident in the scope of this book; but the history 
of the architecture is full and clear and illuminating. 

Chapter IV, "The Age of Pericles," is, as it should be, 
the longest chapter in the book (119 pages) and the most 
brilliant. The larger part of it is devoted to the Parthenon, 
its history, its architecture, and its sculpture. The author has, 
with becoming self-restraint, refrained from going into de- 
tails of art criticism and historical minuite and given us * 
true impression of the significance of the monumental crea- 
tions of that peerless age — Parthenon, Prophylaea, Nike-tem- 
ple, and Erechtheum. 

Then follows (in Chapter V) a brief sketch of the build- 
ings on the south slope of the Acropolis; chief among them 
are the Dionysiac theater, the Asclepieum, the Stoa Eu- 
menes, the Odeum of Herodes Atticus. The unfortunate de- 
mands of space have held the author down to too great brev- 
ity. We could have wished that he could have given free 
rein to the abundance of his knowledge and the eloquence 
that is his gift, that he could have dealt unhampered with at 
least the two great theaters and the problems connected with 
their historical development. 

"The Acropolis in the Hellenistic and Roman Periods," is 
the subject of the following chapter. But in addition to the 
matter suggested by its title -it contains also a discussion of 
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all sorts of archaeological, plastic, and other odds and ends 
not treated in the former chapters — dating from the sixth 
century B. C. to the second A. D. The author is following 
Pausanias once more on his descriptive tour of the Acro- 
polis, that nothing may be left out. 

The closing chapter of the book completes the circle of the 
Acropolis' history. The great days of the citadel have passed 
and we are led through the period of its ruin and decay under 
the empire of the East, the Venetians and the Turks, and of 
its resurrection since the war of independence and the es- 
tablishment of the kingdom of the Hellenes. 

The :iiass of new material discovered on the Acropolis has 
multiplied with the years of excavation. There are, of 
qourse, many subjects of archaeological controversy. The 
net results of these are summarized in the main body of the 
book ; the technical discussion of the evidence bearing on snch 
problems is wisely relegated to appendices for the use of 
scholars, leaving the history proper unencumbered for the 
enjoyment of readers of every class. The appendices, of 
which there are three, deal with (1) the ancient sources of 
our knowledge of the history of the Acropolis and a splen- 
did bibliography of modern scholarship; (2) the nine-gated 
Pelargikon, and (3) the problem of the old temple of Athena. 
A full index adds greatly to the usefulness of the book. 

The outward architecture of the book is attractive; the 
typography is excellent. Misprints are very rare. The few 
that have been detected are unimportant — as meet for met 
(page 8), temple for temples (page 275), accents of Greek 
words (pages 13, 212, 245, 248), occasional misplaced marks 
of punctuation (pages 14, 151); all through Chapter III, 
Plan VII is referred to as Plan VI, and diphrophoroi came 
out (page 162) as diphoroi. 

By reason of his fairness to both sides on all disputed 
points and his judicial balancing of the masses of evidence 
at his command, the author leaves but few openings for at- 
tack or criticism. Sometimes we may differ with his conclu- 
sions. Sometimes we may raise a question. It would be 
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strange, indeed, if his enthusiasm did not occasionally lead 
him into some little inaccuracy or into a too sweeping state- 
ment. Instances may be found on page 46 (Fig. 13) where 
the front elevation of the old Athena Temple is called a 
"Peristyle" ; and on page 104 the statement that "the old 
Athena Temple * * * was changed from a Doric to an Ionic 
structure at the time of the building of the peristyle by the 
Pisistratid , s" is too sweeping. The new peristyle was in 
the strictest Doric style. But the building of it necessitated 
the raising of the cella walls and the heightening of the old 
Doric columns on either side of the doorway. When the 
height of the column was increased from ca. 5 to ca. 7 or 8 
times its diameter, it could no longer be a Doric column, but 
must become an Ionic. And so instead of simply raising 
the cella walls to meet the raised roof, Pisistratus filled in the 
gap with sculptured stone — an Ionic frieze. And the temple 
was still Doric in spite of these two significant Ionic features. 

Little inaccuracies crop out, but rarely, as when e. g., we 
find the length of the Parthenon frieze 525 feet on page 130 
and 523 on page 160. Again on page 16 the author says: 
"In this earliest period we find that the Acropolis was at once 
a sanctuary, a citadel and a residence. Sanctuary it remained 
during all later times, citadel until the age of Pericles, but 
as residence it continued to serve only during the period of 
Pisistratus." And yet we can hardly say that the Acropolis 
has been a sanctuary during these last hundred years; or 
that it was not a citadel under the Spartans in 403 B. C, or 
under Sulla (66 B. C), or under the Franks, and under the 
Turks; or that it did not serve as a residence to Demetrius 
Poliocretes or the Frankish Dukes or the Turkish command- 
ants. 

The book is profusely and beautifully illustrated with nu- 
merous plans, photographs, and drawings, which add greatly 
to the clearness and usefulness as well as to the attractiveness 
of the work. There are seven splendid topographical plans, 
nine full-page photogravures, and 134 other illustrations. 
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Most of these are from photographs, splendidly reproduced, 
clear and sharp. 

Prof. D'Ooge s Acropolis of Athens is a worthy monu- 
ment to his own scholarship and years of service to the cause 
of humanistic culture, and it merits a place among the books 
of the student of history and of literature and of art alike. 

Tulane University. Waltfr Miller. 



The Essays of Francis Bacon. Edited by Fred Allison Howe, LL. 
B., Ph. D., Head of the Department of English, State Normal School, 
Los Angeles, xxxvii, 250 pages. 35 cents. Heath's English Classics 
Series. D. C Heath & Co., Boston. 

The test of. success in the study of Bacon's Essays, says 
Dr. Howe in his edition, is whether or not the student's own 
thinking is invigorated and vitalized. Such being the pur- 
pose of this latest issue of the classic, it is interesting to see 
by what means the editor stimulates the student's thinking. 
Guidance and questioning characterize the Notes, rather than 
the direct doling out of information in the usual fashion of 
annotated texts. Oftentimes one passage from Bacon's 
writings is cited to explain another; and references to acces- 
sible authorities show the student how to get information. 
Inductive questions call attention to significant things in the 
essay, and help the reader to a fuller interpretation than he 
would get by any other means. Thus the editor actually suc- 
ceeds in putting the student on a basis of self-help — and what, 
indeed, is better worth accomplishing than that? 

The volume contains all of Bacon's Essays. For classes de- 
siring to read only a portion of the book, the editor has made 
a selection of thirty-four of the most interesting and repre- 
sentative essays. By doing this he has made the book suit- 
able for use either by college classes studying the essays as 
a whole, or by the less mature pupils of secondary schools 
who should make a closer study of a few essays. 

Like all the issues in the Heath English Classics Series, 
the Bacon volume is scholarly, accurate, and complete. The 
introduction sets forth admirably the background of the period 
in which Bacon lived and his character, career, and influence. 
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Contemporary chronology and contemporary English writers 
are listed. The glossary is excellent and the index is a serv- 
iceable feature. 



Haaren and Poland's Famous Men of Modern Times. By John 
H. Haaren, L.L. D., District Superintendent of Schools, New York 
City, and A. B. Poland, Ph. D., Superintendent of Schools, Newark, 
N. J. Cloth, i2mo, 352 pages, with illustrations. Price 50 cents. Ameri- 
can Book Company, New York, Cincinnati and Chicago. 

This volume for supplementary reading gives in simple 
and attractive form the lives of thirty-three great soldiers, 
sailors, statesmen, scientists, and rulers, from Columbus to 
Gladstone. Each brief biography forms a center about which 
the pupil can gather the prominent events of the country and 
epoch. There can be no quicker way of gaining the pupil's 
attention, and no surer way of holding it, for there can be 
no better method of acquainting young people with the great 
facts of history than that which gives them a knowledge of 
the men by whom history has been made. The illustrations 
are numerous and beautiful, and add much to the attractive- 
ness of this helpful and interesting book. 



Coe"s School Reader. By Fanny E. Coe, Teacher of English in the 
Boston Normal School. Cloth, i2mo, with illustrations. American Book 
Company, New York, Cincinnati and Chicago. 

Third Grade Reader; 284 pages. Price 40 cents. 

Fourth Grade Reader; 360 pages. Price 50 cents. 

These books offer much new, fresh and interesting ma- 
terial, including stories of adventure, of humor, of child life, 
of animal life, of chivalry, etc. They will appeal to the teacher 
as well as to the pupil. The selections are of literary value, 
the teaching sound and wholesome, with ideals high and yet 
compelling. The books are carefully graded, and the princi- 
ple of co-relation is kept in view by such an arrangement of 
the selections as secures the greatest possible unity of im- 
pression. The illustrations are numerous and most attrac- 
tive. The books are admirably suited for supplementary use 
in connection with any standard series of readers. 
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Shirley's Part Songs For Mixed Voices. Edited by John B. Shir- 
ley, Supervisor of Music, Upper Troy, N. Y. Cloth 8vo, 272 pages. 
Price 75 cents. American Book Company, New York, Cincinnati and 
Chicago. 

The songs in this volume are intended for mixed voices, 
and are notable for their great variety, their musical ar- 
rangement of parts, and their adaptability to all school occa- 
sions, such as commencement, festivals, national celebrations, 
etc. In all there are ninety-seven compositions, consisting of 
folk songs, college songs, operatic and national songs, and 
miscellaneous choruses. Some of the latter are quite long 
and are well adapted for special concert programs. 



Form ax's Essentials In Civil Government. By S. E. Forman, Ph. 
D. Cloth, i2mo, 224 pages, illustrated. Price 60 cents. American Book 
Company, New York, Cincinnati and Chicago. 

The aim of this little book, intended for the last years of 
grammar school and the first years of the high school, is to 
establish high political ideals, to promote good citizenship. 
Incidentally, it teaches many important facts concerning the 
forms and workings of our government. Each lesson in civ- 
ics is made a lesson in political ethics. Good citizenship is 
recognized to be an affair both of the head and of the heart. 
The general subject of government and the duties of the va- 
rious government officers are treated with considerable full- 
ness. 

Schiller. Die Jungfrau von Orleans. Edited by Warren Wash- 
burn Florer, Ph. D., Instructor in German, University of Michigan. 
Goth, i6mo, 375 pages. Price 70 cents. American Book Company, New 
York, Cincinnati and Chicago. 

This edition has been prepared in the light of the recent 
Schiller investigation, for the purpose of introducing stu- 
dents to the elements of literary interpretation and of stimu- 
lating in them a desire to read the drama as a masterpiece. 
The introduction gives a faithful picture of France at the 
coming of the Maid of Orleans, a short sketch of her life, 
suggestive hints as to Schiller's use of history and of the prin- 
cipal literary sources, and an account of the composition and 
production of the drama. The vocabulary contains the spe- 
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cial, as well as the general meanings of words, and the prin- 
cipal idioms. The notes are divided. The literary materials 
are collected, so that the student may, at a glance, note the 
general influence of literary sources upon the author. The 
exegetical notes interpret the simplest problems of the drama. 



Scribe and Legouve. Bataille de Dames. Edited by Charles A. Eg- 
gert, Ph. D. Cloth, i6mo, 159 pages, with introduction, notes, and 
vocabulary. Price 30 cents. American Book Company, New York, Cin- 
cinnati and Chicago. 

In the preparation of this edition of Scribe and Legouve's 
bright and interesting comedy the need of elementary stu- 
dents have been constantly kept in view. For this purpose the 
notes have been made particularly full on the use of the tenses 
and of the subjunctive, and on special difficulties in the use 
of certain model verbs. Special attention is also given in the 
notes to the explanation of idioms, the translation of which 
is to be found in the vocabulary, and to comparison with Eng- 
lish uses. The comedy is provided with a short introduction 
on the life of authors and the character of their work, and 
a very full vocabulary. 



MacCon nell's Standard Songs and Choruses for High Schools. 
By Marie F. MacConnell, Director of Music, High Schools, New York 
City. Cloth, 8vo, 256 pages. Price 75 cents. American Book Company, 
New York, Cincinnati and Chicago. 

In this book are ninety-eight selections, comprising part 
songs, excerpts from operas and oratorios, choruses, and folk 
songs, in which special attention has been paid to the voice 
range for all parts. Some of the classical songs of Schu- 
mann, Schubert, Grieg, and others are given in the original 
version for one voice, thus enabling all the singers to learn 
the original melody. For a large number of the songs from 
German composers original translations of the words have 
been made; while in the case of a few of these songs both 
German and English words are given. 
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Hoadley's Physical Laboratory Handbook. By George A. Hoad- 
ley, C. E., Sc. D.. Professor of Physics, Swarthmore College. Goth, 
i2mo, 107 pages. Price 50 cents. American Book Company, New York, 
Cincinnati and Chicago. 

This collection of sixty-two laboratory experiments covers 
the various topics usually taken up in secondary schools, the 
number presented being so great as to offer a considerable 
latitude of choice on the part of the teacher. The require- 
ments of the College Entrance Examination Board, the New 
York State Education Department, and other similar bodies 
have been fully met. The volume may be used advantageously 
with any good text-book on the subject. The experiments 
have been selected with care; the apparatus required is not 
elaborate. Throughout the student is trained to profit from 
his observations, to exercise his ingenuity, and to depend 
upon himself. 
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The Pacific Coast 
Teachers' Bureau 

Teachers are very scarce on the Pa- 
cific Coast and especially in Oregon. 
Salaries are good and terms are long. 
For information address 

CHAS. H. JONES, Manager, 
Salem, Oregon. 



The Oregon 
Teachers' Monthly 

is the most widely read paper in the 
Pacific Northwest. It is full of inter- 
esting material for teachers wherever 
they may be found. Write for sample 
copy and special clubbing combinations. 
Address 

CHAS. H. JONES, Editor, 
Salem, Oregon. 



California 
Teachers' Agency 

(Established 1889, Los Angeles) 

PLACES TEACHERS ' 

in CALIFORNIA, also in 

Nevada, Arizona, and 

Washington. 

BOYNTON & ESTERLY, Managers 

also publishers of 

SIERRA EDUCATIONAL 
NEWS 

50 cents a year. 

Contains Certification and other laws, 
and general school information of Pa- 
cific Coast. 

Send for sample copies, also registra- 
tion blanks and other printed matter, to 

805 Kamm Bldg., San Francisco, Cal. 
626 Stimson Block, Los Angeles, Cal. 



Ask your Training Teacher or your 
Supervisor about 

The Kindergarten 
Primary Magazine 

AND ABOUT 

"A Baker's Dozen for City Children" 

The new book of thirteen Kindergarten 
Songs by Isabel Valentine and Lileon 
Claxton, of the New York Public 
Schools, with introduction by Dr. 
JENNY B. MERRILL, Supervisor of 
Kindergartens, New York City Public 
Schools. 

YOU SHOULD HAVE BOTH 

The Kindergarten Primary Magazine is 
$1.00 per year. "A Baker's Dozen for 
City Children" is 55c postpaid. 

We will send you BOTH FOR $1.10 
if you mention "Southern Educational 
Review." Address : 

THE KINDERGARTEN 

MAGAZINE COMPANY 

150 Nassau St. New York, N. Y. 



LIBRARIES 

Both Private and public are in- 
complete without the best periodi- 
cals of today. Newspapers and 
Magazines for your own reading 
table or for your school library 
should not be ordered singly but in 
combination, for the sake of econ- 
omy. 

BEST R AU S 

Can be received by return mail by 
sending list of periodicals desired to 

TNE EU-DAL 
SUBSCRIPTION A6ENCY 

Lexington, Kg. 
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IttE FA It- FAMED ttEORfJETt* lt\V LiMV 

N. E. A. at Denver 



If you attend the N, E* A* meeting - at Denver in July yon 
should avail yourself of the opportunity to see some of Colo- 
rado's famous scenic attractions and experience the delights 
of a summer outing in the Rocky Mountains. 

The COLORADO a M SOUTHERN Ry. 

"WE COLORADO ROAD" 

Reaches nearly all the famous Scenic Points of interest and 
the most Picturesque Summer Resorts in Colorado, We also 
offer many attractive one-day trips into the mountains which 
are world-famed and can be arranged to suit any taste or purse. 



YOU OUGHT TO SEE AND READ 



our books on Colo- 
rado, particularly 
about the Far-Famed Georgetown Loop and Mt. McClellan 
trip, the trip to Cloudland, over the Switzerland Trail, the 
Picturesque Summer Resorts in Platte Canon, where Trout- 
in£ may be enjoyed, Mt, Morrisson, Beautiful Estes Park* 
Colorado Springs, Manitou and the Pikes Peak Region, 
Send for them today, 

Special Rates to all Points during the N. E. A. 

T. E. FISHER, General Passenger Agent 
lie ii ten Cain. 
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Don't Read 
at Random 

READ THIS COURSE: 

"Foundations of Modern Europe, 
by Emil Reich, Hungarian au- 
thor $1.50 

"Seen in Germany," by Ray Stan- 
nard Baker 2.00 

"Studies in European Literature," 
prepared for the course 1.50 

"Man and the Earth," by Prof. 
N. S. Shaler, Geology, Har- 
vard 1.50 

Chautauquan Magazine (Month- 
ly — illustrated) Containing "The 
Friendship of Nations: Interna- 
tional Peace or War?"; "A 
Reading Journey to Holland"; 
Dutch Art and Artists, etc... 2.00 

Total $8.50 

All four books and tile Magazine 
to address $5.00 

"Easy for Anybody, Worth While to 
Everybody." 

Address. CHAUTAUQUA PRESS, 

Chautauqua, New York. 
SYSTEM BRINGS RESULTS 



A New Text Book on 
Woodworking 




Essentials of Woodworking, by Irm 
S. Griffith, Director of Manual Train- 
ing, Oak Park. 111., and department ed- 
itor of The American Carpenter and 
Builder; illustrated with numerous pen 
drawings by Edwin V. Lawrence, of 
the University of Illinois. A text- 
book on woodworking tools, materials 
and processes, to supplement, but not 
to take the place of, the instruction 
given by the teacher. Price, $1.00. 

Sill fir iv "Affront List if Inks n tM 
ill Arts." 



THE MANUAL ARTS PRESS 

PEORIA, ILLINOIS 




The Bradley Books 

NEW AND RECENT ISSUES 

THE GARDEN GAME AND OTHER SONGS. By Julia A. Hidden. Beau- 

tifully Bound in Silk and Boards. Price $0.75 

The title song and some others in this collection are well and favorably known, but 
the majority of the pieces are new and now published for the first time. The poems 
are true in ryhme, rich in sentiment, and set to delightful, tuneful melodies. The 
beautiful design of the book mechanically makes it especially desirable for the holi- 
days. Ready about December 1st. 
WHAT AND HOW. By Ethel If. Henderson and H. O. Palcn. Cloth and 

Gold. Price $2.00 

A new book that solves the "Busy Work" problem for the primary teacher. Pro- 
fusely illustrated with many beautiful color plates. It contains definite and practi- 
cable courses of elementary handwork in Stick-laying, Paper-folding, Freehand Cut- 
ting, Clay Modeling, Weaving, Form and Color, and Cardboard Construction, with 
a chapter on making beautiful and useful things out of the material used. Ready 
December 1st. 

OUTLINE OF A YEAR'S WORK IN THE KINDERGARTEN. By Anna 

W. Devereaux. Silk Cloth. Price $0.70 

A revised edition of this popular work, making practically a new book. It rep- 
resents a scheme of work in the kindergarten for one year based on the order of 
the seasons, beginning with the first week in September and ending with the third 
week in June. 
A YEAR BOOK FOR PRIMARY GRADES. By Etta M. Graves and 

Amelia W. Watkins. Cloth. Pries $1.25 

A suggestive kindergarten program for use in primary schools, with outlines for 
Busy Work. An unusually important book for primary teachers and kindergart- 
ners. Send for special circular. 

MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY. SprlngfUld. Mass. 

Boston New York Philadelphia Atlanta San Francisco 
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Florida 
School Exponent 

A monthly journal devoted to the 
cause of General Education in the 
South, and Florida in particular. 
Official organ of State Teachers' 
Association, of the State Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction, and 
member Educational Press Associa- 
tion. The only school journal pub- 
lished in the State of Florida ; goes 
to three thousand teachers and 
school officers in the State. 

A SPLENDID ADVERTISING 

MEDIUM 

One dollar pays for the subscrip- 
tion to the Exponent for one year, 
and secures membership in Florida 
Teachers Agency. For further in- 
formation, address 

Florida School Exponent 

Tallahassee, Florida 



Modern European Year 



1008 



NOW READY 



1909 



The McMillan 
Pedagogical Library 

Contains 16 Standard Volumes 
which is having a remarkable sale among 
school teachers. If you wish to add 
pleasure and freshness to your work, 
you ought to have these books. Write 
for descriptive booklet, giving easy pay- 
ment plan. 
Outlines of English Masterpieces 

Gives a complete grasp of the subjects at 
a glance. 
Outlines of Ivanhoe and 
Lady of the Lake. Price 25c 
DeQuincey's Essays. Price 15c 
Pope's Rape of the Lock. Price 10c 
House of Sez'en Gables. Price 10c 
Self-Help Arithmetic Cards. 

Contains 50 test lessons. A complete review. 
Sample Set 18c 
Supplemental Problems in Arithmetic 
By L. V. Arnold. 85 pages of Practical 
Problems. Price 25c 
American Examination Book 

By George C. Rowell and Horatio M. Pol- 
lock. Compiled from Civil Service, Regents 
and State Examination Papers. Price $1.50. 

Send For Circulars. 

New York Education Company 

ALBANY, NEW YORK. 



The new C. L. S. C. Course is com- 
posed of an exceedingly interesting and 
important group of topics for Home 
Study. 

<L Subjects 

1. Foundations of Modern Europe. By 
Emil Reich, Hungarian Author and 
Extension Lecturer. From the compli- 
cated mosaic of European affairs the 
author makes a few clear essential pic- 
tures stand out sharply and indelibly. $1.50 

2. Seen in Germany. By Ray Stannard 
Baker. German Life and People ob- 
served by a competent American jour- 
nalist. Fully illustrated $2.00 

3. Studies in European Literature. 
French, German, Belgian, Norwegian. 
Series prepared for the C. L. S. C. by 
University Professors $1.50 

4. Man and the Earth. By N. S. Sha- 
ler, Professor of Geology at Harvard. 
Review of material resources of the 
earth and why they should not be 
wasted $1.50 

5. The Chautauquan Magazine $2.00 

Including C. L. S. C. enrollment if 
desired. 

Three series in this illustrated monthly 
magazine will be required in the 
course: 

The Friendship of Nations: Interna- 
tional War or Peace? A Symposium 
by many well-known authorities of 
International Interest just now. 

A Reading Journey Through Holland. 
By George Wharton Edwards, author 
and artist. 

Dutch Art and Artists. By George 
Breed Zug, history of art department 
of University of Chicago. 

The Chautauquan will also contain a 
wealth of supplementary material, hints 
and helps for home study, Round Ta- 
ble with programs and outlines, edi- 
torial departments relating to the 
course, etc — 

Total, $8.50 

ft Terms 

Reduced Price for Complete Course Above, 
Postpaid, Cash with order. (Foreign 
postage on magazine 50c additional. ..$5.00 

Any part or parts of the above course will 
be sent separately, if wanted, postpaid, for 
the price opposite each title in the list, for 
cash with order. The reduced rate of $5.00 
applies only to orders for the complete course, 
cash with order. 

An enrollment of $1.00 for membership in 
the C. L. S. C, duplicate memoranda blanks, 
annual certificates, etc. is charged persons 
who do not subscribe for The Chautauquan 
magazine. 

ORDER FROM 

CHAUTAUQUA PRESS, Chutiaqm, N. Y. 
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Teachers Exams 

20 per cent. Discount to Teachers. 
Seeley's A New School manage- 
ment $1.25 

Seeley's Foundation of Education. 1.00 
Gordy's New Psychology (for 

teachers ) 1.25 

Gordy's A Broader Elementary 

Education 1.25 

Page's Theory and Practice of 

Teaching 1.00 

Moore's The Science of Study 1.00 

Lind's Best Methods in Country 

Schools 1.25 

Mistakes in Teaching (Preston 

Papers) 1,00 

1 001 Questions and Answers Series 

Eleven Volumes, 50 cents each 

Arithmetic, English Grammar, 

Arithmetic Test Examples, Geography, 

U. S. History, Botany, 

General History, Nat. Philosophy, 

Physiology and Hygiene, 

Reading and Orthography, 

Theory and Practice of Teaching. 

HINDS & NOBLE, Publishers 
31-33-35 West 15th 8t. New York City, N. Y. 

School books of all publishers at 1 store. 



TIib 

&tmantt Htnitm 

(Qnartsrlg 

(January, April, July, October) 
Subscription $2 a year. 

Single numbers 50c 

Now in its Seventeenth Year. Each 
issue contains 128 large octavo pages 
printed on heavy paper. 

Devoted to reviews of leading books 
and to papers on such topics of general 
literature as require fuller treatment 
than they receive in popular magazines, 
and less technical treatment than they 
receive in specialists publications. In 
other words, The Sewanee Review con- 
forms more nearly to the type of the 
English Reviews than is usual with 
American periodicals. 

The Review is of especial value in 
Schools and College Reading Rooms 
and in Public Libraries, as it contains 
papers upon subjects used for debates, 
etc. Address : 

THE SEWANEE REVIEW, 
Sewanee, Tenn. 



SUBSCRIBE FOR 

The 
West Virginia 
School Journal 

The only school paper in West Vir- 
ginia that has for its subscribers three- 
fourths of the teachers of the State. It 
contains each month many splendid ar- 
ticles, by well known educators, that will 
be of interest to teachers anywhere. 

It also tells of the educational devel- 
opment now going on in West Virginia, 
and this will be of special interest to all 
West Virginians wherever they may 
live. 

Price $1.00 per year. 

Address THE WEST VIRGINIA 
SCHOOL JOURNAL 

Morgantown, W. Va. 



,000 



MEMORY GEMS 
25 CtS. 

THOUGHTS TOR THOSE 
WHO THINK 

One hundred and twenty-eight pages. 
One Thousand Gems,, carefully classi- 
fied for each of the twelve grades of 
pupils. Class Mottoes, English, Latin, 
French, German Maxims and FVoverbs. 
Three Indexes by authors, by first lines, 
by sentiment. Elegantly bound in cloth. 
Sent postpaid for twenty-five cents. The 
very best book of its kind made. 

Address the Editor and Publisher: 

Henry P. Pattengill 

Lansing, Michigan. 
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Every TEACHER should 
read 

The Dark Corner 

A Story of Rural School Reform 
by ZACH McGHEE 

No one who has ever been to school in the country 
anywhere in America can fail to find familiar scenes 
and facts in this delightful story, with all the quaint- 
ness, wit, pathos, philosophy, vividly portrayed. 

The school fakir is the heavy villian, and the educa- 
tional reformer is the hero. The Hollisville Collegiate 
Military Institute, Professor Jefferson Marquinius 
Tilson, President, is superceded by a system of county 
education which turns on the light in the Dark Cor- 
ner. But it all is a tale, most charmingly told. 

"A story that will make any person reading sit still 
until it is finished. " — Durham (N. C.) Herald. 

"The man raised in a small town of the South finds 
the book a well-spring of delight." — Montgomery 
(Ala.) Advertiser. 

"Many a page of keen and entertaining character 
analysis." — Norfolk (Va.) Landmark. 

"A well balanced, interesting tale —well conceived 
and told with much tenderness and humor/' — Wash- 
ington (D. C.) Star. 

"There is not a dull page in the book." — Laurens 
(S. C.) Advertiser. 

At your bookstore, or naming this advertisement, 
send $1.00 to The Grafton Press, Publishers, 70 
Fifth Ave., New York, and it will be sent postpaid. 
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Positions for Teachers 

Hundreds of positions like those described below are now open 
for capable, experienced men with leading colleges, universities 
and technical schools everywhere. Also good openings for men 
who wish to give up teaching, in business and in technical work 

INSTRUCTOR: Large military school has opening for instructor in German 
and French. Must be college man, preferably single, and well qualified as a 
disciplinarian. Will prepare men for Harvard, Yale and Princeton. Salary 
$1,000. (AT-85199) 

SUPERVISOR : Young man between 20 and 30 years of age for school of deaf 
mutes for children of five or over. Must be a good disciplinarian and of 
good habits. Salary $30.00 per month, room, board and washing. (AT-86332) 

TEACHER: Large state normal wants man to take charge of Department of 
English Language and Literature. Desires a young man who is conservative 
and scholarly and who has already proved his ability to make his work suc- 
cessful. Good personality and executive ability essential. Salary $1,500 with 
rapid advancement. (CT-3769) 

TEACHER: Military Academy in New Jersey wants man to teach commercial 
branches. Single man and one with knowledge of stenography preferred. 
Salary $50-$7S per month and board. (AT-86347) 

TEACHER: School for Boys in New York State wants young college man 
(Harvard preferred) 25-30 years of age to take charge of elementary work. 
Man who is fond of boys and able to meet parents and leave good impression. 
Salary $900 and home. (AT-86342) 

INSTRUCTOR : The above school also has opening for instructor in Latin. Pre- 
fer Harvard man with some teaching experience who will take interest in 
some outside work, such as athletic, Glee Club work or debating. Salary 
$800 and home. (AT-86342) 

PRINCIPAL: Man to act as principal of large academy who is able to teach 
mathematics. English or modern languages. Must have had teaching experi- 
ence and able to exert best of influence on students. Salary $1,200. (CT-4324) 

TEACHER: Well known agricultural college wants teacher of English who is 
capable of doing some public speaking and training men for oratorical and 
debating contests. Salary $8oo-$i,200. (CT-4292) 

INSTRUCTOR : Above agricultural college wants instructor in Physics, of good 
training and experience, with ability to grow into a professorship. Salary 
$800-$ 1, 200." (CT-4292) 

PROFESSOR: Professorship of Industrial Pedagogy which has just been es- 
tablished in large university wants man to give such training as may be nec- 
essary in preparing men and women to take charge of industrial work along 
lines of agriculture, mechanic arts and domestic arts in the common and high 
schools. Salary $i,50O-$2,ooo. (CT-4292) 

DIRECTOR: For school of Music. Must be Ai man, and a vocalist given pref- 
erence. Salary $8oo-$i,200. (CT-4282) 

INSTRUCTORS : Large technical school in New York City has openings for two 
instructors, one a technical man, who is a college graduate in electrical en- 
gineering, and the other a practical man who understands wiring, alternating 
and direct currents, generators, armatures, etc. Salary $1,200-$ 2,000. (AT- 
86275) 

Unr\/v/\/\/1ci THE NATIONAL ORGANIZA- 
jLA3,UgOOQS TION OF BRAIN BROKERS 

Suite 144, 305 Broadway, New York. 31 1 -31 3 Nicollet Ave., Minneapolis, 
1015 Hartford Bldg., Chicago, 111. Minn. 

1215 Commonwealth Trust Bldg., Phila. 566 Wells Building, Milwaukee, Wis. 

430 Chemical Bldg., St. Louis, Mo. 352 Endicott Bldg., St. Paul, Minn. 

536 Williamson Bldg., Cleveland, Ohio. 623 R. A. Long Bldg., Kansas City, Mo. 

1 130 Park Bldg., Pittsburg, Pa. 1028 Schulmach Bldg., Wheeling, W. Va. 
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Five Thousand 
Free School Libraries 

Now is t'ie time to avail yourself of the offer. 
Just send us a postal for ioo Hawthorne Li- 
brary Certificates (free) and full information 

WHAT THOUSANDS TELL US 

Meets the demands of the schools for Supplement- 
ary Reading as well as books for Home Reading 

Champion City, Mo. Franklin, Ky. 

The books ordered from you some The forty volumes you sent me are 

time since were duly received and in beautiful and have been received ir. 

good condition. The children could good condition. 

scarcely wait until they had been num I have recommended your plan of 

bered. They are all well bound and raising a library. I wish to send yon 

good clear print. names of other teachers later, and will 

W. S. Conn ally. do what I can to induce them to pur- 
chase your libraries. 

Educational Publishing Co.: (Signed) Miss Maud M. Blaul 

Enclosed please find money order for 

$20,00 for School Libraries as per slip. My pupils raised the money in a few 

E. W. Akers, hours, and are waiting anxiously for 

Middlcton, Cat. something new to read. 

The Hawthorne School Library pur- Chambcrsbura Pa 

chased by our school meets every de- Si 

mand for supplementary work in the Wc are very much pleased with our 

school, containing books for each grade little library. The children of the Web- 

and on nearly every subject taught in ster School found it very easy to sell 

the schools of today. It has cultivated the coupons, and are taking great pride 

a taste for a better class of reading in in the result of their efforts. It is cer- 

some of the homes, as well as among tainly a very good plan you have taken 

the pupils. I heartily recommend it to help the schools move forward in 

to all teachers ad school officers. the way of good reading. 

Mrs. Viola Farlow, Minnie E. Carver, 

Spring Hill, III. Webster School, Altoona, Pa. 



WE SEND THE CERTIFICATES FREE 

REMEMBER You are under no obligation, or do not enter into any 
«^=^=^= contract to order a library. Less than one per cent 
of those who endeavor to secure a library by our methods are unsuc- 
cessful. Address for Circulars and Certificates : 

Educational Publishing Company 

228 WABASH AVENUE, CHICAGO 
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CHATTANOOGA 
BUSINESS COLLEGE 

CHATTANOOGA, TENNESSEE 

DAY AND NIGHT SCHOOL OPEN 
ALL THE YEAR 



STUDENTS PREPARED FOR BUSINESS 
POSITIONS. DAILY DEMANDS FOR OUR 
GRADUATES : ; : CATALOG FREE 



G. A. HAWKINS, B. S., A. B. - Principal 



15he 

Mjestertt ^Journal off ^£tlncattot^ 

PUBUSHED BY THE MICHIGAN STATE NORMAL COLLEGE. 

An Educational Magazine devoted to professional Aspects of Teaching 



Managing Board 
LEWIS H. JONES, R. CLYDE FORD, NATHAN A HARVEY, 

Pres. State Nor. Col. Prof, of Modern Lan. Prof, of Pedagogy. 
ELMER A. LYMAN, BENJAMIN L. D'OOGE, HORACE Z. WILBER, 

Prof, of Mathematics. Prof, of Ancient Lan. Asso. Prof, of School Ad. 

Advisory Editors 
Supt. W. H. Elson, Cleveland, O. ; Prof. W. C. Hewitt, Oshkosh, Wis. ; Presi- 
dent J. R. Kirk, Kirksville, Mo. ; Inspector J. L. Hughes, Toronto, Can. ; Dean E. 
J. Townsend, University of 111.; Comm'r E. A. Jones, Columbus, O. ; Principal 
E. W. Hagarty, Toronto, Can.; Supt. O. J. Kern, Rockford, 111.; Supt. E. E. 
Ferguson, Sault Ste. Marie, Mich. 

A High-Glass Monthly Publication for Teachers of all Grades 
Every Teacher Should Read It. 

ONE DOLLAR A YEAR WRITS FOR SAMPLE COPY 

H. Z. WILBUR, Editor Ypsilanti, Mich. 



ADVERTISING SECTION 



Cheap ana Excellent Books 

SONG KNAPSACK, 142 songs for schools, 10c: $1 doz. 

PRIMER OF PEDAGOGY, by Prof. D. Putman. Just what the times demand. 

Cloth, 122 pp., 25c. 
MANUAL OF ORTHOGRAPHY AND ELEMENTARY SOUNDS, by Henry 

R. Pattengill. Up to date. 104 pp., 25c. 
CIVIL GOVERNMENT OF U. S., by W. C. Hewitt. 118 pp., complete, new, 

cloth, 25c: $2.40 per doz. 
MEMORY GEMS, 1.000 GRADED SELECTIONS, by H. R. Pattengill, 143 pp., 

linen morocco finish, 25c. 

MORNING EXERCISES AND SCHOOL RECREATIONS, by C. W. Mickens. 
New, 267 pp., 50c. 

PRIMARY SPEAKER FOR FIRST AND SECOND GRADES, by Mary L. 
Davenport. Fresh, elegant. 132 pp., 25c. 

OLD GLORY SPEAKER, containing 80 of the choicest patriotic pieces written. 
126 pp., 25c. 

"PAT'S" PICK, 124 pp. All the music to the KNAPSACK songs. Sweetest, 
sanest, jolliest song book made. Cloth, 50c. 

HINTS FROM SQUINTS, 144 PP- Hints comical, hints quizzical, hints peda- 
gogical, hints ethical, hints miscellaneous. Cloth, 50c. 

SPECIAL DAY EXERCISES, 165 pp., 25c. 

Best medicine ever to cure that "tired feeling" in school. 

HENRY R. PATTENGILL, Lansing, Mich. 



"School and Home" 

A Magazine of Educational Uplift for Teachers, Parents, 
Club Women, School Board Members and Friends of Educa- 
tion everywhere. Published monthly on the 20th of each month. 
R. H. Powell, Jr., Editor, Professor of English Language and 
Literature, Georgia Normal and Industrial College, Milledge- 
ville, Ga. ; E. C. Merry, Business Manager, President Co-opera- 
tive Book Company (Inc. ), 57 Inman Building, Atlanta, Ga. 
Miss S. T. Dalsheimer, Associate Editor, 498 Courtland Street, 
Atlanta, Ga. 

10 cents a copy $1.00 a year 

For a limited time only Trial Subscriptions will be received 
at 25 cents for four months. 

School and Home Publishing Co. 

57 Inman Building Atlanta, Georgia 
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SUMMER SCHOOL 



University of 
Pennsylvania 



Term: July 6 to August 17 

Special Courses for Elementary School 
Teachers and Supervisors; School of 
Observation; Psychological Ginic; Bot- 
anical Gardens; Chemical, Physical and 
Biological Laboratories. 

Undergraduate and Graduate Courses 
in the usual Subjects, including Music, 
Economics and Commercial Geography. 

For information and circular address 
A. Duncan Yocum, Director of the 
Summer School, Box 19, College Hall, 
University of Pennsylvania, Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 



WestVifginia Uihrersity Simer Schoel 

Six Weeks— June 21 to July 31, 1909. 

Regular members of the I'niversity Facul- 
ty assisted by Professor Findlay, Manchester, 
England ; Dr. O'Shea, University of Wiscon- 
sin; Edward Howard Griggs, Percival Chubb, 
of New York; Dr. Griffin. Chicago; Clara 
M. Wheeler. New York; Ida C. Heffron, 
Chicago; John Porter Lawrence, Anton Km- 
par, Neva A. Scott, Washington. 

One hundred courses in thirty subjects. Un- 
surpassed modern opportunities for Teachers. 

Beautiful location, Allegheny foothills, on 
Monnngahela River. Delightful summer out- 
ing. 

Tuition practically free. Send for detailed 
announcements to Waitman Barbe or to the 
President, 

D. B. PURINTON Ph.D., LL.D., 
Morgantown, W. Vs. 



Tho SUMMER SCHOOL of Ltbuoi Uinorsltj 

Will begin June 14 and continue eight weeks. 

Will be open to both sexes alike. 

Will be attended by teachers from nearly 
every State in the Union. 

Will be taught by teachers of ability and ex- 
perience. 

Will be less expensive than staying at home. 

Will be more profitable than hunting for a 
summer resort. 

Will fit you for a keener appreciation of life 
and better salary. 

Will cost you, entire expenses, not more than 
$30.00. 

Will give you credit toward a degree for all 
work done. 

PRESIDENT FLOYD POE, 
Lebanon, Ohio. 



THE SUMMER SCHOOL 

OF THE 

UNIVERSITY OF WOOSTER 

Invites all readers of the Southern Educa- 
tional Review to send for its annual announce- 
ment. The school has grown in a few years 
from an attendance of less than 50 to an en- 
rollment of 989. The faculty consists of 72 
men and women. Methods, domestic science, 
manual training, all secondary work, college 
courses, music and oratory. Begins June 21 ; 
closes August 13. Free agency for teachers 
does an annual business of $125,000. Send for 
literature to the Principal, J. H. Dickason, 
Woostcr, Ohio. Mention the Review. 



UNIVERSITY OF MISSOURI 

ANNOUNCEMENT OF 

THE SUMMER SESSION 
JUNE 3 TO AUGUST : , 1909 

Tha rim aftaaSoaaaarBaialaa lata alaeataa vahuMa aaalpmari af 
tba CalTarrity 1 taa wwtwtf| ww i wha aaaaat atlaai at ataar tfaat. 
IttepriaMriljflMrtaataaaaanaftBaHata, tot atam an admitted wfea 
•jaqarilaaitapazaMtaaaabjaatataatat. AD wark aSani la rivaa mi- 
n tmtd adagraa fraat taa Taaaarn aaltefa, aa4 aatt af taa wark alao 
— a+j i — a H a Sayae ft— taa Oi ll ap af Aria aa4 S ail— . Taa Baa> 
■MtSMriaaUaBlBtasialpaitartka ragalar UaJvanHj wark, bataf taa 
tiw tarn af tba aaaaawtla jaw. 

A nanltr af tatay-ris auaiaan will riva Imtaatlaa la tvaatj 4a 
patfMH, akaty aaataaa la all 

For further information in retard to the Summer 
Session of the University address 

Director of the Summer Session 

UNIVERSITY OF MISSOURI. Columbia, Ma 



A new catalogue of 
school medals and class 
pins just issued. Write 
for a copy. - - - - 

TOE B. H. STIFF JEWELIY COMPANY, 
404 Diioi Street. 
Nashville, Ten. 



UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 

16th Summer Session, 1909 
June 28- August 20 

Regular session of the University— 
offering more than 275 Courses in Arts, 
Engineering, Medicine, Law, Pharma- 
cy, and Library Methods. Increased fa- 
cilities for graduate work. Public lec- 
tures daily. Saturday excursions. Per- 
formances by the Ben Greet Players 
August 2. Delightful location. Ex- 
penses low. For particulars Address 
EDWARD H. KRAUS, 
Secretary, 804 Oakland Ave., Ann Ar- 
bor, Mich. 



ADVERTISING SECTION 



UNIVERSITY OF MAINE 



SUMMER 
TERM 

Courses in English, French, German, Latin, Spanish, Elocution, Mathematics, Phys- 
ics, Chemistry, Botany, Education, History and Sociology. Moderate expenses, 
delightful climate. Address Dean J. S. STEVENS, Orono, Maine. 



UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS 

THE STATE UNIVERSITY 



SUMMER SESSION 

June 21 to August 20, 1909 



Large Faculty. Better facilities than 
ever before. Courses in all departments 
of science and arts. Tuition for the 
session $12. A free scholarship is of- 
fered to every high school teacher in 
Illinois, or to any other teacher in the 
State who matriculate in the University. 
Circular and full information on ap- 
plication to 

THOMAS ARKLE CLARK, Director, 

UHBANA, ILLINOIS 



UNIVERSITY » VIRGINIA 

SUMMER SCHOOL 
June 18th to July 31st 

Large Faculty of trained specialists. 
University and Professional credits giv- 
en. Especially designed to meet the 
needs of 

High School Teachers 

College teachers, College students, Prin- 
cipals, and those preparing for College 
Entrance Requirements. Delightful cli- 
mate 

In the Mountains 

Write for announcement to Director 
Summer School. 

E. A. ALDERMAI, Director, 

UNIVERSITY. VIRGINIA 



University of Colorado 

Summer School, June 14-July 30. '09 

Instruction by specialists in 48 subjects. Courses are offered with special 
view to the needs of high school teachers and for those who desire credits 
toward college or graduate degrees. 

Special School of Field Biology at Tolland, in the mountains. Distinguished 
men will give open lectures, among them President Nicholas Murray Butler, 
of Columbia University, and Dr. Elmer E. Brown, U. S. Commissioner of Ed- 
ucation. 

The University is situated at an altitude of over 5,000 feet at the base of the 
most picturesque spurs of the Rockies, overlooking the beautiful Boulder Val- 
ley. Pleasant days and c< ol nights, unrivalled opportunities in the way of de- 
lightful excursions and mountain climbs make an ideal place for summer work 
and recreation. 

The Colorado Chautauqua holds an attractive session in Boulder from 
July 4 to August 15. 

Intermission of one week, July 4-July n, for the meeting of the Na- 
tional Educational Association in Denver. Hourly electric service between 
Boulder and Denver. 

For Summer School Bulletin and other information address, Secretary 
University of Colorado, Boulder, Colorado. 



ADVERTISING SECTION 



The Tulane University of Louisiana 

NEW ORLEANS 

Splendid Endowment and Equipment 

Edwin Boone Craighead, LL.D., President 



Tk 



College 



Teackera 

OPEN TO BOTH SEXES 

A full collegiate course leading to the 
degree of Bachelor of Arts in Education. 
Superior opportunities for the education 
of Superintendents, Principals, High 
and Elementary School Teachers and 
Special Teachers of Art, Manual Train- 
ing, Physical Education, and Kindergar- 
ten. 

Thorough and extended courses in 
Academic Studies and in Psychology 
and Education. Opportunities for Ob- 
servation and Practice Teaching. 

Libraries, Laboratories and Museums 
of the University are open to students 
in the College. 



Department* 



Graduate Department. 
College of Arts and Sciences. 
College of Technology. 
Teachers' College. 
H. Sophie Newcomb Memorial 

College for women . 
Art Department of Newcomb 

College. 
Department of Law. 
Department of Medicine. 
Graduate Dep't of Medicine. 
Department of Pharmacy. 



Expenses Moderate. Low Dormitory Rates. Many FREE SCHOLARSHIPS 
in the Teachers' College and Colleges of Arts and Sciences and Technology. For 
further information, address R. K. BRUFF, Secretary. 

Special Opportunities for the High School Teachers 

At the 

Summer School of the South 

University of Tennessee, Knoxville 
Eighth Session: June 22-July 30, '09 

The number of high school teachers in the Southern States is rapidly in- 
creasing. Many of these teachers wish to use their summers to prepare them- 
selves better for their special work. To meet this demand the Summer School 
of the South offers the following courses of special interest to high school 
teachers. Not only may intensive work in these subjects be done during the six 
weeks of the school, but bulletins are issued containing directions and refer- 
ences for supplementary home study and reading: 

One course in Vocal Music; five in Drawing; six in Manual Training; 
three in Home Economics; four in Expression; nine in Agriculture; one in 
Forestry; five in Nature Study and Biology; three in Physiology; two in Geol- 
ogy; three in Geography, Physiography and Commercial Geography; nine in 
History; one in Civics; fourteen in English and Literature; five in Latin; seven 
in Greek; four in German; four in French; three in Spanish; five in Mathe- 
matics; five in Physics; one in Astronomy; four in Chemistry; one in Book- 
keeping; two in School Administration and Supervision; three in Education 
and Psychology. 



ADVERTISING SECTION 



DRAKE UNIVERSITY 

SUMMER SCHOOL 
THE SIMMER QOAITEI JURE 14 TO M8IST ID 
Credit work will be offered in Bacteriology. Com- 
mercial Branches. Ens lish. General Methods. Hit- 
tory and Embrolof y. History of Education, Latin. 
Law. Mathematics. Old Testament Literature. 
Philosophy of Education. Psychology. Public 
Speaking. School Management. School Supervis- 
ion and Zoology. Full course in all subjects of- 
fered. Regular members University Faculty. 
Hpecial tutoring for students of any age or grade. 

TEACHERS SHORT COURSE JURE 18 TO MOIST 20 

Courses in all subjects required for any grade of 
certificate Courses in methods for all grades of 
teachers. Special courses in all special subjects. 
Text books rented at nominal fees. Total school 
expense for short course $7 00. Uniform county 
examinations may be taken at the University in 
June and July. Send for announcement. 

DRAKE UNIVERSITY. Des Moines. Iowa 



SUMMER SCHOOL OF THE 

UNIVERSITY OF 

WASHINGTON 

SEATTLE, WASHINGTON 
June 21 st to July 30th. 

Thorough instruction, delightful cli- 
mate. Rare opportunity to study while 
visiting a World's Fair. Write for spe- 
cial circular. Address 

HERBERT T. CONDON, 
Registrar. 



Reduction in Price of Volume* 

of The Religious Education 

Association 

Five Large Volumes, containing author- 
itative, modern, scientific treatment of 
the most important problems of the 
home, Sunday school, public school, col- 
lege, university, church, library and 
other educational agencies in relation to 
moral and religious training. 
LESS THAN ONE-HALF PRICE. 
The Improvement of Religious Ed- 
ucation. 422 pp., $2, now $ .75 

The Bible in Practical Life, 640 

pp. $2. now 1.00 

The Aims of Religious Education, 

5^5 PP-. $3. now IOO 

The Materials of Religious Educa- 
tion. 380 pp., $2, now 1.00 

Education in National Character, 

320 pp., $1.50, now 1.50 

A SPECIAL OFFER 
The Five Volumes, carriage prepaid, 
and one year's subscription to "Religious 
Education," including all membership 
privileges, for $7. SO. 

REMIT NOW 

The Religious Education Association 

73 East Madison Straet 

CHICAGO 




SHORTHAND 



EXCELS AS A 

Mental Discipline 

Hut the special discipline begins with the writing from dictation. Dictation 
of business letters begins in the second lesson of Brief Course. 
The course is made brief by the metho I and order of presentation. It teaches the 
niONt practical style of the shorthand systems which arc dcpcndcA upon for the most 
expert work. But Brief Course can be used for a still briefer course and yet give sub- 
stantial results. WRITE ITS for explanation. 

Everything considered. Brief Course (either Rcnn Pitman or Graham edition) with its 
many new feature*., is peculiarly adapted to H ; gh School needs. 

'•I on toarblnc. tha batlnnlnj cImi myialf Oil* torn. I thought I km tha book pretty wall, bat it U (bowing up batter tbaa 
I aiparted. I narar barf a barfnnlmc olu« take »«*• b Interaat, anil attrlbnta thl« lartrN to tha m'tbod In which tba work U pra- 
taatad."— L. C. RtraUal, Mractor of Dcpanmaat of I'ommam, St. JoMjib, Mo.. Ul«h fehaol. March S. 1»«. 

Adopted in the Big Rapids High School after a year's test in the Ferris Institute. 

results count. 

To Shorthand Teachers: Examination pnper-hound copy offered upon request, or 
cloth-bound upon receipt of 50c. Specify system. 

BARNES TYPEWRITING INSTRUCTORS. 

Start with the best first word, and there is but one BEST. 

Secure touch writing first, last, and all the time. 

dive the weaker fingers special training from the beginning. 

Review each letter so persistently that it cannot be forgotten or confused with others 

Introduces sentences early. Teaches scientific figure writing. 

Revised practice exercises make the work plainer to the pupil and easier for tha 
teacher. 

Results: Uniform touch, great accuracy, high speed. 

Used in public schools of such cities as St. Louis, Indianapolis, Atlanta, Ga., Spring- 
field, Mass., Sheyboygan, Wis., Charlevoix, Mich. 

Different books for different machines. $1.50, $1.00, and $50c editions. 

Prospectus free. Liberal examination terms. 

With the Barnes books you can do better work than ever before. 

Address TllC «-> jfc sT^mTE^siQ Pub. Co. 



Arthur J. 



St. Loots 
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LEADING COMMERCIAL 
TEXTBOOKS 

MODERN ILLUSTRATIVE BOOKKEEPING 

Published in Three Courses — Introductory, Advanced, Complete. 
Theory and Practice combined. The logical method of bookkeeping in- 
struction as presented in a modern business training system. 
INTRODUCTORY Provides work for any beginning course, three months 
COURSR to one vears wor k- Introduces the rules and principles, 

gives careful instruction in the elements of bookkeeping: 
thorough drill in making records in books of original entry; easy and pro- 
gressive instruction for posting original records; test ledgers to give students 
additional drill in closing ledger accounts; reproduced pen-written incoming 
vouchers, and individual price lists. 

ADVANCED Provides work for advanced classes, devoting two months to 
COURSE one ycar * n DO °kkeeping. Commission, Wholesale Dry Goods, 

Grocery and Manufacturing (Joint Stock and Corporation) busi- 
nesses are represented. Use any or all sets optional. 

COMPLETE The Introductory and Advanced Course texts combined in one 
COURSE book for two years' work. 

MODERN ILLUSTRATIVE BANKING 

A short course in modern banking and bank accounting as practiced by 
representative American financial institutions. For use in business schools and 
in the commercial departments of high schools. In the series of transactions 
given the student handles all the vouchers as he would in the actual work of a 
bank. 

The book contains a clear and concise explanation of the organization of 
national, state and private banks. It gives a full treatment of banking customs 
and numerous illustrations of banking forms and books of account, with prac- 
tice in bank routine and bookkeeping. 

OUTFIT— TEXT. VOUCHERS, BUSINESS FORMS AND BLANKS— $i oo. 
MOORE'S NEW COMMERCIAL ARITHMETIC 
Half Leather and Cloth, 415 pages, $1.00. 
Its distinctive individuality is due to the manner in which the topics are 
treated, and to the practical character and the great variety of the problems. 
GANG'S COMMERCIAL LAW 
Half Leather and Cloth, 399 pages, $1.00. 
Presents only the most useful and valuable fundamental principles and is 
so arranged that it is entirely in accordance with the most approved methods 
of teaching this subject. 

BELDING'S COMMERCIAL CORRESPONDENT 
Cloth, 152 pages, 50 cents. 
Contains the essentials of business correspondence. Thoroughly practical, 
and systematically arranged. 

SEVENTY LESSONS IN SPELLING 
Revised, Cloth, 142 pages, 50 cents. 
A list of 4,000 words with definitions, in general use and commonly mis- 
spelled. 

Ask for special circulars and catalog of our Commercial School Publications. 

AMERICAS BOOK COMPANY 

NEW YORK CINCINNATI CHICAGO 



ADVERTIS1KG SECTION 



wen 



SWEEPING CUT 
IN PRICE 



ftakespean 



Our offer of slightly rubbed sets of the BOOK- 
tOVERS SHAKESPEARE at a sweeping cut in 
price has met with instant and gratifying results. 
The BOOK LOVERS EDITION is now pretty gen- 
erally known to the reading public and its merits 
have caused It to be accepted as the most sat- 
isfactory edition of Shakespeare yet prepared for 
general use. Every set purchased was bought 
after careful and intelligent examination of the 
books — the kind of eiami nation we offer to you now* The defects in the greater part of these damaged 
volumes are so trivial that most publishers would trust to their passing unnoticed, It is in accord- 
ance with our system* however, to forestall possible criticism, and we are offering the books at a 
sweeping cut in price — a cut which more than offsets any trifling discoloration or slight signs of hand' 
ling. Yw may netw &* M* t* duplicate this opportunity. 

ALL OF SHAKESPEARE IN HANDY FORM 



The aim of the RooKLmTU* is to nake e»*ir the u&dentanduif 
of Shakespeare's wnrV. Every obsolete *twd, every doubtful 
phiafrt, every obscure reference is explained by noted scholars, 
whose eorjimentaritt thFow lifiht and interest upon the text to 
which they refer, Shakespeare is thus brought within the ippre- 
ciarion of all whatever their decree of culture. This edition is 
printed ia large ty\vt* (mm new plates, on selected white piper. 
..rt m all k* dainty volumes (7x1 inches in size), ONumbdng 
JfiOO paets, and artistically and durably bound in haU-kather* 



The illustration* comprise 40 full pace plates in color* and At ft re> 
productions nf rare Wood cuts. 

The fWnci.oviiBs i* an absolutely complete and unabridged edi- 
tion of Shakespeare. Each of the volumes contains an entire play 
and all the notes that explain that play- These notes are the inosl 
thorough, and valuable ever offered to readers of Shakespeare in a 
general edition. In the extent of information it cMMavr.f ti, 
Lovaas ISi indeed. *. Shakespearean Eu*.ytl*?$vJ'ii 
and convenience appeal to every intelligent reader, and even, ad- 
vanced stude nts can glean instruction from its m an y spec ia 1 i ea t ores- 



-UNIQUE EDITORIAL FEATURES?- 



TrtpKnl Irulox: \\y ifietss at which the *v*dv* esq ftnj *ny dtsij«l 

pdjuff? in the i>l vi and jmrml. 

C lilfinl i *H1IU .irnr lt»t p|»vi ini characters, elected 

l«im the *rrtlin>ri of eminent Sh.Yk*-i'w-.trr,«i *kli*)aia, 

i.!..—,n li i folio* intf t*acli Fmy* *u thtf you do not haireto turn 

r*te *»jtun«e to fiAdthennMiunu of cv>ry ptmouv word. 
TWO biM of Nolcsi Ht^"jn,sMry aalu for the general reader and 
cril icai ii'tei \«r I - hoiw* 



A rxu men to firing a lull story of each play In intereftifitf, readable 

etttldy Methods* cons1Slinyo1«udy question* »nd 5UfI«titinS h — the 

Met being ii> liiTtilih 4 complete college course el Shakespearean 

*tudv, 

Mf* Of Shftk PS print* bt Dr. fsniel 0>IUb(£, with critical rraylby 

tt.-ipehcn, 5ietjln;j» anil oilier distil if nKhrd Shakespearean ichplin sad 

LTltl,.*.. 



YOUR,? FOi? $ J. 00— FREE INSPECTION— NO "DEPOSIT 

If you will fill out carefully and return promptly the coupon in the corner of this advertisement, we 
shall be glad to send you the entire set of the UOOKLOVERS SHAKESPEARE, carriage prepaid, for 
your examination. IV* ask for na money note* We allow you ample time for inspection of the books 
in your own home, with the understanding that if they do not satisfy you they may be returned at our 
expense. If you are satisfied— and" we know you will be — you retain possession of the entire set and 
send us fi.ooonly. The balance may be paid at the rate of #2.00 per month. Can anything be fairer 
than this propenti&nf 

YOU MUST BE PROMPT 

You should send in your request at once, as 
there has been an eager response on the part of 
discriminating book buyers to this unusual offer. 
The subscript iun price of the BOGKLOVERS is 
$58.00. Von can get a set now under the above 
offer for $25,00 and you have the privilege of 
paying for it a little at a time. Nothing that we 
auldsay would be as convincing as this fact itself. 

he UNIVERSITY SOCIETY g& E %& 



SEND THIS 
TUB UNIVERSITY SOCIETY, New York 

You may aead* prepaid, tor mv eM*ml niti" n< * Wl fit the BOOK- 
LOVttKS SHAKES PRAKK Id the h,ili ]fjth*r itvle at your spe-l.il i»rke 
o4p5,OL II U>* hooks arc sitMA^ry. I ihaN i^Y jW 1 3 M iHthin 
Kv« d*ys liter thrir receipt* *inl fJ 00 each m -t^ih ili^r-alter lor If 
uonthi - II they are pot, I shall polity you «ad bold them • 
jour order. R. R ? 9. 
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An Ideal Foreign Tour for 
the Summer of 1909 

Would you like to visit Europe next summer? How would you like to 
do it without cost? Read carefully the following proposition: 

We will give a FREE TRIP from the sailing point back to the landing 
point to organizers of parties of five members for the season of 1909. If more 
than five are secured we will pay a liberal commission on each member over 
that number. 

The free trip will include everything given the other members of the party 
and no duty will be required of the organizer during the tour. Experienced 
conductors will be provided to take charge of the party abroad. 

In this day everyone travels and it is comparatively easy to find two or 
three friends who can be induced to go abroad with you for the summer. 
When this is accomplished the work is done, as those secured will know 
others only too glad to join because their friends are going. 

For full information, address 

R. J TIGHE, Southern Manager, 

A.kevOle.N.C. 




BIRD PICTURES 

In Natural Colors 
TWO CENTS BACH 
for 13 or more. 
Size 7x9 
SET A— A set of 25 common birds 
with a leaflet briefly describing each 
bird, written by Arthur C. Boy- 
den, for 50 cents. 

SET B — A similar set of other 
common birds and description. 25 
cents. 

Order Now for Spring 
BIRD STUDY. 
Send stamp for list of 600 sub- 
jects. Of course this cut shows 
nothing of the beauty of the Col- 
ored picture. 




CTURES 

ONE CENT EACH 

Por 25 or more 

Size 5^x8. 2200 Subjects. 
Smaller Half-Cent Size. Larger Five-Cent Size. 

Beautiful Pictures for Framing. 22x28, 75 Cents. 

Aids in language, literature, history, geography and 
picture study. Send two two-cent stamps for catalog 
of 1,000 in minaturc illustrations, a bird picture in col- 
ors and two pictures. 



EASTER PICTURES 

ORDER NOW. 

25 Easter Subjects, etc. A Choice Easter Gift. 

Each 5*4*8, for 25 cents. 



O. STANLEY HALL, the Educator, says: 
"I am glad to make an exception to my rule to com- 
mend no school material, in favor of the Perry Pictures. 
I have been greatly interested in them from the first, 
and regard them as a very important addition to our 
school equipment. They should be in every school, 
not only in the larger cities, but in the smallest 
country districts." 



Tk. PERRY PICTURES COMPANY 

Bos 632 Maiden, Maw. 
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Essentials of Teaching 
Reading. 



By Sherman €t Reed 



Pres. Andrew Thomas Smith, State 
Normal School, Mansfield, Pa., says: 

"I have had your book examined by Miss 
Lena M. Dickinson, our teacher of Reading, 
and I have given it a moderately complete 
examination myself. 

"We agree absolutely in our opinions that 
the book is founded upon the truths of Psy- 
chology, that its selections are ably made, 
that it will be of untoTd value to teachers 
who are not specialists in Reading, and that 
it will undoubtedly stimulate much rational in- 
terest in the teaching of Reading wherever 
its teachings are given a hearing. To that 
end we are strongly recommending it to our 
students in the classes in Pedagogy." 
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RIGHT VIEWS OF EDUCATION. :•! 

By President W. B. Murrah, 
Millsaps College, Mississippi. 

I have thought it well to speak of Right Views of Education. 
There are many considerations which enforce the importance 
of this theme. The times in which we live are full of lesson* 
for the teacher. A sailor on a trackless sea would be reckless 
to the point of desperation if he did not occasionally take h» 
bearings. And, so, the man is not wise who drifts thought- 
lessly with the current of events and never pauses to analyze 
conditions and mark the trend of ongoing years. 

With every age of the world's history there have bee* 
associated peculiar responsibilities. Our age is not exceptional 
in this regard. Responsibilities, imperative and exacting, con- 
front us. The past by its toil and sacrifice ; by its bold explora- 
tions and tireless research has bequeathed to us a rich inher- 
itance. Our patrimony has been enriched by the contribution* 
of the centuries. This age has rightly been called the "Age 
of Splendor." It manifests glories which our fathers never 
saw and .of which they never conceived ; and it infolds mighty 
potentialities which will reveal yet greater glories that our 
children will rejoice to see in their day. It is a great thing 
to live today and it is a very solemn thing to live today. 
There is a very suggestive sense in which the force of twenty 
centuries appears in the opening years of this one. The views 
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which dominate the thought of the first decades of this century 
will largely determine the character of our civilization for all 
time to come. 

. Education, in these our times, is a word much used and not 
infrequently abused. I doubt very much if it conveys any well 
defined idea to the popular mind; even in intellectual circles 
education to one is a very different thing from education as 
it appears to another. One regards it in a purely abstract 
sense without reference to any end which it subserves. An- 
other looks at it solely with reference to some predetermined 
purpose it is supposed to accomplish. The materialist con- 
siders it from one point of view and the metaphysician from 
another, while the so-called practical man has an idea of edu- 
cation which it has never entered into the mind of the scientist 
or philosopher to conceive. I confess that I never address 
an audience on this subject that I am not embarrassed by the 
fear that those to whom I speak may have in mind something 
very different from that in behalf of which I plead. 

Fallacies oi a very dangerous kind often lurk under the 
misapplication of words. And if crimes have been committed 
in the name of liberty, it is not less true that great wrongs 
have been done in the name of education. 

Notwithstanding this vagueness relative to the very meaning 
of the term it is a fact that no other one thing so engages the 
thought of the world. 

One could not, with propriety, be charged with extravagance 
in statement when it is said that there was never a time in 
the history of the world when so much attention was given 
the subject of education as now. Governments through leg- 
islative assemblies, and churches through ecclesiastical coun- 
cils are giving to it their best thought and great streams of 
wealth are. pouring through appropriate channels to promote 
its interests. In view of this it seems to me that it is of the 
very first importance that right views should obtain respecting 
this all-absorbing subject. Conflicting theories with a per- 
sistence and boldness never known before are struggling for 
ascendency, and he is indeed a superficial thinker and but 
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poorly discerns the signs of our times, who does not discover 
in this conflict the fierce and perhaps decisive battle between 
the material and the spiritual as they stand related to educa- 
tional systems. We hear a great deal of the old education 
and the new education ; of classical education and scientific 
education; of philosophical education and technical education; 
of secular education and Christian education. We live in a 
transition .period. Methods are undergoing revision; and as 
one view or another dominates the education systems of a 
community or country, will the type of civilization be deter- 
mined. Herbert Spencer with that felicity of expression so 
characteristic of him has said that we dress the minds of our 
children, as we do their bodies, in the prevailing fashion; 
we cannot, therefore, be indifferent to the fashion which shall 
prevail in education. 

It is not without significance and warning that a writer 
who enjoyed exceptional advantages for making observations 
both in this country and in Europe, and one who observed 
with rare discrimination should have said in effect, in one of 
our most widely circulated periodicals, that if the overweening 
tendency . toward the purely practical in education shall con- 
tinue to assert its overwhelming ascendency there will come, 
upon the stage a race of men who know nothing more of God 
than a threshing machine, and have scarcely more social charm 
than a storage battery. One of the most mortifying things 
we have to meet, at times, is the fact that parents in discussing 
plans for what they are pleased to call the education of their 
children, reveal the fact that they estimate their worth in. pre- 
cisely the same terms in which they compute the value of a 
horse. 

The importance of right views respecting education is em- 
phasized by the fact that in its aims and methods it is but the 
record of the world's progress. Its characteristic features 
have made the distinctions in the nations of the earth ; and its 
successive stages have given names to the centuries. Miscon- 
ceptions giving rise to false systems have kept the countries 
of the Orient in the slavery of an ultra-conservatism that ob- 
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structs all progress. Chained to the past by fetters which no 
power has yet been able to break ; resting under the paralyzing 
incubus of fossilized tradition and iron-bound caste, they 
remain today where Confucius and Zoroaster and the Brah- 
mins left them centuries ago. Whatever is distinguishing 
in the character of Western civilization is largely the outcome 
of broader views respecting the nature and purpose of educa- 
tion, and the more rational processes which have been adopted 
for promoting its advancement. The spirit of progress in its 
persistent march toward the realization of nobler conceptions 
and higher forms, nowhere finds more striking illustration than 
in the evolution of ideas respecting educational systems. Here 
as elsewhere : 

'Through the ages one increasing? purpose runs, 
And the thoughts of men are widening with the process of the sons." 

What a tremendous sweep stretches between the ancestral 
education of China, with its debasing superstitions and idol- 
atrous worship of the past, and the lofty conceptions and 
progressive systems of the Western world. 

As we trace its progress through the past we find that 
different phases of education have, from time to time, been 
emphasized. Sometimes the physical; sometimes the legal 
or governmental idea; sometimes the intellectual; sometimes 
the moral and religious. We have now reached that point in 
the advancement of civilization when we should insist with 
greater and greater emphasis that any system is essentially 
defective which does not provide for every part of man's com- 
plex nature. 

Education when thus considered is the grandest theme that 
can claim our attention. It means nothing less than the 
perfection of being. Its perfect realization fulfills the purposes 
of God respecting man in the provisions of grace which we 
have in Christ Jesus the Lord. Pestalozzi had the true con- 
ception when he declared that the aim of education is to 
"build up humanity in the image of God/ 9 This view I know 
does not accord with many false notions which prevail to a 
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great extent. But this fact should only serve to stir within us 
as teachers a deep sense of our responsibility in this great field 
of endeavor. We have no more important mission today than 
to conserve the true idea of education. Let me be understood. 
I do not intend in any sense to disparage technical training; 
certainly I would not discount the intellectual element in 
education ; but the point upon which I insist is that as teachers 
the whole weight of our influence should constantly be directed 
against the notion that one-sided development in any direction, 
however important, constitutes education in its true sense. I 
count it one of the very greatest misfortunes that many of th* 
most unattractive characters in history are associated in the 
minds of the young with types of educated men. Many who 
are called educated are rather deformed men. They lack the 
symmetry that is found in perfection. They may exhibit 
immense force in one direction and yet be pitiably weak in all 
other directions. The truly educated man cannot be narrow, 
because he sees truth in; its manifold relations ; he cannot be 
cold and unsympathetic, because his emotional nature, his 
sensibilities and affections, have developed in harmony with 
his intellectual growth ; he cannot be vacillating and unstable, 
because his will in regal majesty occupies the throne and exer- 
cises its rightful sway. The completely educated man, in this 
broad sense, cannot be irreligious because it would be a mis- 
nomer to call that education which has left undeveloped and 
even untouched the profoundest part of his being. 

Right views of education will enforce the obligation to aim 
at something higher than the attainment of mere intellectual 
results in our educational systems. 

It should be remembered that the function of education is 
to develop germinal powers which already exist. It can impart 
no new faculty. Hence the philosophy of education can only 
be found in right conceptions of human: nature. All true prin- 
ciples can be traced to this source* Any theory therefore that 
is based on a conception which does not recognize man's spir- 
ituality and immortality is narrow and may be vicious. We 
should never undervalue man in his mental nature; on the 
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contrary we should allow all that can be claimed for him. In 
respect to intellectual endowments he occupies an exalted place 
in the scale of being. He has achieved wonders. In the 
department of philosophy it is true, he has been more con- 
spicuous for failure than for success in finding and recognizing 
truth but he has evinced tremendous powers of mind. In poetry, 
romance and fiction he has created worlds and peopled them. 
He has gone with conquering energy and inflexible purpose into 
the realm of physical law and mastered the secrets of nature and 
harnessed its mighty forces to the car of progress. But man's 
dignity in the scale of being is relative, wholly so. It can 
never be absolute. If we estimate his worth without reference 
to God and eternity what, after all, does he amount to? He 
stands at every moment of his existence confronted by a future 
that is as dark to him in its possible issues as the pall that 
would shrowd the earth if the sun, moon and stars were to 
go out. Should he accumulate all the wisdom of the world 
he could not forecast an hour. As teachers we should be 
thoroughly saturated with the conviction that all schemes 
devised for promoting the welfare of mankind should begin 
and end in a recognition of his spiritual nature. Every educa- 
tional institution should be surrounded by an atmosphere 
charged with lofty conceptions of man's nature and destiny. 
It is only in an atmosphere of this kind that high ideals live, 
and we should remember, always, that high ideals have an 
educational value, and that their influence should be constantly 
brought to bear on the humblest as well as the greatest. Dis- 
tinctions of one kind or another will always exist in society. 
The wild dream of the socialist will never be realized. We 
see diversity everywhere. There are diversities of gifts ; there 
are diversities of employment. But in the higher realm of 
spiritual dignity and privilege all "men are created equal." 
The youth who is prevented by the limitations of poverty 
from pursuing the more comprehensive courses of study, and 
thus enjoying the highest advantages of education in an intel- 
lectual sense, may have his mind filled with lofty conceptions 
of human nature. These will serve as a constant stimulus to 
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progress, and ennoble any calling to which he may devote his 
energies. And realizing that it is not so much what a iftan 
has in material possessions as what he is, that gives him true 
worth, he will be saved from the miseries of discontent and 
rest satisfied in the proud consciousness that the humblest 
may be independent of adverse surroundings. It is of the 
first importance that we should never lose sight of the fact 
that any view of education which does not recognize man's 
spiritual nature is radically defective. It is only when right 
conceptions of education are entertained that we have any 
adequate view of its purpose. This as respects the individual 
is two-fold: First, the development to the utmost limit of 
capacity all the faculties of being, and the harmonious adjust- 
ment in right relations of these powers and faculties, that the 
greatest possible force may command and direct the energies 
of life in any chosen department of human endeavor. And 
secondly, it is designed to furnish the equipment in physical, 
intellectual and spiritual resources for the attainment of the 
highest destiny. 

We should ever be mindful of the fact that through 391 the 
processes of training individual effort is the prime factor. To 
regard man as a machine designed for the accomplishment of 
some prescribed and invariable purpose is to degrade him. The 
greatest boon a teacher can confer upon a student is to give 
him the lesson of self-help; to teach him that the great end 
of being is accomplished by free, intellectual personal effort. 
It is for this reason that one of the most important functions 
of the teacher is to "ring a rising bell in the dormitory of the 
soul." A youth who goes forth from school with manly inde- 
pendence will walk with the tread of a conqueror. Obstacles 
may confront him but he will face them with a courage before 
which all difficulties must give way. 

A thorough appreciation of the fact that education in all 
its processes should have in view the realization of this high 
purpose will bring with it the conviction that it is a life-work. 
Socrates had the right idea when he proposed to "send his 
pupils with a mighty impulse along the pathway of self im- 
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fipvement" And I may say just here that institutions where 
the right idea of education obtains will never assume fc> do 
■lore than to give proper direction, that individual effort 
may at last rise to the indication of perfect manhood. Insti- 
tutions which propose to do more only furnish the pharma- 
cepoeia^ for the practise of the most pernicious quackery; They 
4*e pestiferous plants which ever and anon spring up and 
should' be met by a discriminating public, with frowns that 
shall wither to the roots a growth which in its very nature can 
yield nothing but leaves, 

A proper view of education reveals another high purpose 
n its relation to the individual : It is the great truth that cul- 
ture- inqposes obligation. The teacher it seems to me has 
missed the true idea of education altogether if he supposes 
that its main purpose is simply to enable one to get along in 
Ac world* to win distinction or riches to expend on himself. 

The world has a right to expect much from its educated men, 
and < in the realization of this expectation we find the vindica- 
tion for all the expenditure of time and energy and money in 
promoting the cause of learning. That education has failed 
titterly in its mission which does not touch the deep springs 
of obligation and responsibility and send men forth to help 
and Mess the human race. The Christly idea of self-sacrifice 
for the sake of others should never be lost sight of in our 
educational processes. The design of education is not to foster 
a spirit of exclusiveness which stands aloof from the world 
and- revels in the mere luxury of learning; but in the lofty sense 
of* obligation which finds expression in the Pauline sentiment, 
"I am debtor both to the Greeks and to the Barbarians ; both 
to the wise and the unwise." 

As respects states and nations education must be regarded 
as proposing for its ideal a perfect condition of society. A 
condition that shall enable every man to exercise in undis- 
turbed tranquility the right to "life, liberty and the pursuit 
#i happiness. It should look to the recognition of the uni- 
versal brotherhood of man, and its advancement must destroy 
alike all communistic heresies and aristocratic pretensions. 
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When rightly conceived we may look to it for the solution of 
all perplexing question*. It must furnish the statesmanship 
that will solve the problems growing out of the relations of 
capital and labor, and the comity of nations. 

Of course if we considered' education simply in reference 
to its intellectual results, the hope of such a realization would 
be indeed* but an "irridescent dream." But it is of education 
in* a far more comprehensive sense that we speak. And how*- 
ever remote may be the period when its beneficent effects shall 
pervade all classes of society, it can propose nothing less than 
the attainment of this lofty purpose* 

Then how tremendous are the motives which appeal to the 
philanthropist, the patriot and the Christian to promote the 
Cause of education in this high sense. Every consideration 
of self interest; every noble purpose that looks to the welfare 
of humanity; the pure aspirations that find their source and 
inspiration in love of country; the lofty obligations growing 
out of our relations to God, all unite to urge us to foster and 
promote this great cause. 



EDUCATION AS A PUBUC BUSINESS 

By Wickliffe Rose, 
General Agent of Peabody Fund, Tennessee. 

The trend of education development in this country is toward 
the State system of schools supported by public taxation as the 
agency selected for the education of all the people. The pri- 
vate elementary school, unequal to the task of universal edu- 
cation, has ceased to be a conspicuous factor in our educational 
work. The public high school is encroaching upon the field 
formerly occupied by the private secondary school. The num- 
ber of public high schools in the United States increased from 
2,500 in 1890 to more than 8,000 in 1906; the number of 
private secondary schools decreased during this period from 
1,632 in 1890 to 1,529 in 1906. In 1890 31.87 per cent, of 
the secondary students in the United States were in private 
schools; in 1906 only 12.34 per cent* were in private schools. 
The public schools have more money; for this reason they 
have better buildings and more adequate equipment in the 
way of libraries and laboratories; they are able to maintain 
richer and more varied courses of study. Year by year the 
private school finds it more difficulty to maintain itself against 
this unequal competition. 

In the Middle West, the West and the South, the State 
universities have entered upon a period of development similar 
to that of the public high school. The University of Illinois 
grew in number of students from 469 in 1890 to 4,074 in 
1906; in annuity from $40,075 in 1890 to $557,262 in 1906. 
In courses of instruction offered and in number of students 
attending them it now ranks among the great universities of 
the country. Its annuity, if capitalized at 4 per cent, repre- 
sents a working endowment of $13,931,550. The State of 
Wisconsin spent on its university in 1904 $771,053; in 1905, 
$856,504; in 1906, $1,022,548. This annuity capitalized at 
4 per cent represents a working endowment of $25,563,700. 
These are examples of what wealthy States are doing and can 
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so easily do for their institutions of higher learning. Denom- 
inational colleges and universities and privately endowed insti- 
tutions in these three sections of the country are, like the 
private secondary schools, finding it more and more difficult 
to ; keep pace with the development of institutions supported 
from the public treasury. 

It is pre-eminently true of the Southern States that the 
chief source of revenue for educational institutions of all 
grades is public taxation. Private surplus wealth for the en- 
dowoment of strong institutions is not here and will not be 
here for a long time to come. But while individuals are not 
accumulating great fortunes the people of these States are 
rapidly becoming prosperous and therefore more and more 
able to pay taxes. With growth in public revenues there has 
come a remarkable development in the State public school 
system including the elementary school, the public high school, 
the State normal school and the State university. The whole 
trend of recent educational development in the South is toward 
the State system of schools as the chief agency which is to do 
the educational work of these States. 

In calling attention to these facts, we are not unmindful of 
the conspicuous service which has been rendered and which is 
being rendered by private institutions. There is a place, and 
so far as we can see, there will continue to be a place for 
schools and colleges supported by the church and by private 
endowment. To the unhampered play of individual initiative 
as it comes to expression in the various types of private insti- 
tutions we shall look for indispensible contributions to our 
educational progress. 

It remains, however, that we are committed by economic 
necessity as well as by the nature of our democratic society to 
the policy of universal education; and in the face of this stu- 
pendous task of educating all the children of all the people, 
the hope of the South, of the mountain sections as well as of 
the plains, of the negro races as of the white, is not in the 
private school maintained by philanthropy, but in the system 
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of public schools paid for by the people and administered as 
a public business. 

This last phase brings me to what is uppermost in my mind 
to say; for if the trend of our development toward education 
as a public concern is significant, it is even more significant 
that the trend is toward the administration of education as a 
business. In the conduct of all public affairs there is a growing 
tendency to apply the concepts, the standards, and the methods 
of effective business administration. We are beginning tt> 
understand that public office is something more than a position 
of honor; that it is a position of business responsibility requir- 
ing for its effective conduct not only a sense of civic right- 
eousness, but expert knowledge as well and the highest order 
of directive capacity. 

Taxpayers and the boards of trade are studying city gov- 
ernment as a business proposition. City administration is being 
wrested from the control of party politics and vested in boards 
of business directors. A town in Virginia recently elected a 
business manager and placed its affairs under his administra- 
tion. The bureau of municipal research, a new and significant 
institution, is bringing to bear upon the various problems of 
city government the trained ability of experts and is seeking 
to introduce effective business organization and methods into 
every department of municipal administration. The Governor 
of a great State in a recent public address referred to himself 
as "the head of the corporation of the State of New York;" 
and this same Governor vetoed a railroad rate bill on the 
ground that such legislation is in order only after a pains- 
taking inquiry by a commission of experts. A recently elected 
Governor has said that as contractor he never undertook a 
piece of work without the aid of a consulting architect or 
engineer, and that it is his intention on assuming the office of 
Governor to surround himself as far as possible with experts 
as consulting engineers in the several departments of the 
State's business. 

This last suggestion tempts one to dwell upon the possibil- 
ities here offered for constructive statesmanship that should 
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call into the service of the State a body of trained experts and 
and should undertake through their insight to protect and 
develop the State's forests; regulate the flow of its streams; 
to exploit economically its mines and quarries; to improve 
its agriculture and animal husbandry; to foster economic 
organization in its rural life; to educate its children; to bring 
order out of chaos in public revenues to the end that the 
State's business may be adequately financed; in short, to be- 
come positive, aggressive and effective in the application of 
scientific knowledge and business organization to the conduct 
of the State's affairs and the promotion of public welfare. 

One is further tempted to hope that this is coming, and that 
the growing attitude toward public office and the conduct of 
public business here indicated is going to bring it to pass. 

But the chief public business in which our people are en- 
gaged is that of education. It is the chief in its import in that 
all the interests of society are focused in the education of the 
child; in mere magnitude it is chief, in that we are investing 
in it more capital than in any other department of our public 
service. 

Of the total public expenditures made by the States, counties 
and municipalities of the Uhited States for all public pur- 
poses, approximately 30 per cent, is being devoted to the busi- 
ness of education. In 1906 the State of Arkansas expended 
for public education nearly 41 per cent, of its total State rev- 
enue; in the same year North Carolina expended for public 
education more than 41 per cent, of its State revenue; Mis- 
sissippi, 44 per cent. ; and Georgia, more than 45 per cent 
In 1906 Georgia expended for public education from all 
sources, State, county and municipal, a sum equal to 68 
per cent, of its total State revenue; in Virginia the expendi- 
ture from all sources for public education was a sum equal 
*° 75 P** cent, of the State revenue; and in Mississippi this 
expenditure represented a sum equal to 80 per cent, of the 
State revnue. 

These figures indicate in a rough way the proportion of 
public revenue which we are devoting to education and the 
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rdat he importance which we hare placed upon the ifc«.ninM 
of the citizen as a factor in pofafic wdxare. Tbey would seem 
to imply that here more than in any other department ef public 
service is need for expert knowledge, tor e ffealt e 
organization and methods of admmxstration. 

The import and magmtnde of the UiM'urw wocxid 
to call for a board of directors composed of men selected with 
some reference to their knowledge of die busin e ss uwi a niltrd 
to their hands and clothed as a board with fall administrative 
powers. 

The trend in oar educational development is toward the 
creation of such board as die administrative head of die edu- 
cational system. Of die forty-eight States and Territories of 
the United States, thirty-three have at least the form of a 
State board of education. Of the Southern States, Alabama 
and Arkansas have none. In many of die States these boards 
are still composed of ex-ofheios at the State capital. Of the 
Southern States, Florida, Georgia, Mississippi, North Carolina 
and Texas are of this number. In other States this board is 
composed of ex-ofiicio members at the State capital and mem- 
bers appointed by the Governor. These appointments may be 
controlled by wisdom, they may be controlled by political 
interest Of the Southern States South Carolina and Tennes- 
see still hold to this practice. In some States, as in Texas and 
Tennessee, the State board of education has no administrative 
powers beyond apportioning the school fund or similar clerical 
functions. Arizona, Colorado, Indiana, Kansas, New Mexico, 
Utah, Washington, Virginia and West Virginia have so 
determined the composition of the board as to insure on the 
part of the majority of its members intimate knowledge of 
educational affairs. Some of the States, as Massachusetts, 
Connecticut and New York, have given to the State Board 
of education almost unlimited administrative powers. 

In the scope of its powers the State board of New York, 
known as the Board of Regents of the University of New 
York, has set the standard toward which legislation through- 
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out the country is tending. To quote from the Report of the 
Illinois Education Commission : 

"The University of the State of New York includes all the incor- 
porated higher educational institutions of the State. The State library 
and the State museum are departments of the University and the board 
may establish other departments if they are deemed necessary to the 
discharge of its duties. It has power to exclude from membership 
any institution failing to comply with the law of the State or the 
rules of the board. It has charge of private academies and in some 
measure of the public secondary schools as well as of all the higher insti- 
tutions. It has power to establish such rules and regulations as are 
necessary to carry into effect the statutes of the State relating to educa- 
tion. It co-operates with other agencies in bringing within the reach of 
the people of the State, young and old, the largest educational opportu- 
nities. It establishes in the academies of the University examinations in 
studies, furnishes a suitable standard for graduation from academies and 
of admission to colleges and grants certificates and diplomas to those who 
pass such examinations. It controls the whole matter of granting hon- 
orary degrees and diplomas. The board has the power to incorporate any 
university, college, academy, library, museum, or other institution for the 
promotion of science, literature, art, history, or other departments of 
knowledge." 

In the interest of efficient business administration, it would 
seem reasonably obvious that a board of business directors 
should have the power to appoint its executive officer; to select 
him solely on the basis of his ability to administer the business ; 
to select him from the country at large; to offer such com- 
pensation as may be necessary to procure the kind and degree 
of directive ability required; and finally when the man has 
been found to keep him at his post as long as he proves 
efficient In Connecticut, Massachusetts, New York and Rhode 
Island, the State superintendent of education is appointed by 
the board. His compensation is, in New York, $7,500; in 
Massachusetts, $4,500; in the little State of Rhode Island, 
$4,000. In the other States and Territories the State superin- 
tendent of Public instruction is elected by the people, elected by 
the general assembly or appointed by the Governor. So long 
as this appointment rests upon the uncertainties of party pol- 
itics it is needless to say there will continue to be difficulty in 
securing the men and the continuity of effort which are essen- 
tial to the most efficient business administration. 

These examples must suffice to indicate the drift Among 
the fundamental necessities in the progress of the Southern 
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Slaves toward a more effective conduct of our educational 
service are : More effective administrative agencies for State 
and county and the organization of these several agencies into 
an effective administrative system; the introduction of a sys- 
tem of business accounting that will reveal in detail the real 
state of the business; a thorough going reform of our present 
State revenue systems, to the end that we may have adequate 
funds for every department of public service and for education 
approximately four times as much revenue as we are now ex- 
pending for this purpose. 

And these things we are tempted to hope will come to pass; 
for the drift in our present development is toward a State sys- 
tem of public education that shall be adequately financed and 
effectively administered from the elementary school to the 
State university. 



THE COLLEGE ATTITUDE TOWARD THE HIGH 

SCHOOL 

By President P. H. Mell, 
Clemson Agricultural College, South Carolina. 

College and high school people will do well if they take 
serious thought and confer together freely and frankly, con- 
cerning the welfare of Southern education. They have been 
doing this for some years, it is true, but in rather a perfunc- 
tory way. We have reached a period in our development 
when it becomes imperative that the entire system of education 
should be thoroughly systematized and a closer and more 
intimate relationship be established throughout all grades and 
departments of instruction. 

For many years the college authorities in the South have 
attempted to build courses of study independent of the needs 
and conditions of the common and high schools. There has 
not existed, at all times, the cordial and hopeful sympathy 
between the colleges and high schools which all true friends 
of education so much desire. 

Some of the State governments have at last appreciated the 
importance of greatly strengthening the secondary schools, 
and several State legislatures in the South have appropriated 
large sums of money for the establishment and support of 
high schools. In South Carolina these institutions are located 
in nearly all of the counties of the State. 

The purpose of this paper is to raise the question : What 
must the colleges do to help in the good work of consummating 
the proper relationship between the high school and college? 

In discussing the subject, let us lay down certain well estab- 
lished facts or principles which govern all properly regulated 
systems of education. 

I. There must be a beginning, where the elementary sub- 
jects are taught to the mind just entering upon its search 
for knowledge. 
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2. The common schools must be properly organized with 
grades up to and graduating into the high school. These 
schools will not do their work satisfactorily unless well trained 
teachers are in charge. Salaries, therefore, should be provided 
of sufficient size to entice men and women of strong intellects 
and thorough preparation to seek the positions. 

3. The high school should be so articulated with the com- 
mon schools that a pupil will pass at once into the former after 
graduating in the latter. The topics of study in the high 
school should be carefully selected and arranged into a curric- 
ulum which will lay a good foundation for the college work. 

4. In graduating from the high school the freshman class 
of the college should be open to the pupil without entrance 
examinations. A certificate from the high school principal 
should admit the pupil to the college freshman class. 

These general principles of organization can only be suc- 
cessfully applied to educational work by having at the head 
of each institution a competent administrative officer and one 
who is in sympathy with teachers and teaching, a man who 
will carefully inspect each certificate of graduation that comes 
to his office for signature. In other words the pupil and the 
teacher are both on trial when the former applies for entrance 
to college. 

The college authorities must be careful not to sin in com- 
mission or omission. The work belonging to the school must 
not be duplicated in the college. A boy must not be admitted 
to the college without a certificate from the high school, unless 
his home is so far removed he cannot conveniently reach the 
school. All preparatory and fitting schools attached to the 
colleges should be reduced as fast as the high schools cover 
the territory of the State, eventually being entirely abolished 
when every citizen of the State can conveniently reach a high 
school. 

There should be sympathetic accord between the faculties 
of the college and the high school, and each should become 
fully conversant with the work of the other; because only by 
such conditions can the best educational system be devised. 
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The legislature of the State should enact carefully thought- 
out laws which will be helpful and not obstructive. These 
laws should result from consultation with the authorities in 
charge of the schools and colleges, and the representatives of 
the people should take a deep and abiding interest in all legal 
matters relating to making the best possible educational system 
for the State. Adequate appropriations should be made by the 
legislature, which the county should supplement to supply the 
wants and needs of the schools and provide good salaries for 
the well trained teachers. 

In the colleges there should be courses of post-graduate 
subjects prepared especially to train teachers for the high 
schools, and the professors should give anxious thought and 
attention to developing these sources. The men and women 
who come to the college to be trained for teachers should be 
shown special consideration, and the professors should extend 
to them the most careful instruction. The importance of this 
work rests in the fact that these teachers will be required to 
lay the foundations upon which the college must be built, 
and therefore their preparation at the college must not be 
neglected by the professors in charge of such work. 

In developing the curriculum of the college the high school 
must not be ignored in any particular. The entrance to the 
freshman class must open on the last step of the graduating 
work of the high school, so that the pupil enters at once, with- 
out any intermediate work, into the freshman class. His work 
and preparation in the high school should be so well accom- 
plished that he will be ready to take up without undue diffi- 
culty all the subjects of the freshman class. The college class 
must contain new and advanced work, and repetition of the 
high school studies must be carefully avoided. 

The college faculties will help greatly in bringing about 
cordial and intimate relationship between themselves and the 
school teachers, if once each year, at least, the latter are invited 
to meet the former at some convenient place — preferably at 
the college — to discuss subjects which are of mutual interest 

This gathering of teachers once each year for mutual inter- 
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course and discussion is the best method yet devised for bring- 
ing about sympathetic co-operation and satisfactory apprecia- 
tion of the troubles and difficulties which meet the faithful 
teacher on all departments of education. 



HISTORY IN THE HIGH SCHOOL 

By Professor F. L. Riley, 
University of Mississippi. 

If the tone of this discussion should seem to be critical 
or pessimistic, the writer wishes to preface his remarks by a 
statement that the brief time limit imposed by the program 
committee has precluded a discussion of the points of excel- 
lence he finds in the history work in our high schools. He 
believes, however, that so far as practical results are concerned, 
the time, even though brief, would be lost if devoted to a dis- 
cussion of our successful achievements without mention of 
those weaker features which need to be strengthened. The 
progress that has already been made in history teaching should 
encourage us to work for and to expect greater developments 
in the near future. We must remember, however, that a rea- 
sonable discontent is essential to all progress. It is, therefore, 
the purpose of this paper to treat, as briefly as possible, certain 
phases of topics that seem to have a practical bearing on the 
history work in Southern schools. 

i. The curriculum. 

There seems to be no justification for the continued diversity 
in the history curricula in Southern schools. This problem 
could be easily solved if our schools would adopt the course 
which was proposed in 1896 by a special committee of the 
American Historical Association and which has been largely 
introduced into the schools of other sections. As stated in 
the preface of their report, the suggestions and recommenda- 
tions of this committee were made "not for the schools of one 
section or of one kind, but for the schools of the nation." 

All committees of history teachers that have made reports 
in this country in recent years have pronounced against at- 
tempts to cover the field of general history in one session. The 
Committee of Ten of the National Educational Association 
says that it is almost impossible to carry on such courses 
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"without the study degenerating in to a mere assemblage of 
dates and names." 

Ancient history should be given throughout the first year 
of the high school. It has been argued that this subject is too 
difficult for children of only twelve or fourteen years of age. 
To this objection the Committee of Seven of the American 
Historical Association replies: "(i)That a number of success- 
ful and excellent teachers give the subject in the first year of 
the high school; (2) that it is not necessary to fathom all the 
mysteries of the Athenian constitution, or to penetrate the 
innermost secrets of Roman imperialism." Following this 
same line of thought the Committee of Six of the New Eng- 
land History Teachers' Association says that a main object 
of this course is to familiarize the pupils with "the persons 
and events they are to meet in their reading of the Greek ana 
Roman authors." No stronger evidence is needed of the weak- 
ness of the curriculum of a certain high school than that 
furnished by a bright boy in his reply to the question, "Who 
was Julius Caesar ?"when he said that "Julias Caesar was the 
author of a Latin book for beginners." In the work of the 
first year of the high school "the picturesque and narrative 
features in ancient history" should be emphasized "to the 
comparative exclusion of the philosophical and institutional 
features of ancient life." 

Mediaeval and modern history should be taught throughout 
the second year of the high school course. The advocates of 
the teaching of this subject are confronted with the objection 
that it is "too difficult for the tenth grade, and that other sub- 
jects should come at that time." In replying to this objection 
the Committee of Seven says that, of course "any other sub- 
ject is too difficult, if taught in its height and depth and 
breadth, but that the cardinal facts of European history in its 
most difficult form, 'general history/ is now taught in the 
second year in the greater part of the schools which offer the 
subject." 

English history should be given in the third year of the 
high school. This subject is important, since it not only com- 
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pletes "the survey of European development" but serves as 
an introduction to the study of American history, which should 
be given during the last year of the high school. This subject 
can be treated much more fully and satisfactorily than the two 
preceding subjects, since the student is more mature and the 
field is more limited in scope. More attention can, therefore, 
be given to the details of historical development. 

In the last year of the high school, a full year's work should 
be invariably devoted to American History and Civics. The 
student is then prepared to enter upon an advanced study of 
many important subjects which he will need to know in order 
to make an intelligent and useful citizen. The method of 
treatment may be much more advanced than that followed in 
the preceding courses because the student has an advantage 
derived from these courses besides his familiarity with the 
subject. This course will not only prepare for citizenship the 
large number of pupils who never go to college, but will 
furnish those who may be so fortunate as to continue their 
studies in our higher institutions of learning with many sug- 
gestions that will be helpful to them in their future work. 

For high schools that have only a three years' course it is 
better to omit altogether one of the subjects suggested above 
than to condense the whole. For instance, it would be better 
to omit altogether mediaeval and modern history or English 
history — however unfortunate that may be — than to try to 
complete the subject of "general history" in one year. Gen- 
erally speaking, the high school course should begin with 
ancient and end with American history, regardless of other 
changes that may be deemed necessary to suit peculiar condi- 
tions. For schools which have a high school course of only 
three years, I suggest that English history be omitted as a 
separate course, since the subject will receive attention in 
connection with the other countries of the old world in the 
course of mediaeval and modern history. In schools where 
this is done, however, the teacher should be careful in the last 
year's course to remind the pupils constantly of the inter- 
relations between English and American history. 
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2. The Library. 

So much has been said in recent years about the importance 
of school libraries that it is hardly necessary to speak of them 
as the most necessary equipment for high school work in his- 
tory. Few teachers now question the fact that the text-book 
grind is an intolerable nuisance. They also recognize the fact 
that if a child reads only one writer's account of an event, he 
will have the opinion of that writer alone, but if he reads the 
accounts of many writers he will doubtless arrive at his own 
opinion. Fourteen years ago the Committee of Ten took the 
position that "it is as impossible to teach history without ref- 
erence to books as to teach chemistry without glass and rubber 
tubing ;" and urged that "pupils should be required to read 
or learn one other account besides that of the text-book on 
each lesson." Two years later the Committee of Seven said : 
'The library should be the center and soul of all study in 
history and literature. ,, And it reported that practically 
every school now reports the use of material outside of the 
text-book, and nearly all teachers assign topics for investiga- 
tion by the pupil." 

A word of caution is rendered necessary by the indiscrim- 
inate purchase in many places of library books for history 
classes. The writer has just added to his private library a 
sumptuous edition of the Writings of Thonws Jefferson in 
twenty volumes, which had been purchased for high school 
use, but was disposed of at a bargain because the superin- 
tendent found that it was not adapted to the use of his chil- 
dren. An inspection of dozens of high school libraries forces 
at least one teacher to the conclusion that perhaps one-fourth 
of the histories contained in them are either useless or not 
adapted to the use intended. The Mississippi Association of 
History Teachers is attempting to correct this unnecessary 
waste of money by the appointment of a special committee to 
prepare, after careful personal examination of the books offered 
by different publishers, a list that will meet the needs of the 
schools of their State. Then a vigorous effort will be made 
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to stop the purchase of such books as Rollin's Ancient History 
and others of like rank whose chief merit is their cheapness. 

3. The Teacher. 

With the multiplication of useful courses in methods in our 
higher institutions no one should be permitted to lose sight 
of the fact that there are no magic formulae or patented de- 
vices for suddenly transforming indifferent or incompetent 
teachers into models of excellence. Some one has truthfully 
said that "methods are, after all but 'the dry bones' of teaching. 
There are very many in the open valley ; and lo, they are very 
dry.' " Only the teacher who has mastered the subject matter 
of history as well as the method of presenting it to others 
can "make the dry bones live." 

It is hardly necessary to say that school authorities should 
certainly "beware of the man of one book," when looking for 
a teacher of history. No teacher can do successful work in 
this subject who merely "sets" lessons "of reasonable length" 
and after the lapse of time questions the pupils — even though 
"intelligently" — to find out "if they have understood and can 
remember what they have read." In order to bring out the 
full significance of historical facts the teacher must have a 
wide outlook, a deep insight and above all, the determination 
and the ability to tempt his pupils beyond the limits of the 
text for the information that will help the interpretation of 
the facts found therein. 

Before the teachings of history in the South can reach 
the degree of proficiency attained in other sections of the 
United States and in many foreign countries, it will be neces- 
sary to adopt methods for improving the efficiency of teachers. 
The supervisory and departmental methods seem to have pro- 
duced the best results elsewhere. The supervisory method, by 
which grade teachers are placed under the immediate direction 
of a specialist who instructs them in the most effective methods 
of presenting their history lessons day by day cannot be suc- 
cessfully used except in larger cities. The departmental 
method, by which all of the history work in the high school 
grades is entrusted to a well-trained historian is more feasible 
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in the majority of Southern schools and seems to be rapidly 
gaining favor with the superintendents. It is hoped that this 
method will be universally adopted in the South. The writer 
does not advocate restricting the departmental method to his- 
tory alone. He would certainly acquiesce in the demand for 
an extension of it to other studies, but the plan is here made 
for departmental instruction in history. 

4. The Text 

It is believed that in a large percentage of Southern schools 
children are required to use text-books that are beyond their 
comprehension. This criticism applies with more force to the 
grammar school than to the high school, yet it applies too 
forcibly to both. Several years ago the writer first investigated 
in a critical way the historical work in the public schools 
of New England. He decided with a no small degree of 
elation that inasmuch as the texts generally used in given 
grades in Southern schools were more difficult than those used 
in New England, our schools were superior to theirs. But in 
the course of time his elation gave way to meditation and this 
in turn to humiliation ; for in this particular respect they have 
long been ahead of us. Although we are improving, we are 
still far from an ideal state. If you doubt this, listen to the 
grammar grade child who asks in confusion what the text 
means by "the delegation of governmental functions" and by 
scores of other expressions equally abstruse, or look upon the 
struggles of many of our high school children who have been 
given the impossible task of mastering college texts. 

A careful investigation of a hundred or more Southern high 
schools has revealed the startling fact that perhaps 75 per cent, 
of the children in the history classes express either a distaste 
for or a positive aversion to the subject. In the classes that 
are using college texts the percentage of historical perverts is 
even larger. It would be well for our school authorities to 
look carefully into this important matter. They would render 
a great service to education if they would remove these mill- 
stones from the necks of our children. 

5. The Assignment. 
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This essential for successful work has not received the 
attention from teachers that its merits deserves. The child 
needs a more definite statement of his task than is conveyed 
by the stereotyped expression, "Get the next chapter." He 
should be told in a general way what facts in the assigned 
lesson are worth learning, or better still, he should be given 
a standard by which to test the value of the facts for himself. 
He should certainly be encouraged to form his own judgment 
about the facts and incidents he studies. Thought-provoking 
questions should, therefore, occupy a prominent place in the 
assignment. They will cause the child to look for truths that 
do not appear on the surface of the narrative, thereby encour- 
aging him to read with his mind as well as with his eyes. 

The teachers should have a clearly defined aim in the assign- 
ment of each lesson and the details of each assignment should 
be well thought out in advance. It has been said that "an 
assignment should stimulate in every pupil the largest self- 
activity of which he is capable. It should be brief, concrete, 
and interesting. The ability to make good assignment and to 
carry them out carries with it thoughtful, daily preparation on 
the part of the teacher." 

Before dismissing this topic, would it not be profitable to 
suggest that history teachers ask themselves whether they are 
addicted to the habit of assigning lessons too long for the 
children to master thoroughly. It is estimated that 90 per 
cent, of us are guilty of this sin against the child as well as the 
subject. 

6. Class Teaching. 

The idea that a period of twenty or thirty minutes is ade- 
quate for a history recitation is hurtful to the best interests of' 
our schools. No teacher can do justice to a history lesson in 
the high school grades in such a brief period. The sharp 
appetite of a hungry boy cannot be satisfied by merely greasing 
his lips and giving him a toothpick. On the other hand, too 
frequent and hurried intellectual nibbling is conducive to 
mental dyspepsia. A "square meal," carefully prepared, thor- 
oughly masticated, and well digested, gives more satisfaction 
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and strength than many hastily swallowed sandwiches. Un- 
fortunately the word "recitation" conveys to many teachers 
the idea of an exercise intended primarily for a rehearsal or 
repetition by rote of an assigned lesson. Nothing will more 
surely make history a "depressing burden" than the old "mem- 
oriter process" of reciting it "by the square inch, measured by 
some dry outline." During the greater part of the class exer- 
cise the mental attitude of the child should be active rather 
than passive. The questions propounded should test and de- 
velop his independent judgment, correct all mistaken ideas and 
direct his thoughts to results previously settled upon by the 
teacher. 

Generally speaking, the first part of the class exercise should 
be spent in obtaining accurate information about what essen- 
tials have been mastered and what have not been. This will 
enable the teacher to determine upon the nature and extent 
of his task for the remainder of the period. In the course of 
the class exercise, the facts that are worth knowing and re- 
membering should be brought out in bold relief, and the light 
from all available sources should l>e thrown upon them. If 
there should l>e a date worth rememl)ering the attention of the 
students should be directed to it. The recapitulation should 
emphasize only the facts worth knowing. 

7. Signs of Progress. 

In the few moments left for the presentation of this paper, 
it would doubtless be encouraging the summarize the many 
hopeful signs of rapid development of high school work in 
history from the standpoint of a Mississippi teacher. They are 
briefly as follows: (1) The recent organization of the Mis- 
sissippi Association of History Teachers for the purpose 
of improving the character of the history work from the pri- 
mary school through the University. Their first publication 
is now being distributed. (2) The partial fulfillment of a 
rapidly growing desire for good reference books. (3) The 
heartiness with which teachers are accepting a uniform history 
curriculum. (4) The widespread adoption of daily recitation 
periods of forty-five or fifty minutes. (5) The desire of 
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teachers to learn history and the most approved methods of 
teaching it. (6) The introduction of four years' high school 
courses with a generous recognition of history in the revised 
curricula. 

It is believed that recent developments are prophetic of 
greater achievements in the near future. Interest in the sub- 
ject is broadening, and deepening, and definite plans for 
progress are being formulated. The outlook for history teach- 
ing in the South is full of promise. Let us hope that in the 
near future the history work in our schools will be on a par 
with that of the best schools in the world. 
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THEME WRITING IN THE HIGH SCHOOL. 

By Miss Nettie C. Sergeant, 
Principal Girls' High School, Atlanta, Georgia. 

Any paper presented by me upon theme writing in a high 
school must necessarily mean the theme work in the Girls' 
High School of Atlanta, as that is the only high school of 
which I have any definite knowledge. In 1897, the method of 
teaching in this school was changed from the class system to 
the departmental system — a change which necessitated a com- 
plete revision of the course of study and a re-adjustment of the 
faculty. In the succeeding ten years the department of English 
has had in view two aims ; one, that we might teach the aver- 
age pupil to use good English in speaking and writing; the 
other that we might cultivate in our girls a taste for good liter- 
ature and an ability to discriminate between the worthy and 
the unworthy. At the same time, we have tried to do work 
sufficiently technical to meet the requirements of the college 
entrance examinations. Each year we have found it necessary 
to change in some minor details, the plan of work, but never 
the following basic principles: 

1. That theme work should teach the pupil to express in 
writing, correctly, intelligently, and interestingly, her own ob- 
servations and experiences. 

2. That it should constantly enlarge the pupil's vocabulary, 
and should teach her to use words with grace and precision. 

3. That the time allotted to theme work should never be 
consumed in gathering information for history, geography, 
chemistry, Latin, or any other study — but should be used to 
record in proper form information already in the possession 
of the pupil— composition being an auxiliary to every depart* 
ment, not a pack horse for any. 

This third principle, which we have always regarded as of 
prime importance, involved, in its establishment and main- 
tenance, the most radical change which we had to make in the 
writing of themes, — that is the change in the assignment and 
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limitation of subjects for composition. It was difficult to 
convince a girl of fourteen that ability to tell well a simple 
story of her own experience, was more important than the 
industry which produced a rehash of matter from books, on 
such subjects as "The Planetary System," "Birds of North 
America," "The Fiji Islands," "Civil Service," or "Ancient 
Rome, all of which had formerly been prime favorites. It 
seemed to the girls both undignified and childish to write upon 
any subject that "they didn't have to look up at the library;" 
and to confine their efforts to one or two pages was well 
nigh impossible. One little girl expressed the general feeling 
when she said "I simply can't get fifty when they tell me to 
write on something I already know ; but I could get over ninety 
every time, if they'd let me have an encyclopedia subject." 
That all her future writing, especially after graduation, would 
probably be confined to letters recording her own experiences, 
was an argument which at the beginning had little weight 
To overcome this fetich of using English to gather information 
for every other department was the work of several years, and 
of unlimited patience. 

Next to enforcing simplicity of subject matter, the proper 
re-writing of themes gave us the most trouble. So vital do we 
consider this, that at least a third of the time is given to it. 
The tendency of the pupils to correct only the errors marked 
by the teacher is so great and so deep-seated that even four 
years of drill work does not always overcome it. Our most 
efficient remedy for this difficulty has developed, in the last 
three years, into a definite plan. We now require of e^tch class, 
for a brief period in the autumn and again in the spring, daily 
written exercises in sentence and paragraph structure, wherein 
the pupil follows specific instructions, given by the teacher 
with a view to correcting the most serious errors in the written 
work of that particular class. Errors in punctuation, spelling, 
and sentence structure, are minimized by these exercises, 
which are used in connection with black-board work of a very 
helpful nature. A theme that is only fair in merit is put upon 
the board for class criticism and discussion, which emphasizes 
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the errors to be corrected, and incidentally convinces the writer 
that she could herself do better work. After the corrections 
have been made orally, and improvements both in form and 
expression, have been suggested, the theme is rewritten by 
each member of the class, the best of the rewritten themes 
being read to the class for comparison with the original, and 
as an incentive to greater effort the next time. As a result of 
these general and concentrated efforts, at the end of ten years, 
we feel that we can show progress in two lines — subject mat- 
ter and effective rewriting. 

To determine the proper time and the most effectual way to 
teach the four processes of composition — narration, descrip- 
tion, exposition, argumentation — has proved much more diffi- 
cult. In attempting to solve this vexatious problem, frequent 
conferences and free discussions of experiments and results, 
have led us to formulate an outline of work for the four years 
of the high school course, which is followed somewhat closely, 
a certain amount of elasticity being necessary to adjust it to 
the differences in classes, and to the individuality of the teach- 
ers. In each of the four years, special attention is given to a 
few glaring errors — such as the and habit, which the teachers 
of the first year English attempt to overcome; or the heter- 
ogeneous paragraph which is vigorously attacked in the second 
year, having received scant attention the first year. 

In each year, two kinds of themes are required — the short 
daily themes previously mentioned, which are written for a 
few weeks in the autumn and again in the spring; and the 
longer theme, from one to three pages, which is used in each 
year to develop one or more of the processes of composition, 

A brief review of the work of a first year class will illus- 
trate the general plan followed throughout the four years. 
The work is divided into three sections, each having a special 
purpose, and preparing the way for the next step. Part one 
has for its general purpose stimulation of interest in theme 
work, and for its specific purpose facility in simple forms of 
narration. To secure the desired results, the teacher devotes 
one week to telling, each day, in as interesting a manner 
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as possible, a story which can be retold, with varying incidents, 
by the pupils. In all, she gives the frame work for five nar- 
rations. The girls are encouraged to discuss these storm 
with the teacher and with each other, being thus led to suggest 
other points of view, other methods of beginning, ending an6 
developing the story. From these class discussions, the pupils 
deduce the simple principles of narration. In one class this 
autumn, the teacher told five incidents, based on the following 
outlines : 

i. The milk boy, who could not make the family respond 
to his knock, aroused the neighborhood by crying "Firef" 

2. The experience of a new pupil who was sent to the 
principal's office with a message, and never found the office. 

3. The series of accidents that make a girl tardy. 

4. The story of the child who put crape on the door while 
his mother was entertaining guests. 

5. The experience of the high school girl who tried on the 
teacher's hat. 

Of these five outlines, the teacher found four satisfactory. 
The pupils did good work in retelling 1, 2, 3, and 5, but found 
the fourth outline either uninteresting or too difficult After 
these stories had been discussed and criticised, the pupils form- 
ulated five rules for narration : 

1. Stick to one point of view. 

2. Begin with action, not explanation. 

3. (Use direct conversation, when possible. 

4. Try to show the feelings of the characters. 

5. End with action. 

Adhering as closely as possible to these five rules, the pupils 
retold these stories, the results being, naturally, only incidents 
in the form of narration. Among the number submitted a few. 
were good, many were satisfactory and many were unsatisfac- 
tory, as first efforts in narration usually are. Upon outline 
some of the pupils wrote incidents that varied greatly in 
merit. Of those considered unsatisfactory, the following k 
an illustration : 
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The False Alarm. 

One morning while eating breakfast, we were alarmed to 
hear the cry of "Fire !" We dropped knives and forks, jumped 
up and ran to the door. Mother being the first to reach the 
door, opened it and was confronted by the milk boy. He 
smiled and said in an apologetic tone, "Excuse me, ma'am, 
but I have knocked so long I was tired and that was the only 
way I could get you to hear." Whereupon, he tipped his hat 
and went away, and we finished our breakfast in peace. 

Among those marked satisfactory, is the following story, to 
which the writer, a girl of fourteen, gave the title 
"A Fake Alarm: 9 

"Fire! Fire!" was the cry that broke in on the stillness of 
the quiet, up-stairs, sitting room, one winter afternoon. 

•What wild confusion that one word threw us into. Wt 
were at the foot of the stairs in a minute. John slid down the 
banisters. I never could remember whether I followed him or 
not. I only know I reached the floor somehow. All of us 
rushed to the back door, whence the sound had come — and 
saw — a little negro, his white teeth showing in a broad grin, 
his eyes dancing in merriment. 

"Where's the fire? Where's the fire?" cried mother, almost 
shaking the little darkey. 

The boy grinned. "In de kitchen stove, I s'pose," he said. 
"I brought de milk, an' I can't mak ye hear me knock, so I jest 
yelled, 'Fire!' Lawd,!' he exclaimed, laughing again, "but dat 
sholy did bring yer !" 

Part two of the first year has for its object sentence work, 
aiming to secure grammatical correctness and, in a slight de- 
gree, rhetorical effectiveness, by twenty short daily exercises, 
in each of which some definite point is stressed. For example, 
the pupils were required, upon one day, to write a paragraph 
illustrating the correct use of shall and will; on another, to 
write a sentence containing noun clauses in a series; on an- 
other, sentences having a time or place phrase at the beginning. 
Each of the twenty exercises is prepared for by careful ex- 
planation and copious illustration given by the teacher. 
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Between part two and part three of the first year English, 
the teacher develops by weekly themes, the general principles 
of description, preparatory to the last section of the year's 
work, which has for its object naturalness of expression in 
description or narration. Themes required in part three must 
apply the principles of narration and description previouslj 
taught. The subjects assigned for this work are of the kind 
already described — among those used satisfactorily are "A 
Busy Corner," "Our Grocery," "The Circus Parade," "My 
Baby Brother," "How Santa Claus Came Home." 

This outline of work is used for each succeeding year, with 
such modifications as the growth of the pupils necessitates. 
In the second year the pupil is given more freedom in choice 
of subjects and in details of development, being encouraged to 
secure rhetorical style, so far as that is possible. While the 
daily themes of the autumn have a somewhat wider range of 
subject matter, they are still limited to one page and still 
follow some prescribed form — which is carefully taught and 
illustrated beforehand. For instance, the instruction given 
may lead to an exercise which must contain a periodic sen- 
tence — the rhetorical forms of sentences having been previously 
taught. In response to instruction of this kind, the following 
sentence was written by a second year pupil. 

"To learn to ride a bicycle, which was to him a wonder and 
delight; to shoot a gun, although at present he was afraid of 
one, and regarded it with awe ; and to ride a pony as he had 
seen a cowboy ride in a circus, were the small boy's aims in 
life." 

The spring themes of the second year stress description, as 
that form of composition is the special work of that grade. 
After a set of themes has been corrected, some of them are 
read and criticised in class — the incorrect themes for illustra- 
tion and correction of faulty constructions, especially for cor- 
rections of errors in unity, force, precision — the good theme 
for the sake of encouragement to the writer, and of inspiration 
to those who wish to reach her level. No long themes are 
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written in the second year, the specific work of this year being 
facility and freedom of expression. 

In the third and fourth years, the pupil's daily theme work 
is based upon the requirements of Genung's Outlines of Rhet- 
oric,, the text-book used in those two grades. In the autumn 
of the third year, the daily themes stress sentence work from 
a rhetorical point of view. In the spring, the third year girls 
write twenty themes which combine description and narration, 
the subjects, as usual, being limited to the writer's daily ex- 
perience, or to her personal observation. Every two weeks, 
the class writes a longer theme, of one to three pages, on va- 
rious subjects, some of them being of a critical character, based 
upon the work in literature. Before the end of the third year, 
the pupils are required to write a story, of five or six pages, 
combining description and narration. The directions for sen- 
tence work in this year usually contain both a grammatical and 
a rhetorical requirement. Sueh directions were given to the 
girl who offered the following as an illustration of the periodic 
sentence with infinitives: 

"The going to bed was the dreadful part, William thought; 
but mother's last tucking-in and her good-night kiss made up 
for all the terror, he was sure. To put away the soldiers, to 
give a last farewell pat to Bruno; to trudge bravely up the 
steps where his terrifying shadow always lurked; to pull off 
his little clothes ; to blow out the light, to take a flying leap 
for the bed before the Things under the bed could grab at his 
little bare feet; to huddle down under the bed clothes; and 
then to call for mother, who would tip-toe up-stairs and tuck 
him in safe and warm — all these were signified by the eight 
strokes of the clock every evening." 

In the fourth year, the teacher of English should be able to 
count upon her pupils being able to write a brief description 
or narration, with a fair degree of accuracy, and with more 
than a fair degree of interest. To her belongs the task of en- 
larging upon the instruction already given to these two pro- 
cesses of composition, and of trying to bring out any original- 
ity and all the spontaneity the pupil may possess. 
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In addition she must develop the daily themes outlined in 
the rhetoric, and she must teach the pupil to write both ex- 
pository and argumentative matter. It is also her special 
province to teach the structure of composition as a whole, the 
making of plans, and the analyzing of the whole theme. The 
work of the fourth year is also divided into three sections. 
The work here should be strictly rhetorical ; but little attention 
should be paid to punctuation and elementary grammatical 
forms. Theoretically, this is true. Practically we find con- 
stant drill in these essentials is imperative from the first day 
of the first year to the last day of the fourth year. The present 
head of the department of English has given to the senior 
class this autumn, detailed drill in sentence structure, reviewing 
and supplementing past work, with a view to teaching the 
paragraph as a rhetorical form, the pupils writing numerous 
exercises to develop in one paragraph a designated figure of 
speech. This class has also been taught to make plans for their 
themes, and to write to this definite frame work. In the spring 
term, particular attention will be given to exposition, only a 
very brief study of argumentation being deemed advisable. 
The following bit of description is an illustration of the para- 
graph sentence which contains a colon used to separate a gen- 
eral statement from particulars: 

"Leaving a cloud of dust behind it, our machine whirled 
around a sharp corner in the road and disclosed a wonderful 
panorama to our admiring eyes : Far below us a little stream 
wound like a silver ribbon through the narrow strip of fertile 
valley ; tiny white farms stood out in bold relief against their 
dark green surroundings; and high above all, their summits 
crowned with clouds, rose the lofty sides of the mountains, 
keeping majestic watch over the scattered villages." 

As all teachers of English know, it is impossible to secure 
satisfactory results without the co-operation of the teachers in 
every other department. If we accomplish anything in the 
way of permanent accuracy, much of the credit must be given 
to the teachers of other subjects who mark, in every paper 
graded by them, errors in English. The number of these 
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errors is sent to the teacher of English each month, and is con- 
sidered in making the pupil's grade for her report card. 

Our chief aim is to teach the girls to speak and to write cor- 
rect English; it is our earnest desire to teach them to speak 
that every girl who wishes to do so can and will attain the 
first — and that many of them will reach the second goal set 
for them by us. While much of the work is and must ever be 
the hardest kind of drudgery — the grading of papers — there 
is, in the teaching of English ; a visible growth in appreciation 
and to write correct, graceful, interesting English. We believe 
of the beautiful on the part of the pupil, that gives to the 
teacher the keenest pleasure, and repays her for the long hours 
spent in company with red ink and blue pencil. 



THE COMMON SCHOOLS FROM AN INDUSTRIAL 
STANDPOINT 

By Professor J. C. Mattoon, 
State Normal and Industrial School for Women, Virginia. 

It is no longer questioned that there is something radically 
wrong in the present system of education, particularly with 
reference to the elementary schools. That we have not been 
giving our boys and girls the sort of intellectual, industrial and 
moral nourishment they need for citizenship in its truest and 
most practical sense is a fact conceded by many educators at 
this time. 

This fact is evidenced to a potent degree by the percentage 
of both boys and girls who are leaving school at an early age, 
even as early as the Second grade. There is a great dropping 
out all along from the time of entrance into the First grade 
on up to the Eighth. Statistics show the percentage of those 
who are able to complete the Eighth grade to be something 
like 17 per cent. In the high schools the percentage of those 
completing the course is rated at about 3 per cent. 

It is not my purpose to enter into any lengthy statistical 
record on this point. The matter has been investigated by 
many more able than I and whose statements I must accept, in 
the main as authoritative. The fact remains that about 80 
per cent, of pupils entering the First grade drop out some- 
where between that and the end of the Eighth grade. 

What reasons may we assign for this condition? I submit 
three reasons — (a) economic necessity, (b) lack of sufficient 
industrial training, (c) ignorance of parents. 

First — Economic Necessity — The problem of earning a liv- 
ing is of vital importance to the majority of our people today, 
as it has ever been, and one which demands immediate solution. 
It means more to the man of large family than to one whose 
household includes but a few. Under the most favorable con- 
ditions of wage earning capacity and with the sharp competi- 
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4ie finds on every hand he is compelled to bend tray 
energy to provide for his family. The burden is often great 
and the pressure so strong that he is compelled to call upon 
ene or more of his children to assist in the bread winning. It 
is not an infrequent thing to witness an entire family of eight 
or ten engaged in the task of earning the living. 

This means, of course, that the children are no longer able 
to attend school. I have seen boys and girls of seven years and 
less toiling to bring in a few cents per day to swell the family 
^income. When sickness robs the family of its main stay or of 
oay one helper, it means that another, if possible, must be 
called upon. As far as economic necessity is concerned it 
would seem that it is responsible for the greater part of this 
depletion of our schools. 

The second point, "the lack of industrial training/' leads me 
to say, briefly, that a very considerable number of parents and 
ihe children themselves see no practical outcome, looking to 
their future success in life, in much of the matter that is 
given to study in school. They therefore argue that it is 
'fcetter for the children to engage in remunerative employment 
and gain some business experience than to remain in school and 
swallow the bitter doses which are dealt to them day after day 
*nd year after year. 

When once a pupil gets the idea that what he is studying is 
#f little or no use to him, and especially when he is supported 
« this belief by his parents, there is not much use to try to 
told him longer. He is anxious to be free from it all and to 
get out and do something and do it in the way he sees it done 
*y others. A little industrial work along with whatever else 
Ae 4s required to study may reconcile him to those subjects 
upon which he looks with a disapproving eye. Even this 
-change in his work is sometimes not strong enough to hold 
him more than a year longer because he soon learns all he 
wonts to know and if there is no further incentive he has a re- 
4urn of the symptoms previously mentioned. 

Third — "The ignorance of parents" is not infrequently the 
-direct reason for some children leaving school. Ignorant 
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parents do not readily see the advantages of even a fair amount 
erf education. They are not sufficiently educated themselves 
to appreciate or even realize many of the benefits which accrue 
from education. The pity of it is that they are often so self- 
opinionated or self-satisfied that they scorn any attempt by 
others to improve their condition. They even look upon 
any such attempt as an interference with their personal liberty 
and an insinuation that they are lacking in mental caliber. 
Their standard of comparison is so vastly different that what 
appears to others as inferior, gross and wrong appears to them 
as equal in merit, perfectly sane and correct Cbuld we expect 
such parents, whose ideals and scheme of life in general have 
become irremedially fixed, to appreciate the necessity of keep- 
ing their children in school ? 

In each of the three cases a compulsory education law might 
operate to restrain parents from taking their children from 
school or from allowing them to leave before the age limit has 
been reached. Such a law, however, would not encourage any 
greater love for school and its uninteresting tasks. It might 
give us the opportunity to do something for the boy or girl 
before the time when they have arrived at the age which per- 
mits them to go to work. It rests with us then to so arrange 
our courses of study in the elementary schools that we may 
give evidence of a better preparation for real life. 

I would not attempt to outline any course of action which 
would meet all the requirements. Neither do I believe in any 
"cut and dried" plan for every school. Each school has its 
own problem to work out according to its environment and no 
two would be exactly j|like in many respects. There are, how- 
ever, certain principles which should be common to all and 
which enter into the development of efficient workmen and 
common sense citizens with a due amount of culture, refine- 
ment and ethical principles. 

The adoption of a course of study in our schools, embodying 
a greater degree of industrial activities, does not imply that 
pupils will be limited to the so-called "practical" side of educa- 
tion. There may well be ample room for a generous amount 
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of pure literary culture and the cultivating of a taste for things 
in the life of the pupil which are not concerned in money 
getting or material welfare; things which are a pleasure in 
themselves, which appeal to his imagination and belong to his 
present life and not what he may need as a man. 

The percentage of children leaving school would seem to 
indicate where improvement in the course should begin; pre- 
sumably in the grades below the Fifth. By a proper arrange- 
ment of studies we may hope to lay the foundation of a better 
attitude toward school work and give a new impulse to the 
entire school life. What I mean is that if our boys and girls 
are prone to leave school before reaching the Sixth grade, 
the Seventh or even the Eighth, there are certain parts of our 
courses which might well be dispensed with in view of a more 
pressing need. 

I am not prepared to say just how far the reconstruction 
should extend but it would appear unnecessary for us to dwell 
at length on subjects which will be of doubtful use to such 
pupils. There is much in arithmetic, for example, which would 
be useless in the industrial life of the majority. Beyond the 
fundamental processes, fractions and simple percentage but 
little use is made in business life of arithmetic as it is taught 
today. Much of the time, therefore, which is now spent on 
more or less abstract arithmetical reasoning could be employed 
in some form of industrial work to advantage. 

Right here let me quote from a superintendent of schools in 
one of our Northern cities. He says "of all the defects in the 
schools, perhaps none is more glaring than its failure to incul- 
cate in children the liking and power for work. We have so 
long held before our youth the idea that the achievement of 
education means escape from toil that now we are even trying 
to make the process itself a laborless one. We are constantly 
trying to devise methods by the use of which children shall be 
merely the passive agents, accepting without reciprocating' 
effort even, what the teacher and the book can get into their 
heads." 

(To be continued.) 
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MEETING OF DEPARTMENT OF, SUPERINTEND- 

ENCE OF NATIONAL EDUCATIONAL 

ASSOCIATION. 

The last meeting of the Department of Superintendence at 
Chicago was one of the largest and most interesting ever 
held, Chicago being centrally located. The meetings of the 
various departments were held in the auditorium of the Au- 
ditorium Hotel, which was a very convenient place. The 
subjects were discussed with a great deal of interest and ani- 
mation. The National Society for the Scientific Study of 
Education, the Society of College Teachers of Education, 
the National Committee on Agricultural Education, Confer- 
ence of State Superintendents of Education, and the Educa- 
tional Press were all unusually well attended, in fact, crowded, 
the rooms being too small for some of these meetings. There 
was a lively contest with reference to determining the next 
place of meeting. After voting several times, Indianapolis 
was selected. Austin, Texas, would have been successful in 
getting it if the Mobile voters would have supported Austin 
in the final vote. 
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TWENTIETH ANNUAL SESSION OF THE SOUTH* 

ERN EDUCATIONAL ASSOCIATION. 
Place and Date of Next Meeting, and Development of Ike 

Organization. 
The next meeting of the Southern Educational Association 
will be held at Charlotte, North Carolina, on December 28th, 
29th and 30th, 1909, in response to cordial invitations from die 
edducators of the State and the citizens of Charlotte. This 
promises to be the largest, most important and notable educa- 
tional gathering that ever assembled in the South. It is the 
first meeting to be held since the extensive and complete or- 
ganization of the Association recently effected. The last 
meeting at Atlanta during the Christmas holidays was the 
largest and best in its history. Hitherto the organization has 
had few departments devoted to special lines of work, trot 
realizing that it was not so active or effective as it should be 
in organizing the educational forces and in developing edu- 
cational literature adapted to Southern needs and conditions, 
and that it had great possibilities, opportunities and obliga- 
tions in this constructive period of Southern education, the 
Association has now developed an organization almost as ex- 
tensive as the National Educational Association. 

ITS TERRITORY AND DEPARTMENTS. 

The Southern Educational Association has for its special 
territory the States of Alabama, Arkansas, Florida, Georgia, 
Kentucky, Louisiana, Maryland, Mississippi, Missouri, North 
Carolina, Oklahoma, South Carolina, Tennessee, Texas, Vir- 
ginia, West Virginia and the District of Columbia; and has 
the following departments: Southern Educational Council, 
Department of Higher Education, Department of Secondary 
Education, Department of Normal Education, Department of 
Superintendence, Department of Manual and Industrial Edu- 
cation, Department of Higher Technical Education, Depart- 
ment of Drawing and Art, Department of Physical Educa- 
tion, Department of Libraries, Department of Child Study, 
Department of Kindergarten, Department of Music, and the 
Department of Southern Organization of Women. 
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APPOINTMENT OF CO-OPERATIVE COMMITTEES. 

Besides increasing the number of departments, the Asso- 
ciation has just appointed co-operative committees for each 
of its departments so that the departments are actively rep- 
resented by fifteen individuals in each State, each of whom 
is the leading specialist in that State in the work of his de- 
partment. It is the duty of members of co-operative com- 
mittees to work up the special phase of education in their 
respective States, and help the President of the department 
in developing the best plans and in selecting the best persons 
and subjects for the annual program. 

COMPILATION OF BIOGRAPHICAL EDUCATION DIRECTORY OF THE 
SOUTHERN STATES. 

The association is compiling a Biographical Educational 
Directory of the Southern States only, by means of which it 
will learn directly the special educational ability, and lines 
of past, present and future interest, study or research, in 
which men and women of special ability are engaged, some of 
whom are not yet so widely known, and all of whom the 
Association needs. Thus, by means of the Biographical Edu- 
cational Directory and the co-operative committees, educa- 
tional specialization is ascertained, organized and more fully 
utilized than it otherwise would be, by the Association in its 
work in advancing the cause of education. The Association 
is conducting an extensive and vigorous campaign to increase 
its membership, and is meeting with great success, a large 
number having identified themselves with the organization 
since the last meeting. 

SPECIAL INVESTIGATIONS AND REPORTS. 

The Association has just organized a Southern Educational 
Council, composed of thirty of the ablest educators in the 
South, which will have for one of its main objects the making 
and publishing of investigations by special committees ap- 
pointed for this purpose, together with the formulation of the 
policy of the Association. What is greatly needed is more 
correct knowledge of Southern educational conditions. These 
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investigations and reports will be valuable contributions to 
Southern educational literature. 

THE PROGRAM. 

The officers of the Association arc arranging for one of the 
best and most attractive programs both for general sessions, 
which are held during the forenoon and nights, and for the 
department meetings, which are held in the afternoons. Some 
of the very ablest educators in our country have accepted 
invitations to participate in the discussion of the larger civic 
and general educational problems in the general sessions as 
well as in professional aspects of education in the depart- 
ment meetings. Several Southern Governors, United States 
Senators, members of Congress, and a few European ambas- 
sadors will honor the Association with addresses. Among 
the subjects that will be discussed in the general sessions are 
the following: Educational ideals and problems of the New 
South as compared with the Old South; the industrial de- 
velopment of the South; the development of Southern rural 
life and the public schools in relation to it; the movement for 
the improvement of school houses and grounds; the call for 
educational citizenship; national aid to Southern schools; 
educational legislation and progress during the year; the 
trend of State administration of public schools ; present status 
of illiteracy in the Southern States; methods of State and 
local taxation for public schools; present conception of negro 
education in the South; methods of educational campaigns; 
the service of the State university; present status of college 
education; higher education of women; the movement for the 
education of adults; the supervision of rural schools; the im- 
provement of teachers; Southern summer schools; develop- 
ment of rural high schools; secondary agricultural education 
in the South; secondary education in Europe; European and 
American trade schools, etc. 

EDUCATIONAL EXHIBITS. 

Among the most extensive means of education are carefully 
selected exhibits. The most progressive Southern universi- 
ties, colleges and normal schools will make exhibits as to their 
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equipments, special facilities, etc., bearing especially upon the 
professional preparation of teachers in secondary and ele- 
mentary schools. Some of the leading Southern industrial 
high and elementary schools, also several kindergarten schools, 
will exhibit the work they have done. The exhibits in gen- 
eral will be closely related to the different departments of the 
Association, with considerable attention to the professional 
preparation of teachers, industrial education, etc. They will 
exhibit in the line of architecture, equipment, courses of in- 
struction, etc., of higher instiutions, normal schools, high 
schools, agricultural schools, etc. Apparatus for the exami- 
nation of defective hearing, seeing, lung capacity, fatigue, 
etc., will be on exhibit and children examined by a specialist. 



BOOK REVIEWS. 

Hicxs's Champion Spelling Book. By Warren £. Hicks, Assistant 
Superintendent of Schools, Cleveland, Ohio. Cloth, i2mo. 258 cages. 
Price, 25 cents. American Book Company, New York, Cincinnati and 
Chicago. 

This book was prepared in direct response to the cry of busi- 
ness men in general, 'The boys sent to us from the public 
schools do not know how to spell !" It embodies the method 
of teaching spelling which after two years 9 use enabled the 
pupils of the Cleveland schools to win the victory in the Na- 
tional Education Association spelling contest in 1908. It 
covers six school years, from the third to the eighth inclusive, 
and contains about 6,000 words in all. Of these, 1,800 are 
selected for intensive study, two being made prominent in 
each lesson. The pronunciation, syllabication, derivation, 
phonetic properties, oral and written spelling, and meaning 
of these are all to be made clear to the pupils, who are to use 
the words in intelligent sentences made by themselves. The 
subordinate words are arranged in helpful groupings. Sys- 
tematic reviews, and frequent oral and written spelling con- 
tests, are provided for throughout. Supplementary lessons 
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teach such helpful subjects as abbreviations, prefixes, suffixes, 
and word building. The work is laid out in such detail that 
no teacher will have the least difficulty in securing satisfactory 
results from the use of this thoroughly practical book, 



CotHEtixE. Lc Cid* Edited with notes and vocabulary by James D. 
Bruner, Ph. D*, Professor of the Romance Languages in the University 
of North Carolina. Goth, i6mo.» 256 pages. Price, 45 cents* American 
Book Company, New York, Cincinnati and Chicago. 

In this edition of Corneille's great drama the editor has 
gathered together the results of long and sympathetic study. 
By reason of its character the text is treated from a literary 
and artistic standpoint. The notes elucidate the meaning and 
action of the play, the historical and literary allusions, and the 
peculiarities of style, while a scholarly and extended intro- 
duction treats minutely of the French classical drama and of 
the life and works of Corneille. The full vocabulary is made 
with special care, and gives all necessary assistance not pro- 
vided for in the notes. 



WHY NOT VISIT BOSTON? 



COME in the summer when everything it 
fresh and beautiful, and a fine east wind 
Irom the Ocean cools the air every day. 



BOSTON. 



Expense need not keep you back Irom 
HOTEL REXFORD offers a rate of 75c 
PER DAY for a good cool room with every 
Convenience, hot and cold water, telephone in 
every room and we are within a half hour's 
ride of every shore resort and all the parka. 

You can spend your day sight seeing and 
return to a good cool room 10 sleep. 

Take advantage of some of the many rail- 
road excursions and visit one of the most 
beautiful cities in the world at a season when 
it is at its best. If you are interested send 
tor our map of Boston. 



NORMAL COLLEGE OF THE 

NORTH AMERICA 

GYMNASTIC UNION 

41M19 E. HI Chirm St.. IHDIJUUPOUS, III 

Courses open to high school grad- 
uates. Four-year course leading to 
degree of Bachelor of Science in 
Gymnastics; two-year course, lead* 
ing to title of Graduate in Gymnas- 
tics, 

For catalog, address Normal Col- 
lege NAG. U. P 415-419 E. Michi- 
gan St., Indianapolis, Ind. 

PHYSICAL TRAINING 
TEACHERS' BUREAU 

conducted by Board of Trustees of 
Normal College. Registration re- 
stricted to graduates of this institu- 
tion {1868-1900). 

Report vacancies lo Phys. Train- 
ing Teacbers 1 Bureau, N. A. G. U. f 
415-4)9 E. Michigan St., Indianapo- 
lis, Ind, 
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THE CHAMPION SPELLIN6 BOOI 



By Warren E. Hicks, Assistant Superintendent of Schools, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 



A new speller, absolutely unique in plan and presentation. 

The Champion Spelling Book was prepared in direct response to the general 
complaint of business men that "the children from the public schools do not snow 
lww to spell." It was named in honor of the Cleveland boys and girls who woo 
the victory in the famous National Educational Association Spelling Contest 
of 190& 

It embodies the method which led to that victory, and which has improved 
the spelling in the Oeveland schools so phenomenally during the last three years. 

The Champion Spelling Book is not a mere collection of word lists; it is a 
course in spelling,— systematic, definite and scientific,— yet so absolutely simple 
and sensible that you will wonder it was not produced long ago. 

The Method : It presents work for six school years — the third to the eighth, 
inclusive; about 1,200 words each year, 312 of which are clearly and intensively 
emphasized. 

Two words are made prominent in each lesson and thoroughly mastered. 
These words are reviewed among the eight subordinate words of a subsequent 
lesson. Additional review is furnished in a spelling contest at the end of each 
eight weeks' work, and in the annual contest at the end of each year. These' con- 
tests stimulate the pupil to the greatest effort, even more effectively than the old- 
fashioned "spelling bee." 

A very simple arrangement satisfies both the exponents and opponents of 
diacritic marking. The words are not in the daily lessons but at the end of 
each year's work is a separate alphabetical list of all the words fully marked. 

There are other excellent features— but please remember: 

I. The intensive teaching of two new words daily. 

II. The spelling contests for effective drill and review. 

III. The Champion Spelling Book teaches spelling, with a minimum of 
language work, definitions, etymology, etc. 

The book has 235 pages with typography which delights the eye, bktimg 
unusually good, and list price 25 cents. Will not further information interest 
you? The publishers are 



AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 

nw thk cntanun cnatt 
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EDUCATIONAL BOOKS 



BIOLOGY 

ENTOMOLOGY: With Special Reference to 
Its Biologic end Economic Aspects. By 
Justus W. Folsom, ScD. S Plates, 1 
Colored; 300 other Illustrations. Octavo; 
48S pages. Cloth, $2.00 net. 

MAMMALIAN ANATOMY: With Special 
Reference to the Anatomy of the Cat. By 
Alvin Davison, A.M., Ph-D. 110 Illustra- 
tions. 12mo; 2S0 pages. Qoth, $1.50 net. 

ZOOLOGY. A Textbook by T. W. Gallo- 
way, A.M., Ph.D. Second Edition. 240 
Illustrations. Octavo; 481 pages. Cloth, 
$2.00 net. 

A LABORATORY TEXT BOOK OP ZOO- 
LOGY. Loose-leaf System. By Theo. H. 
Scheffer, A.M. Second -Edition. Octavo. 
Adjustable Cloth Covers, 75 cents. 

NERVOUS SYSTEM OP VERTEBRATES. 
John Black Johnston, Ph.D. 180 Illustra- 
tions. Octavo; 370 pages. Cloth, $3.00 net. 
ANATOMICAL NOMENCLATURE. With 
• Special Reference to the Basle Anatomical 
Nomenclature [BNA]. By Lewdly* F. 
Barker, M.D. of the Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity. Vocabularies in English and Latin. 
Two colored and several other Illustrations. 
Octavo. Qoth, $1.00 net. 

BOTANY 

PLANT ANATOMY from the Stand-point of 
the Developments and Functions of the 
Tissues, and Handbook of Microtechnic. 
By Win. C Stevens, M.S. 136 Illustra- 
tions. 8vo; 349 pages. Cloth, $2.00 net. 

VEGETABLE PHYSIOLOGY. By J. Rev- 
molds Green, ScD., F.R.S. Second Edi- 
tion. Revised. 182 Illustrations. Octavo; 
4S9 pages. Qoth, $3.00 net. 

CHEMISTRY 

EXPERIMENTAL CHEMISTRY. A Text- 
book of (with Descriptive Notes), for 
Students of General Inorganic Chemistry. 
By Edwin Lee. Illustrated. 12mo; 433 
pages. Cloth, $1.50 net. 

A LABORATORY GUIDE TO THE 
STUDY OP QUALITATIVE ANALY- 
SIS. By E. H. 5. Bailey, Ph.D., and Ham- 
ilton P. Cady, Ph.D. Fifth Edition. Ill- 
ustrated. 8vo; 278 pages. Cloth, $1.25 net 

THE PRINCIPLES OP QUALITATIVE 
ANALYSIS. By Dr. Wilhelm Bottger. 
Authorized Translation by William G. 
Smeaton, A.B. Illustrated. Octavo; 300 
pages. Cloth, $2.00 net. 

QUANTITATIVE CHEMICAL ANALY- 
SIS. By Frank Clowes, ScD., and J. 
Bernard Coleman, A.R.C.Sc Seventh Edi- 
tion. 12mo; 603 pages. 126 Illustrations. 
Cloth, $3.50 net. 

A TEXT-BOOK OP ORGANIC CHEMIS- 
TRY. By Henry Leffmann. A.M., M.D., 
and Charles H. La Wall, Ph.G. Illustrated. 

12mo. Qoth, $1.00 net 

ELEMENTS OP GENERAL CHEMISTRY. 
WITH EXPERIMENTS. By John H. 
Long, M.S.,Sc.D. Fourth Edition. Re- 
vised. 33 Illustrations. 12mo; x-f-443 

, pages. Qoth, $1.50 net 



CHEMISTRY— Conttnned 

ELEMENTARY ANALYTICAL CHEMIS- 
TRY, QUALITATIVE and VOLUME- 
TRIC. By John H. Long, M.S.. ScD. 
Third Edition. 10 Illustrations. 12mo; x 
-f 297 pages. Qoth, $1.25 net 

ORGANIC CHEMISTRY: Carbon Com- 
pounds. By Prof. Victor Von Richter. 
Translated by Edgar F. Smith, M.A., Ph.D. 
ScD. Revised and Enlarged. Illustrated. 
12mo. Two Volumes— Aliphatic Series, 
and Carbocyclic and Heterocyclic Series. 
Each, Qoth, $3.00 net 

INORGANIC CHEMISTRY. By Prof. Vic- 
tor Von Richter. Authorised Translation 
by Edgar F. Smith, M.A.. Ph.D., ScD. 
Fifth American, from Tenth German Edi- 
tion. Colored Spectra Plate and 68 other 
Illustrations. 8vo; 430 pages. Cloth $1.75 

net 

ELECTRO-ANALY8I8. By Edgar F. Smith. 
M.A., Ph.D„ ScD. Fourth Edition, Re- 
vised and Enlarged. 42 Illustrations. 8vo; 
346 pages. Flexible Leather, $2.50 net 

EXPERIMENTS ARRANGED FOR STU- 
DENTS IN GENERAL CHEMISTRY. 
By Edgar F. Smith, M.A., Ph.D., ScD. 
and Dr. H. F. Keller. Fifth Revised Edi- 
tion. 40 Illustrations. Cloth, 60 cents net 

PRACTICAL PHY8IOLOGICAL CHEM- 
ISTRY. By Prof. P. B. Hawk, M.S., 
Ph.D. Second Edition. 2 Pistes of Ab- 
sorption Spectra in Colors. 4 other Colored 
Plates and 126 Text Figures, of which 12 
are in Colors. Octavo. Cloth, $2.50 net 

QUALITATIVE CHEMICAL ANALYSIS 
OF INORGANIC 8UB8TANCES. By 
Olin Freeman Tower, Ph.D. Octave 
Cloth, $1.00 net 

PHYSICS 

TEXT-BOOK OP PHYSICS. By Various 
Writers. Edited bj A, WUmer Duff, A.1L, 
ScD* 52 S Illustrations. Small Octavo, 
Mechanic*. By A. Wilmer Duff. A.M., 
ScD. Heat By Kirl E. Guthe. FH.D. 



X Light. 
D. H3ec- 



Wave Theory. By Karl E, Guthe, Fh*D. 
Sound. By William Hatloek, Ph.D. ' 
By E. FerciT*] Lewis, B.S., Ph.D. 
trlclty and Hfagneti«n_ By Arthur W, 
Goodipced* PH.D, Electro-magnetic In* 
duettos By Albert P. Carman, A.M., ScD- 
Conduction of Electricity Through Galea 
and RadLoictirity. By 1L K. McCtunff, 
A.M., Sc.D. Second Beviied Edition. 511 
Illustration*. Cloth, $2.75 net 

PHYSICAL EDUCATION 

LATERAL CURVATURE OF THE SPINE. 
AND ROUND 8ffOULDER8, THEIR 
CAUSE, PREVENTION AND TREAT- 
MENT BY GYMNA8TIC EXERCISES. 
By Robert W. Lorett, M.D. 154 Illustra- 
tions. 8vo. Cloth, $1.75 net 

PHYSICAL EDUCATION BY MUSCULAR 
EXERCISE. Bv Luther Halaey GuUek. 
M.D. Illustrated. 8vo. Cloth, 75 ^ 
net 



P. BLACKISTON'S SON & CO.. Publishers. Philadelphia 
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ANNOVNCEMENT 



af Special Interest fa 
Teachers of the South 



The University Research Exten- 
sion, through the co-operation 
of leading university men of 
Europe and America, recent- 
ly completed a gathering of "or- 
iginal source" material under- 
lying our so-called civiliza- 
tion work, that is, education, 
philosophy, science, sociology, 
religion, etc, — rare documents, 
from the old monasteries and fa- 
mous libraries of the world, 
many in manuscript form never 
before translated — and has had 
them carefully translated, ar- 
ranged in chronological and histor- 
ical order and thoroughly in- 
dexed. The appearance of these 
documents has created not a lit- 
tle stir among progressive ed- 
ucators and research students, and 
the publishers have arranged to 
distribute 100 complete series 
to the readers of the Southern 
Educational Review on a special 
co-operative basis. A post card 
addressed to the University Re- 
search Extension, Milwaukee, Wis,, 
will bring particulars of the 
distribution, also a list of the 
sacred and secular documents 
gathered to date, 
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EVERYBODY KNOWS THE CROWELL CLASSICS 



THE BEST BOOKS FOR THE MONEY 
PUBLISHED IN ENGLAND OR AMERICA 



THE ASTOR LIBRARY OP PROSE 

A careful selection from the best writers, comprising 880 
titles, as follows: Fiction, 210 vols*: Essays, 40 vols.; History 
and Biography, 18 vols. ; Travel, 15 vols. ; Reference and Sci- 
ence, 10 vols. ; Juvenile, 87 vols. 

Library size, cloth, 60 cents. Special price to schools. 

THE ASTOR POETS 

Bound in same style as above. A complete line of 99 vol* 
umes, with notes and introductions. 

Library size, cloth, 60 cents. Special Price to schools. 

THE HANDY VOLUME CLASSICS 

Pocket-size volumes, clearly printed and durably bound. 
They comprise the best snorter masterpieces by famous authors, 
in prose and poetry, many with notes. 

QES9 18 mo., clothy 35 cents. Special price to schools. 

[NEW WITH THIS YEAR 
HI CRO WELL'S MODERN LANGUAGE SERIES 

A new line of carefully edited text-books in French and 
German, for school classes. With vocabularies and notes. 
Send for list* 

JCROWELL'S SHORTER PRENCH TEXTS 

A select series of readers in French, carefully graded for 
four classes. Series A, B and C, include vocabularies. The 
stories are taken from Hugo, Dumas, Molidre, Stibillot and 
other standard writers. Well edited. 

Durably bound in cloth, 25 cents per volume. 



SEND FOR PRICE LIST AID SAMPLE VOLUMES 



THOMAS Y. CROWELL & CO. 



42M WEST IHlIf IT 
IEW IWI 
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SUMMER SCHOOL 



University of 
Pennsylvania 



Term: July 6 to August 17 

Special Courses for Elementary School 
Teachers and Supervisors; School of 
Observation; Psychological Clinic; Bot- 
anical Gardens; Chemical, Physical and 
Biological Laboratories. 

Undergraduate and Graduate Courses 
in the usual Subjects, including Music, 
Economics and Commercial Geography. 

For information and circular address 
A. Duncan Yocum, Director of the 
Summer School, Box 19, College Hall, 
University of Pennsylvania, Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 



Six Waaka— Jum 11 to loly SI. IMS. 
Regular members of the University Facul- 
ty assisted by Professor Flndlay, Manchester, 
England; Dr. O'Shea, University of Wiscon- 
sin; Edward Howard Griggs, Perchral Ckaat, 
of New York; Dr. Griffin, Chicago; Clara 
If. Wheeler. New York; Ida C Heffroa, 
Chicago; John Porter Lawrence, Anton Knt- 
par, Neva A. Scott, Washington. 

One hundred courses in thirty subjects. Un- 
surpassed modern opportunities for Teachers. 
Beautiful location, Allegheny foothills, on 
Monongahela River. Delightful summer out- 
Tuition practically free. Send for detailed 
announcements to Wattman Barbs or to the 

D. B. PURIHTON Ph.D., LL.D., 
Morgantown, W. Va. 

Tli SIMtEl JCMtL if Ubam Mimfy 

Will begin June 14 and continue eight weeks. 

Will be open to both sexes alike. 

Will be attended by teachers from nearly 
every State in the Union. 

Will be taught by teachers of ability and ex- 
perience. 

Will be less expensive than staying at home. 

Will be more profitable than hunting for a 
summer resort. 

Will fit you for a keener appreciation of Ufa 
and better salary. 

Will cost you, entire expenses, not more than 
$50.00. 

Will give you credit toward a degree for all 
work done. 

PRESIDENT PLOYD POE, 
Lebanon, Ohio. 



THE SUMMER SCHOOL 

OF THE 

UNIVERSITY OF WOOSTER 

Invites all readers of the Southern Educa- 
tional Review to send for its annual announce- 
ment. The school has grown in a few years 
from an attendance of less than SO to an en- 
rollment of 989. The faculty consists of 72 
men and women. Methods, domestic science, 
manual training, all secondary work, college 
courses, music and oratory. Begins June 21; 
doses August 13. Free agency for teachers 
does an annual business of $125,000. Send for 
literature to the Principal, J. H. Dickason, 
Wooster, Ohio. Mention the Review. 



UNIVERSITY OF MISSOURI 

ANNOUNCEMENT OF 

THE SUMMER SESSION 
JUNE 3 TO AUGUST ', 1909 

n*ataar«fcBSan«rBaNl«latoplM*a« rtHahU •qafyawt • 

ft* tU tmAwn of th« it***, tat «th«H an atatttod wk 

>i. AH »#rk *fW«4 to glvn arrt 

•f *• »«rk aU 



w— ll ttmmt >4y turn tfw Wlf of Aito — « Mim, 

MtftMlMtoaalBtatnlpartrffh* ngatar UoJmrtty «*rt, Maf «k* 
Sm torn •fib* w b o ta rtle yoar. 

A SMote tttkixtj-*x ■— o m will gto iartiwiU— la tvomty do 
SWtoMBii, ■teftty mm la aXL 

For further information in regard to the Summer 
Session of the University address 

Director of the Summer Session 

UNIVERSITY OF MISSOURI, Columbia, Mo- 



A new catalogue of 
school medals and class 
pins just issued. Write 
for a copy, - - - - 

THE B. B. STIFF JEWELRY COMPANY, 
404 Diion Street, 
Nashvilk, Ten. 



UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 

16th Summer Session, 1909 
June 28--August 20 

Regular session of the University — 
offering more than 275 Courses in Arts, 
Engineering, Medicine, Law, Pharma- 
cy, and Library Methods. Increased fa- 
cilities for graduate work. Public lec- 
tures daily. Saturday excursions. Per- 
formances by the Ben Greet Players 
August 2. Delightful location. Ex- 
penses low. For particulars Address 
EDWARD H. KRAUS, 
Secretary, 804 Oakland Ave., Ann Ar- 
bor, Mich. 
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DRAKE UNIVERSITY 

SUMMER SCHOOL 
TIE SQHHEl QlUlTEft JUNE 14 TO AU0QST !0 

Credit work win be offered in. Bacteriology, Com. 
mercial Branches. Entlifth. General Methods, His T 
tor* and Etnbryloiy. History of Education. Latin 
Law, Mathematics. Old Testamant Literature' 
Philosophy of Education, Psycholo*?, Public* 
Speaking. School Management. School Supervis' 
ion and Zoology. Fall course in alt subject & of" 
fared- Regular members University Faculty 
special tutotior For students of any age or ersde 

TEACHERS SHORT COURSE JUNE IB TO AUGUST H 

Courses in all subjects required for any trade of 
Certificate Courses in methods for all trades of 
teachers. Special courses in all special subjects. 
Teat books rented at nominal fees. Total school 
expense for short course fT 00, Uniform county 
examinations may be taken at the University in 
June and July. Send for announcement, 

DRAKE UNIVERSITY, Das Moines, ]o a 



SUMMER SCHOOL OF THE 

UNIVERSITY OF 

WASHINGTON 

SEATTLE WASHINGTON 
June zist to July 30th. 

Thorough instruction, delightful cli- 
mate* Rare opportunity to study while 
visiting a World's Fair, Write for spe- 
cial circular. Address 

HERBERT T. CONDON, 
Registrar, 



Reduction in Price of Volume* 
or Toe Religious Education 

Association 

Five Large Volumes, containing author* 
itative, modern, scientific treatment of 
the most important problems of the 
home, Sunday school, public school, col- 
lege, university, church, library and 
other educational agencies in relation to 
moral and religious training, 
LESS THAN ONE-HALF PRICE. 
The Improvement of Religious Ed- 
ucation, 422 pp,, $2, now $ ,75 

The Bible in Practical Life, 640 

pp, $2, now * 1 .00 

The Aims of Religious Education, 

5*5 PPi $3, now r.oo 

The Materials of Religious Educa- 
tion, 3I80 pp., $2, now. , 1 .00 

Education in National Character, 

320 pp., $1-50* now * , 1.5a 

A SPECIAL OFFER 
The Five Volumes, carriage prepaid, 
and one year's subscription to "Religious 
Education," including all membership 
privileges, for $7.50. 

REMIT NOW 

The Riliftous Education Association 

T3 East Madison Street 

CHICAGO 




SHORTHAND 



EXCELS AS A 

Mental Discipline 

But the special discipline begins with the writing from dictation. Dictation 
of business letters begins in the second lesson of Brief Course. 
The course is made brief by the method and order of presentation. It teaches the 
most practical style of the shorthand systems which are depended upon for the meet 
expert work. But Brief Course can be used for a still briefer course and yet give sub- 
stantial results. WRITE US for explanation. 

Everything considered. Brief Course (either Benn Pitmen or Graham edition) with its 
many new features, is pec iarly adapted to High School needs. 

"I — li rtlaf Uw Wftmait dam »j— If Uto <w. I Ito^t I Iuot tfe »•* yntto wO, tot H to stoH^ ^ totta? ttwa 
lofMtod. iMwtodstojlaalafolaMlato mm* tafcm*. aal II aMrtto*» tkfc Umh to *•»«*•« l»v*te*a»w«* to fa*, 
—toe,"— L. ft B— U-i, Mm>w of D frtawt «f O—w, St Jm aa, Ma., Bto> fctort, Mawa S. IMS. 

Adopted in the Big Rapids High School after a year's test in the Ferris Institute. 
RESULTS COUNT. 

To Shorthand Teachers: Examination paper-bound copy offered upon request, or 
cloth-bound upon receipt of 50c Specify system. 

BARNES TYPEWRITING INSTRUCTORS. 

Suit with the best first word, and there is but one BEST. 

Secure touch writing first, last, and all the time. 

Give the weaker fingers special training from the beginning. 

Review each letter so persistently that it cannot be forgot t£ or confused with others 

Introduces sentences early. Teaches scientific figure writing; 

Revised practice exercises make the work plainer to the popil and 
teacher. 

Results: Uniform touch, great accuracy, high speed. 

Used in public schools of such cities as St Louis, Indianapolis, Atlanta, Gs., Spring- 
field, Mass., Sheyboygan, Wie., Charlevoix, Mich. 

Different books for different machines. $1.50, $1.00, and $50c editions. 

Prospectus 'free. Liberal examination terms. 

With the Barnes books you can do better work than ever before. 

Addr ~ aJ£ * BARNES JT^ 



easier for the 
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SUMMER 
TERM 



UNIVERSITY OF MAINE 

Courses in English, French, German, Latin, Spanish, Elocution, Mathematics} Phys- 
ics, Chemistry, Botany, Education, History and Sociology. Moderate expenses, 
delightful climate. Address Dean J. S. STEVENS, Orono, Maine.' 



UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS 

THE STATE UNIVERSITY 



SUMMER SESSIOI 

June 21 to August 20, 1909 



Large Faculty. Better facilities than 
ever before. Courses in all departments 
of science and arts. Tuition for the 
session $12. A free scholarship is of- 
fered to every high school teacher in 
Illinois, or to any other teacher in the 
State who matriculate in the University. 
Circular and full information on ap- 
plication to 

TIOMS MILE CURE. Directer, 

URBANA, ILLINOIS 



UNIVERSITY if VIRGINIA 

SUMMER SCHOOL 
June 18th to July 31st 

Large Faculty of trained specialists. 
University and Professional credits giv- 
en. Especially designed to meet the 
needs of 

High School Teachers 

College teachers, College students, Prin- 
cipals, and those preparing for College 
Entrance Requirements. Delightful cli- 
mate 

In the Mountains 

Write for announcement to Director 
Summer SchooL 

E. A. MJERMI, Dirwtar, 

UNIVERSITY. VIRGINIA 



University of Colorado 

Summer School, June 14-July SO, '09 

Instruction by specialists in 48 subjects. Courses are offered with special 
view to the needs of high school teachers and for those who desire credits 
toward college or graduate degrees. 

Special School of Field Biology at Tolland, in the mountains. Distinguished 
men will give open lectures, among them President Nicholas Murray Butler, 
of Columbia University, and Dr. Elmer E. Brown, U. S. Commissioner of Ed- 
ucation. 

The University is situated at an altitude of over 5,000 feet at the base of the 
most picturesque spurs of the Rockies, overlooking the beautiful Boulder Val- 
ley. Pleasant days and cool nights, unrivalled opportunities in the way of de- 
lightful excursions and mountain climbs make an ideal place for summer work 
and recreation. 

The Colorado Chautauqua holds an attractive session in Boulder from 
July 4 to August 15. 

Intermission of one week, July 4- July 11, for the meeting of the Na- 
tional Educational Association in Denver. Hourly electric service between 
Boulder and Denver. 

For Summer School Bulletin and other information address, Secretary 
University of Colorado, Boulder, Colorado. 



wen 



SWEEPING CI 
IN PRICE 



)hake$pean 



Our offer of slightly rubbed lets of the B 
LOVERS SUAHESPIARX at a sweeping ci 
price has met with instant and gratifying res 
The BOOK LOVERS EDITION U now pretty 
e rally known to the reading public and its « 
have caused it to be accepted as the mos 
isfactory edition of Shakespeare yet prepare 
general use. Every set purchased was tx 
after Careful and intelligent examination o 
books — the kind of etamt nation we offer to you now, The defects in the greater part of these dam 
rot tune* are so trivial that most publishers would trust to their passing unnoticed. It is in ao 
ance with our system* however, to forestall possible criticism, and we are offering the boot* 
sweeping cut in price — a cut which more than offsets any trifling discoloration or slight signs of I 
ling. Y*tt may never he a&tt t* duplicate this eppert unity* 

ALL OF SHAKESPEARE IN HANDY FORM 



Th* aim ef tfce BncneuwKK* is to make earr the understanding 
«l Shafcetpeuc'i works* Every obsolete word, every doubtful 
phrue. ewe? obscure reference tt explained by tooted actio Ian. 
Whose ffialirif * throw light aod interest upon the text to 
whidh thef refer* Stuke*pc?rc tt ttw* broogiit within the a.ppre- 
eUtoci of *JL whatever their degree ol culture. This edition i* 
printed in \itnt type, from new plates, on selected «hite paper, 
Thet« are in ait 10 dainty volumes (7*5 inches in sue), containing 
fjQGO pipe*, and artistically and durably bound in hail- leather. 



The illustrations cnmpriie 40 full pace platem in colors and 
productions of rare wood cuts. 

The Btx^iCLovmas is an absolutely complete and a&abridfi 
ium of Shakespeare^ Each of the volume* contains an eoUf 
and all the notes that explain that play. These notes are th' 
thorough and valuable ever offered to readers of Shakespeai 
ge neral edition. I n the este nt of iofotrna tio ti it contains the 
LOVmn ht indeed, a S&a&t&nxrrmM Eneytteptd**. ltscle 
and convenience appeal to every intelligent reader, and ev 
vanced studenla can glean instruction from its many special fed 









-UNIQUE EDITORIAL FEATURES:- 



ml at whbrh the ruIh c&n And any desirtd 



Toitlcnl Indpa : fir i 

OUfral Cortuniwta enoUtntag the pbtyt and eharicteta. 



riniiifi vt e<Tiinc«l Sfakripriran stihn 
lew rotlowlnjr, facfe Plsfi so that you do not hive to turn 
to ■ MiMme vobme to nod the mranioj? ol every obscure *nrd. 
Two gt*»ta of WoUw l Explukfory 

--.'<-, l4thc Ltudent at hiiitCir. 



Arrumrnto giving * toll tfeory ol«eh pLiy tn latereiUfif, rc*d*U* 

prate, 

Wtudj Me'thtoda* coBstotlnr ol ftudr qurctiqci nd lug, 

(<Wi b*in|r to lurnuJi a complete college course Di 

study. 

Idfe «f RhfthPdlWAr* by Dv, twwt CoiUnn* with critJcil ei 

lUiehdt. S«rj»hen and other dixtfn (u[$bed Shjakespearean Bchot 



YOURS FOR $t. 00— FREE INSPECTION— NO VEPOSIT 

If you will fill out carefully and return promptly the coupon in the corner of this advertisement, we 
shall be glad to send you the entire set of the Book lovers Shakespeare, carriage prepaid, for 
your examination. W§ Msk far no money now. We allow you ample time for inspection of the books 
in your own home, with the understanding that if they do not satisfy you they may be returned at our 
expense. If you are satisfied — and we know you will be — you retain possession of the entire set and 
send us $i oo only. The balance maybe paid at the rate of $Z~oo per month* Can mnyt king Se fairer 
tian this fire pendent 

YOU MUST BE PROMPT 

Von should send in your request at once, as 
ebere has been an eager response on the part of 
discriminating (took buyers to this unusual offer. 
The subscription price of the BOOKLOVERS is 
£5&0O. Yon can get a set now under the above 
offer for IJ5.00 an d you. have the privilege of 
paying for it a little at a time. Nothing that we 
could say would be as convincing as this fact itself. 

The UNIVERSITY SOCIETY J&, E &g 







'Queen of Sea 
Routes" 

Merchants* and Miners' Trans. Co. 
Steamship Lines. 

NORFOLK to BOSTON and 

PROVIDENCE 

SAVANNAH to BALTIMORE 

and PHILADELPHIA. 

SAVANNAH to JACKSON- 
VILLE. 

Accommodations and Cuisine Un- 
surpassed — Through Tickets on 
Sale at Principal Offices, 

Send for Booklet. 

H. R. Ray. Coml Agt. f 
Atlanta, Ga* 

L. M, Ebskixe, Agent 

Savannah, Ga, 

W. P. Turner, P, T. M. t 

Baltimore* Md. 



THE GRUNEWALD 

NEW ORLEANS 



Cost orcr $2,000,000.00 
400 ROOMS 

EUROPEAN PLAN 

RATES: 
$1.00 AND UPWARDS 

WITH BATH 
$2.50 AND UPWARDS 




The TEACHERS' COLLEGE 
OF INDIANAPOLIS 

FDR THE TRAINING OF KIUDERGART- 
IERS IAD PRIMARY TEACHERS 

Accredited by the State Board of 
Education in Classes A, E, C. 
Regular courses, two, three and 
four years. Primary training a 
part of the regular work. Classes 
formed in September and Febru- 
ary* Free scholarships granted 
each term. Special primary 
classes in March* May* June, July, 
Send for catalogue, 

Mrs. Eliza A* Blaker, President, 

THE WILLIAM N. JACKSON 
MEMORIAL INSTITUTE 



23rd and Alabama Streets, 



THE 

WASHINGTON 

KANSAS CITY, MO 




ISO Rooms — Single or £*i mite, 

RATES; 12.50 Up on American Plan. 
f I 00 Up on European Plan. 

The mot! exclusive ami bent locale*! 
hotel of the combination transient and 
family hotel in Kansas City* Mo, 

Take observation cars at I'tiion Su* 
tiort, gr*t of? at 12th and Uroarfway* 

JAMES RETNBR, Prop. 






i 



ADVERTISING SECTION 



The Pacific Coast 
Teachers' Bureau 

Teachers are very scarce on the Pa- 
cific Coast and especially in Oregon. 
Salaries are good and terms are long. 
For information address 

CHAS. H. JONES. Manager, 
Salem, Oregon. 



The Oregon 
: Teachers' Monthly 

is the most widely read paper in the 
Pacific Northwest It is full of inter- 
• esting material for teachers wherever 
they may be found. Write for sample 
copy and special clubbing combinations. 
Address 

CHAS. H. JONES, Editor, 
Salem, Oregon. 



California 
Teachers' Agency 

(Established 1889, Los Angeles) 

PLACES TEACHERS 

in CALIFORNIA, also in 

Nevada, Arizona, and 

Washington. 

BOYNTON & ESTERLY, Managers 

also publishers of 

SIERRA EDUCATIONAL 
NEWS 

50 cents a year. 

Contains Certification and other laws, 
and general school information of Pa- 
cific Coast 

Send for sample copies, also registra- 
tion blanks and other printed matter, to 

805 Kamra Bldg., San Francisco, CaL 
626 Stimson Block, Los Angeles, CaL 



Ask your Training Teacher or your 
Supervisor about 

The Kindergarten 
Primary Magazine 

AND ABOUT 

"A Biker's Dozen for City Children" 

The new book of thirteen Kindergarten 
Songs by Isabel Valentine and Lileon 
Oaxton, of the New York Public 
Schools, with introduction by Dr. 
JENNY B. MERRILL, Supervisor of 
Kindergartens, New York City Public 
Schools. 

YOU SHOULD HAVE BOTH 

The Kindergarten Primary Magazine is 
$1.00 per year. "A Baker's Dozen for 
Gty Children" is 55c postpaid. 

We will send you BOTH FOR $1.10 
if you mention "Southern Educational 
Review." Address : 

THE KINDERGARTEN 
MAGAZINE COMPANY 

150 Nassau St New York, N. Y. 



LIBRARIES 

Both Private and public are in- 
complete without the best periodi- 
cals of today. Newspapers and 
Magazines for your own reading 
table or for your school library 
should not be ordered singly but in 
combination, for the sake of econ- 
omy. 

BEST RATES 

Can be received by return mail by 
sending list of periodicals desired to 

TttE EU-DAL 
SUBSCRIPTION A6ENCY 

Lexington, Kg. 
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Essentials of Teaching 
Reading. 



By Shtrmkft 4L Heed 



Pres. Andrew Thomas Smith, State 
Normal School, Mansfield, Pa,, says: 

"I have hid your book examined by Mies 
Lena M* Dickinson, our teacher of Rrading. 
and 1 have Driven it a moderately complete 
examination myself. 

"We agree absolutely in oar opinions that 
the book is founded upon the truths of Pay* 
chology, that it* selection s are ably made, 
that it will be ot untofc! value to teacher* 
who are not specialists in Reading! and that 
it will undoubtedly stimulate much rational in- 
terest in the teaching of Reading wherever 
its teaching? are given a hearing. To that 
end we arc strongly recommending it to our 
studenta in the classes in Pedagogy/* 

This book has been adopted within 
a year of its publication by five state 
reading circles and is in use by between 
fifty and sixty normal training classes. 

No teacher of the public school read- 
ing should be without it. 

POSIT A ID. $|J0 

The University Publishing Co. 

Lincoln, Nebraska^ 



Dewberry 
Scnool Agency 

ESTABLISHED 1892 



Operates in every State in the South 
and Southwest, as well as in many other 
States of the Union. 
Places teachers in every department of 
school work. 

The demand for teachers always great- 
er than the supply. 

Now have calls for teachers in many of 
the best positions in the schools, colleges 
and seminaries of the South* 
Teachers available for better position? 
for the coming session should address 
the manager at once. 



R. A. Clayton, Manager 

901-2 Title Guarantee BIJg, 
Birmingham, Ala. 



The Green Valley School 

A Pedagogical S lory 
By CW, G. HYDE 

Editor of School Education 
Mr, Hyde's long experience In edu- 
cational work fit* him. In a peculiar 
manner for writing the story of a 
teacher's experience. Re baa produced 
a story of great worth and of sound 
P*d«gogy. based on tree psychology. 
The story Is a romance whose Interest 
holds the attention and whose power- 
ful presentation ©f what la tits] la 
teaching and school manage m en t makes 
It Invaluable as a help to yoang teach 

Hero la a atory anchored to reality, 
which comes to the perplexed and often 
<liK<yMjrag»M trachtr as an adviser and 
friend. The book breatfcea the spirt t 
of love. patience and aympathy which is 
essential to the solution of soul rack hi* 
■rhoolroom problems. The thread of In- 
cident which Shows the school bully's 
development into docility and friend- 
I In ess is of Itself a vol u me on didactics. 

The book appeals to supervisors and 
Instructors with unparalleled force and 
conviction* Every teacher should read 
It, The story la true, hrslrhy, Inspir- 
ing, snd — best of s H— anyone can un- 
derstand It and CBtcfa its spirit. 
Cloth. 13 mo., W2 pajres. Price, *\Ml 
to teachers. 75 cents. Published by 

North- Western School Supply Co, 

D0ftt+ R 14tb Are. gad 4th ft. S. B* 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN, 






AMERICAN 
NATURE-STUDY SOCIETY 

Organized at Chicago January 2, 1908, 
fnr ihe advancement of all studies of 
nature in elementary schools. Nearly 
1,000 members— teachers and others 
interested in nature-study and science 
for schools, Annual directory will be 
printed. The Official journal 

The Nature-Sftri, Review 

is free to members whose annual dues 
($1.00) are paid in advance. For full 
information address 
SECRETMt 1. N.-& 1 Tiichcn Goltogi, tow Tort 



ADVERTISING SECTION 



School Science ssi Mathematics 

A Monthly Journal for Science and Mathematics Teachers 

It the only Mafaaina of Hi kind pnbhabad In the BngUah langnaga It givaa new idaaa 
aad awtfeoda of adantUte aad matnamatfeal Instruction, aad acts as a claaring home for aD 
that is advancad and food in adaaea and mathematics instruction. It ia tha oftdal 
andlfatl - 



of many Sciatica and M sth a rnarka Taachata* Association. 

NINE DEPARTMENTS— Botany, Chemistry, Earth Science, Mathematics, 
Metrology, Problems, Physics, Science questions and Zoology. 

I Tatoa the magazine highly. It ia moat ax- occasion to look op in Poole's Index what 

cellently conducted— JNO. S. COLLINS, is available on the teaching of algebra aad 

Aaat. Supt Schools, St Louis, Mo. geometry and I find that without "School 

I do not intend to dispense with the maga- Science and Mathematics" there woul d not 

sine a. long a. it continne. y.UpM.jl iV'SS^^ah^JSE^ 1 L^£ 



5ff *P££72r * if i r£-fi£rr*£ i it is along other lines of science. It ought 

BARDWELL, Biology Dept. High School, * Vin*t£T libra?? of e^r? high aScl 

Ottumwa, la. teacher of Science in the country.— JOS. V. 

Your paper is not in the usual class of COLLINS, Professor of Mathematics, State 

school papers, I wish to help along the kind Normal School, Stevens Point, Wla. 

SL? ^ 700 W e d ** , f , T RG S R .????" "School Science and Mathematics M ia get- 

TOL, Director Summer Session, Cornell Uni- fag better and better. I cannot do without 

▼*™ty. it. Every man that teaches Science aad 

"School Science and Mathematics'' is one Mathematics and everyone that superintends 

of only about fifteen periodicals that go to a secondary school will find this paper to be 

all the Normal Schools of this state. This is Just the kind he needs. They all ought to take 

a pretty good record for a magazine that it. — W. W. STRAIN, Superintendent of 

has been out so short a time. I have had Schools, South Whitley, Ind. 

MINK NUMBS* 8 A YEAR fs.oo PBR YBAR as CENTS PBR COPY 

SCHOOL SCIENCE AND MATHEMATICS 

No. 440 Kenwood Terrace, Chicago, 111. 
SCHOOL SCIENCE AND MATHEMATICS will be sent These months for 
50 cents to new subscribers mentioning the Southern Educational Review. 

TEACHERS of LATIN! 

PLEASE READ WHAT AN OLD LATIN TEACHER WRITES US UNDER 
DATE OF JANUARY 25, 1909, ABOUT OUR 

LATIN OUTLINE STUDIES 

By MAUD K. KING8LEY 

"Thank yon for kindly promptness in mailing me Miss Kingsley's Outline 
Study of Caesar, Books II to IV. I am simply delighted with it; so scholarly, 
so interesting, so inspiring. It opened new beauties, new interests, new facts to 
me who have taught Caesar more than thirty years." 

THE WRITER OF THE ABOVE IS AN HONORED PRINCIPAL AND A 

GRADUATE OF HARVARD UNIVERSITY. 

LIST OP LATIN OUTLINES. 

/. Ccesar, Introduction and Book I 6. VirgiTs jEneid, Book I 

a. Cosar, Books II to IV 7. VirgiTs jEneid, Book II 

3. Cicero, Introduction and Oration I 8. Virg&s jEneid Book III 

4. Cicero, Oration II to IV o. Virgil s jEneid, Books IV to I 
$. Cicero, Poet Archias and ManiUan 10, Virgits sEneid Book VI 

Laws. 

Exceedingly valuable alike to teacher and pupiL Admirable in their com- 
prehensive grasp of all the facts, historical, literary, scenic Very helpful in re- 
viewing, and a legitimate aid in "cramming" for examinations. 

They are bound in boards. Ten Separate volumes. 30 cents each, postpaid. 
THE PALMER COMPANY, 50Broomfield St., Boston, Mass. 



ADVERTISING SECTION 



Positions for Teachers 

Hundreds of positions like those described below are now open 
for capable 9 experienced men with leading colleges, universities 
and technical schools everywhere. Also good openings for men 
who wish to give up teaching, in business and in technical work 

INSTRUCTOR: Large military school has opening for instructor in German 
and French. Must be college man, preferably single, and well qualified as a 
disciplinarian. Will prepare men for Harvard, Yale and Princeton. Salary 
$i f ooa (AT-85109) 

SUPERVISOR : Young man between 20 and 30 years of age for school of deaf 
mutes for children of five or over. Must be a good disciplinarian and of 
good habits. Salary $30.00 per month, room, board and washing. (AT-86332) 

TEACHER: Large state normal wants man to take charge of Department of 
English Language and Literature. Desires a young man who is conservative 
and scholarly and who has. already proved his ability to make his work suc- 
cessful. Good personality and executive ability essential. Salary $1,500 with 
rapid advancement (CT-3769) 

TEACHER: Military Academy in New Jersey wants man to teach commercial 
branches. Single man and one with knowledge of stenography preferred. 
Salary $50-$75 per month and board. (AT-86347) 

TEACHER: School for Boys in New York State wants young college man 
(Harvard preferred) 25-30 years of age to take charge of elementary work. 
Man who is fond of boys and able to meet parents and leave good impression. 
Salary $000 and home. (AT-86342) 

INSTRUCTOR : The above school also has opening for instructor in Latin. Pre- 
fer Harvard man with some teaching experience who will take interest in 
some outside work, such as athletic, Glee Club work or debating. Salary 
$800 and home. (AT-86342) 

PRINCIPAL: Man to act as principal of large academy who is able to teach 
mathematics, English or modern languages. Must have had teaching experi- 
ence and able to exert best of influence on students. Salary $1,200. (CT-4324) 

TEACHER: Well known agricultural college wants teacher of English who is 
capable of doing some public speaking and training men for oratorical and 
debating contests. Salary $8oo-$i,200. (CT-4202) 

INSTRUCTOR : Above agricultural college wants instructor in Physics, of good 
training and experience, with ability to grow into a professorship. Salary 
$800-$ 1 ,200. (CT-4292) 

PROFESSOR: Professorship of Industrial Pedagogy which has just been es- 
tablished in large university wants man to give such training as may be nec- 
essary in preparing men and women to take charge of industrial work along 
lines of agriculture, mechanic arts and domestic arts in the common and high 
schools. Salary $i,5oo-$2,ooo. (CT-4292) 

DIRECTOR: For school of Music Must be Ai man, and a vocalist given pref- 
erence. Salary $8oo-$i,200. (CT-4282) 

INSTRUCTORS : Large technical school in New York City has openings for two 
instructors, one a technical man, who is a college graduate in electrical en- 
gineering, and the other a practical man who understands wiring, alternating 
and direct currents, generators, armatures, etc. Salary $i,200-$2,ooo. (AT- 
86275) 

THE NATIONAL ORGANIZA- 
TION op Brain brokers 



Hapgoods 



Suite 144, 305 Broadway, New York. 3"-3i3 Nicollet Ave., Minneapolis, 
1015 Hartford Bldg., Chicago, 111. Minn. 

1215 Commonwealth Trust Bldg., Phila. 566 Wells Building, Milwaukee, Wis. 

430 Chemical Bldg., St Louis, Mo. 352 Endicott Bldg., St Paul, Minn. 

536 Williamson Bldg., Cleveland, Ohio. 623 R. A. Long Bldg., Kansas City, Mo. 

1 130 Park Bldg., Pittsburg, Pa. 1028 Schulmach Bldg., Wheeling, W. Va. 
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The Tulane University of Louisiana 

NEW ORLEANS 

Splendid Endowment and Equipment 

Edwin Boone Craighead, LL.D., President 



Tke 



College 



Teachers 

OPEN TO BOTH SEXES 

A full collegiate course leading to the 
degree of Bachelor of Arts in Education. 
Superior opportunities for the education 
of Superintendents, Principals, High 
and Elementary School Teachers and 
Special Teachers of Art, Manual Train- 
ing, Physical Education, and Kindergar- 
ten. 

Thorough and extended courses in 
Academic Studies and in Psychology 
and Education. Opportunities for Ob- 
servation and Practice Teaching. 

Libraries, Laboratories and Museums 
of the University are open to students 
in the College. 



Departments 



Graduate Department. 
College of Arts and Sciences. 
College of Technology. 
Teachers' College. 
H. Sophie Newcomb Memorial 

College for Women . 
Art Department of Newcomb 

College. 
Department of Law. 
Department of Medicine. 
Graduate Dep't of Medicine. 
Department of Pharmacy. 



Expenses Moderate. Low Dormitory Rates. Many FREE SCHOLARSHIPS 
in the Teachers' College and Colleges of Arts and Sciences and Technology. For 
further information, address R. K. BRUFF, Secretary. 

(ERRY 

CTUKES 

ONE CENT EACH 

For 25 or nor* 
Size 5)4x8. 2200 Subjects. 
H«lf-C«nt Sise. Larger Five-Cent Site. 

Beautiful Picture* for Framing. 22x18, 75 O 

Aids in language, literature, history, geography 
picture study. Send two two-cent stamps for eat 
of 1,000 in minature illustrations, a bird picture in col* 
ors and two pictures. 





BIRD PICTURES 

In Natural Colors 
TWO CENTS EACH 
for 13 or more. 
Size 7x9 
SET A— A set of 25 common birds 
with a leaflet briefly describing each 
bird, written by Arthur C. Boy- 
den, for 50 cents. 

SET B— A similar set of other 
common birds and description. 25 
cents. 

Order Now for Spring 
BIRD STUDY. 
Send stamp for list of 600 sub- 
jects. Of course this cut shows 
nothing of the beauty of the Col- 
ored picture. 



EASTER PICTURES 



ORDER NOW. 
25 Easter Subjects, etc A Choice 

Each 5$4x8, for 25 cents. 



Gift 



Q. STANLEY HALL, the Educator, says: 
"I am glad to make an exception to my rule to com- 
mend no school material, in favor of the Ferry Pictures. 
I hare been greatly interested in them from the first, 
and regard them as a very important addition to our 
school equipment. They should be in every school, 
not only in the larger cities, but in the smallest 
country districts." 

TL. PERRY PICTURES COMPANY 

Bos 632 MaldM, Hw. 
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Every TEACHER should 
read 

The Dark Corner 

A Story of Rural School Reform 
by ZACH McGHEE 

No one who has ever been to school in the country 
anywhere in America can fail to find familiar scenes 
and facts in this delightful story, with all the quaint- 
ness, wit, pathos, philosophy, vividly portrayed. 

The school fakir is the heavy vilHan, and the educa- 
tional reformer is the hero. The Hollisville Collegiate 
Military Institute, Professor Jefferson Marquinius 
Tilson, President, is superceded by a system of county 
education which turns on the light in the Dark Cor- 
ner, But it all is a tale, most charmingly told, 

"A story that will make any person reading sit still 
until it is finished," — Durham (N, O Herald, 

"The man raised in a small town of the South finds 
the book a well-spring of delight/* — Montgomery 
(Ala.) Advertiser, 

"Many a page of keen and entertaining character 
analysis," — Norfolk (Va.) Landmark, 

"A well balanced, interesting tale — well conceived 
and told with much tenderness and humor." — Wash- 
ington (D. C.) Star. 

"There is not a dull page in the book." — Laurens 
CS, C) Advertiser, 

At your bookstore, or naming this advertisement, 
send$L00 to The Grafton Press, Publishers, 70 
Fifth Ave., New York, and it will be sent postpaid. 



